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LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


CHAPTEB XIV 

THE CBOWNING MERCIES 

WTiat may not tlion onr Islo prefc»ume, 

Whilo \iftory his crest docs plumo ? 

What infiy not othcis fear, 

Tf thns ho crowns each year ? 

Asnnisw Marvelit— 0(£e on Cromwell 

1. — Annus Mirabilis 

* OuB bulls aro worn threadbare -with rising for victories,’ 
wrotfi Walpolo of that year of marvels, 1759 : ‘ los PranQois 
malhouroux dans Ics qtiatre parties du mondo,’ was the title 
of a chivpter in Voltaire’s ‘SiScle do Louis XV while 
Garrick sang in his ‘ Hearts of Oak 

C«>me, chner up my lads ! ’tis to glory we steer, 

To add something more to this wonderful year ; 

and two gentle old ladies, living at Bath, roeaUod years after- 
wards to their friend Lord Chatham the excitement felt in 
tho remotest comers of England ‘ when our fleets and armies 
conquered everywhere. Wo have a nSwspaper,' they wmte, 

* that comes out of London that morning ; when the boy blows 
his horn >ve are all oxpeclatiou.’ ® 

Tho year opened with tho announcement of Keppel’s 
capture of Goroo in the last days of 1758,* Six weeks 

^ Volt^iro’a idea wa» to hoad it *Les Anglaid vktoiimx cLmiv los 
qoatro parties du mondc.'-- Sco Oralton Memoirs^ p* il» 

* Ohathem MBS* 05 (jLady and MiisTirevor to Lord Chatham) . 

* Oft Locomhor SJ9. So® toL i, p* 303* Xhe news arrived in London on 
Jantmy 27, 1750. 
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THE CROWNING MERCIES 


later Pitt heard that Hopson had landed at Easir<etorro in 
Guadeloupe/ but he had to wail until Juno 13 for news of 
the island’s complete reduction. Hopson himself made litih' 
progress in dislodging the French from their inland fastnesses, 
Wt on his death his successor, Barrington, harried them- to 
such purpose that on May 2 they were forced to surrender (ho 
island. The victory came not a momeijt too soon. Hardly 
had the French surrendered when they heard that llompart, 
eluding Commodore Moore, had appeared on the coast 
with reinforcements under General Beauharnais, wliich would 
have enabled them to beat Barrington’s force, now' considot- 
ably reduced by sickness. Tbe reinforcoments were actually 
landed but returned to the ships on finding tho English in 
possession. In the following month Mario Galanto, a small 
island to the south of Guadeloupe, also surrendered to Mooro 
and Barrington. Pitt had previously ordered them to 
St. Lucia, but on learning that the harbourage at Guadeloupe 
would serve all the purposes for which ho required St. Lucia, 
approved of their decision not to venture on such an onlerpriso 
that season. The conquest of Guadeloupe fully compensated 
for the failure at Martinique. Within a yoar tho island was 
sending to England sugar worth £425,000 and offering a ma r ke t 
for English wrought iron,® while greater control over the 
French privateers could be exercised from its harbour. But 
it was chiefly valuable in Pitt’s eyes to hold as a pledge for 
tbe recovery of Minorca without the sacriiieo of any of his 
precious Canadian conquests. 

The capture of Marie GaJante was announced in London 
on Sunday, August 6, but this news ma eclipsed on tho Monday 
by tidmgs of the glorious victory of Minden. During 1769 
Prince Ferdinand had been set the hard task of holding his 
ground with an army of 68,000 against Oontades on tho Rhine 
with 80,000 and Bro^e with 20,000 in Hesse. He had been 
driven out of Hesse by Bro^e and in July had lost to Oontades 
Miinster and Minden, which guarded the approach to Hanover.® 
But Oontades was no match for Ferdinand in generalship. 

^ See vol i, p, 392. 


* See the interesting tiade rettuns 
imideme E<me M8$. 102 (Jkvenue), 


Ktt*a Ministiy and before in 
® SoevoLi, p, m 
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He loitered in camp at Minden instead o£ inarching into 
Hanover and allowed Ferdinand to take up a strong position 
a few miles north of him on the Wesor, covering his base 
of supply at Bremen ; Contados in alarm called up Broglie 
to help him and thus exposed his own communications with 
Hesse. Thereupon Ferdinand at once sent his nephew the 
hereditary prince to. cut off Contadea’s supplies from Pader- 
born in the south, a manoeuvre successfully accomplished 
on August 1 . On the same day Contades needlessly aban- 
doned his strong positions to the south and east of Minden to 
attack Fordmand on marshy ground unfavourable to himself. 
Ferdinand, who had only 42,000 men to face Contades’s 
54,000, was ready for him. Leaving most of his Gorman troops 
and his artillery to secure the lino of the Wesor, ho met 
the French attack with his English infantry, the Hanoverian 
guards, and some Hessians. The brunt of the battle fell on 
the six English battalions that still boar Minden on their 
colours.^ Unwavering before the fire of tho massed French 
artillery they withstood three charges of the French cavalry, 
then slowly advanced, driving tho left wing of the French army 
before thorn. Fresh troops camo up, and tho French retreat 
was turned into a rout. Unfortunately at this stage in the 
battle the allied cavalry failed Ferdinand. Their commander, 
Lord George BackviUo, was ‘ disobliged ’ and chose this occa- 
sion to vent his spleen. Pretending to misunderstand Prince 
Ferdinand’s orders to charge tho French when they first 
began to yield ground, ho refused to budge till tho favourable 
moment had passed. But, in spite of the disgrace Sackville 
thus brought on himself rather than on tho British cavalry, 
Prince Ferdinand’s victory was decMve for that campaign. 
The French lost 8,000 men and over forty piocoa of cannon ; 
the fugitives, cut off by the hereditary prineo from thtir base 
of supply, streamed through Mindon and dispersed over the 
country without order or discipline. Contados lost his ba^age 
and in it a series of dispatches firom the French War Mmister, 
Belleisle, mstruetinghim explicitly to bum and ravage without 


* Xhe ISfch (SnAolks), SOth (Lancasliiro Poailiers}, SSxd (Weloh Shisiliers), 
2 m CK.0J3.B.’8), am (Hants), 61st (ICO.JJUL). 

82 
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pity the German territories he passed through. Pitt promptly 
published the whole correspondence, which did enormous 
TTiififthiflf to the French cause in Europe. By tho end of tlio 
year Ferdinand had recovered Miinstor and' Cassol as well 
as Minden, had driven the French back to their cautonnit'ilts 
of 1758, and, as Broglie and old Marshal Bolloislu sorrowfully 
admitted, was able to impose his wUl on tho armies of tho Most 
Christian King.^ Ohoiseul himself, in the lirst moniont of 
humiliation, said the thought of Minden made him blush fur 
the French army.® 

Pitt exulted with boyish fervour at tho nows. Ho sent otf 
a groom post-haste to tell his ‘ sweetest life ’ of tho ‘ happy 
•victory’ which ‘ne fait quo erbitre et cmbellir: on so 
lasse de prendre des prisonniers,’ he told hor with savage 
glee, and gave a breathless epitomo of tho trophies, mules, 
cannon, baggage, and correspondence captured; Providence 
had ‘ blessed our immortal Ferdinand,’ he said, and concluded 
■with the prayer that a ‘ happy peace may wind up tho glorious 
work and heal a bleeding world.’ London was no loss joyful. 
Every house was illuminated, every street had two boidiros 
and every bonfire two hundred squibs, while the noiso from 
morning till night left Horace Walpole without any oars. 
Even before the victory Pitt had determined to send moro 
reinforcements to Germany and, much to Newcastle’s delight, 
had proposed it in the Closet ‘properly and judiciously 
soon afterwards he sent enough men to mako good tho infantry 
losses at Minden. But the nows that followed Minden somo- 
what damped the national enthusiasm. Frederic tho Groat’s 
©■wn numbers had been diminished by tho last sirouuous 
campaign, while Austrians, Russians, Swedes again onoompassod 
him in undiminished force. On August 12 ho onco more had 
to defend his capital against Russians, reinforced by Austrians, 
at Kunersdorff, and after a battle lasting twelve hours was 
thoroughly beaten. Half his army was destroyed, tho rest 
dispersed, Frederic himself thought of suicide and delogated 
his command to his brother, and even when he recovered his 

' Waddington, iii, 109. 

» AM. MSS. 32908, f. m. 


® Ita, 88 . 
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wonted courage, folt that all Ms hope of salvation rested on the 
firm support of Mr. Pitt.^ 

KunersdorlT to somo extent neutralized the political effect 
of Mindon : the tale brought over from Germany of the sorry 
part played by Sackvillo on the field of battle struck a blow 
at the national pride in the victory. When Sackvillo, stung 
by Ferdinand’s openly expressed contempt, asked and obtained 
leave to return home, he was received as a coward. Pitt had 
boon on the best of terms with Lord George from their common 
association with the Prince of Wales’s oom't, and had held Ms 
.military quahtios in Mgh esteem — so much so that on nows 
of Marlborough’s death in Germany he had insisted on having 
Saekvillo’s commission as Ms successor signed on the following 
day .2 Though Pitt may have felt some private compunction on 
this account, he did not allow it to influence Mm further than to 
obtain Ms old friend’s recall in tho form of a permission instead of 
an order, being willing ‘ to give Mm, as a most unhappy man, 
all tho offices of humanity, wMch om first, sacred object, . . . tho 
public good, will allow.’ But after sifting tho matter he folt com- 
pelled, when Sackvillo wrote to thank Mm for his good offices, 

to deal frankly on this very unhappy and delioato occasion, where 
delusion might prove dangerous. Give mo leave, then, to say, that 
I find myself . . . under the painful necessity of declaring my 
infinite concern at not having been able to find either from Captain 
Smith’s conversation, or from your own state of facts, room, as I 
wished, for me to offer my support, with regard to a conduct which, 
perhaps, my incompetence to judge of military questions loaves me 
at a loss to account for. 

Tho court-martial claimed by Haokvilio himsolf, after ho had 
been deprived of all his military' employments, doolated 
him unfit to serve tho King in any further capacity.® TMs 

* l*d. Con. xviii, 405, BI2, G87. 

® Add. ilSS. 52SS<5, Pitt to Buko o£ Kewcastk, Ootohei SO, 1768. 

* A good snmmAty of tim ovidenco of tho court-martiAl ia given in Maonets, 

Oranhy. Tho improsaion loft by it is that SaoktiUo was not a coward, but, 
thinking himself as good a man as Ferdinand, did not try to reconcile a slight 
disorepattcy between orders brought by two English aidos-doHoaunp suooessivoly, 
and that of a third, Gorman, aido>de.oamf , as ' of no status in the 

British army.' 
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judgment was read out to every ivgniu'nf al heme and 
abroad; 

that otBoers [said Pitt in his inatrartions] may ho ronvima'd that 
neither hi gh birth nor great employments ean slu'ltev oiToneea of 
such a nature, and see they are subject to censure mucli worse than 
death to a man who has any sense of honour. 

While in England Pitt and iho King wore strong onougii thus 
to make an example of Saekvillo, in Franco Cuntados wa.'S too 
much of a favourite at Court to sul’tVr for hi.s gross inooiiipott iico 
until the whole of Hesse had boc'n lost, when ho w'a.< at Ia.st, 
superseded by Broglie. Though Pitt’s uncompromisin;; si ornn<’.-is 
was happy for England ho had to pay for iti. Ho not only 
made an enemy of Saekvillo, w’hoso personal conni’oiions guvo 
him importance, but ho deeply offended Bute and tlio I’niice 
of Wales, who made tho greatest efforts to savu their frii ml 
and continued to eounteuanco him in spite of tho disgrace he 
had brought on himself and the army,^ 

Fresh victories now eamo to wipe away for the time tho 
memory of Saekvillo. Rodnr'y made several attempts to 
destroy the flat-bottomed boats which woro to bring over 
the invaders. He bombarded Havre and damaged stores 
collected in tho town, and, though ho was uiiabli) to roach 
the boats in the inner harbour, ho did enough damage to 
show Choiseul that without a supporting flont his boats could 
never expect even to put to soa. Boscawen and Brodrick 
had been blockading de la Clue’s squadron in 'Toulon from 
May to early July to prevent his getting round to Conllnns at 
Brest.® They retired to Gibraltar to ro- victual (’arly in July, 
hut de la Clue wasted a whole precious month of this respif o in 
Toulon and only put to sea on August 5, with his tweivti sluiw 
and three frigates. He passed tho Straits of Gibraltar under 
cover of darkness on the 16th, but tho next day was discovered 

‘ Shdbnrne (i, 246) lektea that George It, anJicipaUag tho Honoe of 
OonmonB s action about WilkoH, uigod Pitt to got Saekvillo oKpollmi from tho 
H^. Pitt KsEusod, ^wfag ho wouJd bo ro-oloct«d lor some farafly eoat. 
‘Then I do wish Mr. Pitt joy upon tiio company ho wh^ to kocp,' rotortwJ 
toe dowsaxight old naonaroh* 

* See toL i, pp. 407-8. 
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by llio guardship at Capo Espartel. When the first alartu 
was given on the evening of the 17th Boscawon and many 
of his officers were dining with the Spanish governor of 
St. Eoque, most of the sailors wore on shore, several of 
the- English ships were still under repair and the rest had 
sails unbent in Gibraltar Eoads. Within three hours the 
fleet was out at sea in hot chase of do la Clue. One of 
the French sliips was captured, two escaped, the remaining 
four ran ashore under some Portuguese batteries near Lagos : 
of these, two, including the flagship, were burned, the others 
were cut out and taken off as prizes by the English. The 
remaining eight of de la Clue’s squadron had taken refuge in 
Cadiz ; here they were discovered by Brodrick and closely 
blockaded until the beginning of 1760, when they made their 
escape back to Toulon- Thus half ChoiseuTs great fleet to 
cover his invasion of England was put out of action before 
the preparations were ready, and the Mediterranean was 
entirely at the mercy of the English fleets. 

On September 8 news of American victories began to come 
in. In the spring Amherst, leaving Wolfe and Saunders to 
their independent command on the St. Lawrence, had divided 
the troops left to him into three detachments. Stanwis was 
sent with 4000 ^ to relieve the small garrison left by Forbes at 
Fort Buquosno — ^uow Pittsburg ; Prideaux with 5000 to capture 
Fort Niagara, which commanded the communications between 
Lakes Brio and Ontario ; while Amherst himself, with the 
main body of 11,000 — ^half regulars, half proviueials — advanced 
once more on Ticonderoga. Montcalm wisely kept most of 
his men to withstand the main attack on Quebec, leaving 
some 6000 only to hold Amherst aad Prideaux in eheoL 
Ticonderoga, so fatal to Abercromby the year before, was 
evacuated on Amherst’s approach on July 23, and eight 
days later Crown Point, at the head of Lake Champlain, 

' Ho ouglit fco have liad over 7000, btit the southern proTOicos scut less thau 
half the uumbors expected of them (see Kimball, ii, 132). Ktt, though tonder 
of tho colonials* just susceptiliilitiee, could be sevore enough on their misdoeds. 
In the following year he wrote to tho Marylanders, who had been especially 
remiae in thoir levies, requiring * that they will not again presume to fail in 
their duty to the King, m they have hitherto done.* 
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was likewise abandoned by tbo French. By tho samp 
packet that brought this news came dispaielios aunounfing 
the reduction of Niagara, and tho thrco other Kiiuill hn-tn 
still remaining to the French south of Ontario, ho far 
so well: but still no news of Wolfe and huuiulers. Tla* 
last time they were hoard of was when they wore off Cu}n' 
Breton on June 6. Another month of su.'^iumse and then, 
on October 14, came dispatches, written on the '2nd and nth of 
September. These contained cold comfort for I’iit' after his 
anxious waiting. 

When Wolfe camo to take stock of his men at Lotiishmvr 
in the beginning of June, he found that tho 1'2,000 promised 
him had dwindled to under 9000.^ Those UOOO were tho ilower 
of the British army, trained for colonial warfare in more than 
one campaign and enthusiastically confident in the man of 
resource and daring who was to load thorn; hut they wore 
none too many to capture tho forlrcsH of Quebec — deemed 
almost impregnable and hold by about 15,000 French soldiens. 
Durell had been sent on ahead, too laio to blockade tiws river 
but in time to gain useful information. On June 4 Saumh'rs 
started from Louisburg with twenty-two of Ids luen-tff-war and 
119 transports. Hehad taken every precaution to ensure surcchs 
in his hazardous voyago. Somo dcfi'ctivo l'’reneh charts of 
the river, discovered by Boscawen in 1755, were supph'menlcd 
by the information of captured French pilots and tlie yet more 
valuable soundings taken by James Cook, muster of H.M.8. 
Pembrohe.^ Not a chance was overlooked fay Satmdors in bis 
Bailing orders, which gave the minutest directions as to tho 
order of advance and all tho signals to ho shown hy day and 
by night in the perilous navigation of the river.® 'Thanks to 
this forethought and to the spirit of the mom tho voyago was 
accomplished without a casualty. At the most dangerous 

* Beoord Office— .4. and W-L, 88 (table allachotl to Wollo’e diepatoh o£ 
June 6). With tbe 6000 merchant soomoa and tho 18,000 sailor* of the fleet 
the English force came to 27,000. (Wood, The Tight Oanttda{ 330-1.) 

* James Cook was the famous explorer who, after serving before the mast 
in the merchant service, obtained hie master's oertifioato in the EoyaS Navy in 
1767 at the age of thirty. For Cook’s charts of the St. Lawrence see Wood, 
Log* 0/ the Oonguest of Oanada. 

' Ibid. pp. 97 « 92 ., for these sailing orders. 
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passage, named the Traverse, the master of ono of the trans- 
ports insisted on navigating Ms sMp without tho aid of the 
pilot, as a proof, ho said, that ‘ an Englishman shall go whore 
a Frenchman dare not show his nose ’ ; and, bavuig safely 
steered his course, remarked ‘ Damn me, if there are not a 
thousand places in tho Thames fifty times more hazardous 
than tMs ; I am ^shamed that Englishmen should make 
such a rout about it.’ On Jime 26 the fleet arrived off tho 
lie d’Orleans, in tho middle of the St. Lawrence; some four 
miles below Quebec. From tlxis station the citadel could bo 
seen standing high on a promontory above tho river, with 
the commercial town below. The main French army was 
encamped on tho five miles of rooky coastline between 
the Rivers St. Charles and Montmorency, which flow into 
the St. Lawrence north-east of tho town. Montcalm’s plan 
was to remain strictly on tho defensive ; he had sent Ms 
men-of-war into safety above Quebec, keeping only a few 
merchantmen to use as firo-sMps, and wMle the main army 
defended any approach from the He d’Orloans, the batteries 
in Quebec commanded the narrow channel opposite tho town. 

To reach Quebec at all was a groat feat, but for tho next 
two months of July and August Wolfe and Saunders made 
little progress. From Pointo Ldvis opposite Quebec Wolfe 
battered tho lower town and mastered tho guns of tho citadel 
enough to allow four of Saunders’s sMps to pass through the 
channel and anchor above Quebec. But a joint naval and 
military attack on the main French positions bot'weon the 
St. Charles and tho Montmorency was repulsed on July 81 with 
serious loss. During August expeditions were made to tho 
outlying country and the fleet roconn<5itrod for landing-places 
above Quebec ; but it seemed as hard as ever to come to grips 
with Montcalm. Nothing was hoard of Amherst, who should 
have made a diversion against Montreal, even if he could not 
roinforco Wolfo at Quebec.^ Wolfe Mmself was stricken with 

‘ After the capture of Ticoudoro;^ and Crows Point Amhentt hod boon 
deplorably slow, stopping to build useless forts instead of p3(oasing forward to 
Wolfe’s as^tanoo. Amherst never shirked his work, but on more than one 
oocadon misjudged the relative importance of securing his ground and carrying 
off his object with a dash. 
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fever, and on September 2 sent PiU as tlcsponiliiii.', n Idicr as 
it was in his nature to wriio. After doscriiniif^ tln' tnenis of 
the last two months he aunoimcod his intention of maKiii;' n 
last effort to reach Quebec from above-stream aeeordin;^ fu a 
plan drawn up by his briffadiors. After providini; .I'lia-riSons 
for the He d’0rl4ans and Pointo Levis he could only scriipe 
together some 6000 men for this effort, so reduced was ho- 
force by sickness and casualties; agtiiust these 60iHt Ahmfeahu 
had nearly thrice as many. Wolfe, indeed, could not, eoneeal 
from Pitt that he had small hopes of .success : ‘ tlu' aff'uir.s of 
Great Britain, I know, require tho most vigorou-s measures, 
but then the courage of a handful of brave men should he 
exerted only where there is some hope of a favounibh* <'venf 
But Wolfe was not the man to coueludo on so desponding a. 
note. 

You may be assured, Sir [thus ho ended the lust letter he wrci|,e to 
Pitt], that the small part of the campaign which roiu.iin» shiill be 
employed (as far as I am able) for the honour of His Majesty and 
the interest of the nation, in which I am sure of being well see-onded 
by the admiral and the generals. Happy, if our eiiforts here can 
contribute to the success of His Majesty’s arms in any other parts 
of America. 

Pitt received this letter on October 14 and at once sont 
it to the Gazette. He himself gave up all hope of Kuccos.'i and 
said so publicly. But on October 16, two days later, befort} 
the country had time to realise that tho groat expedition to 
Quebec might prove another Sicilian adventure, despondency 
was turned into triumph mingled with grief. Quebec bad 
been captured, but Wolfe was dead. Immediately after 
sending his dispatch of September 2, Wolfe had transported 
his 5000 men above Quebec and for a week kept Bougain- 
ville hurrying backwards and forwards along tho shore by 

‘ It is oharaoterisiao of Walpole’s unfaimoas, who» his personal prcjutlioos 
^ m-TOlved, that he takes this passage as a veUod oaouse to Conway, whom 
Wolfe M blamed for his want of enterprise at Eoohotort. There is obviously 
no l)6tw66!D, tho two 08iS9s« At Boolxofodl} thoYti fiio 

wonW have been the worst penalty for a rash attack j here ww 

mvolved, for there was no possible retreat in ease of laUnres and Wolfe took 
the risk. 
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his reconnaissances and feints of landing. By Sopi ember 12 
his final plans "WGre laid. He decided to land at the Anse du 
Poulon, where he had seen a steep and nan’ow path, whict 
seemed ill-dofendeid, leading up to the Plains of Abraham above 
Quebec. His men were ready to do whatever ho asked them,^ 
and scarcely needed the inspiring words of his final order : 
‘ The officers and men will remember what their country expects 
from them, and what a determined body of soldiers inured to 
war is capable of doing against five weak French battalions 
mingled with a disorderly peasantry ! ’ Chance favoured 
Wolfe. Two deserters told him that some boatloads of pro- 
visions for Quebec were coming down the river that night. 
These boats had in fact been countermanded, but the Prouch 
posts along the river bad not been warned of tho change. 
When, therefore, Wolfe’s boats floated past them in the star- 
light, their answer in French deceived tho sentries who 
challenged them. In one of the foremost boats Wolfe softly 
recited Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ to the officers near him, adding, 
‘ Gentlemen, I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec.’ ® When the leading boatloads had been disembarked 
at tho Anse du Foulon, twenty-four volunteers dashed up the 
path, while Wolfe sat below in tho silence. A few musket 
shots rang out, then an English huzza was heard, and Wolfe 
knew the way was clear. 

The whole 4500 chosen for the enterprise then climbed up 
the path, dragging two guns with them, and in tho morning 
light fell into line on the Plains of Abraham. Montcalm 
was on the other side of Quebec when he heard tho nows. 
Collecting all the men he could, he crossed tho St. Charles and 
brought them up for instant battle. Tho Frenchmen charged, 
the English waiting till they were within forty paces of them to 
let off their first voUey. Two more volleys and then a charge 
turned tho French advance into a headlong rout. Wolfe 
himself led the charge ; he was struck in the wrist and wont 

* His brigadiers were not so ttnsfcing and bad to bo sharply reproved by 
Wolfe for their want of confidonoe in his jodgmont (see letters quoted in 
DUiioTuxry of NaHonal Biograph}/.) 

* lor a disouBsiMx of this inoidont see Wood, The Tight for Camia, 232, 
320. 
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on. Another shot struck him; he still went on. A third 
caught him full in the breast and laid him low. Dying, he was 
carried to the rear. As he lay there a man shouted, ‘ They 
run ! see how they run.’ ‘ "V^o run ? ’ Wolfe had strength 
to ask. ‘ The enemy, Sir. Egad, they give way everywhere.’ 
Wolfe gave his last order for cutting off the French retreat 
at the St. Charles River, then turned over, murmuring, ‘ Now, 
God be praised, I will die in peace ! ’ Alm ost at the same 
moment his chivalrous rival, Montcalm, received his mortal 
wound : he lingered till next morning and was buried in front 
of the hi gh altar of the Ursulines’ Convent, in a hole ploughed 
up by an English shell. 

Quebec was won this 18th day of September. With the 
death of Montcalm all brave and prudent counsel left the 
French. Vaudreuil drew off with the army, leaving only a 
feeble garrison, who on the 18th capitulated to Wolfe’s 
successor Townshend. 

Pitt at once published Townshend’s dispatch aimouncing 
the conquest of Quebec in a Gazette Extraordinary, and wrote 
letters to Prince Ferdinand and many of his friends to let 
them know the good news. Townshend had barely said a 
word of regret for Wolfe’s death, but the people of England 
were awed by their happy warrior’s fall. Yet gladness in 
his victory prevailed. Addresses of congratulation poured 
in to the King, bonfires were lit in every town and village of 
England save Westerham, where the hero was bom, and 
Blaokheath, where his mother sat mourning her beloved son. 
A solemn service of thanksgiving, for which Pitt himself 
corrected the form of prayer, was held at St. Paul’s. In 
America the joy carue home to them even more. The New 
Engla.’nd Puritans and the southern colonists had all suffered 
from the Frenchmen’s barbarous allies; aU loathed the 
Government that encouraged them, and most of them had 
an intense aversion to the Eonaan Catholic religion of theic Cana- 
dian neighbours. The chaplains who accompanied the pro- 
vincial levies stirred up this religious hatred and roused their 
flocks with sermons against ‘ New France, the North American 
Babylon.’ Wolfe himself had echoed their sentiments when he 
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wrote in 1758, ‘ I own it would give mo pleasure to see the 
Canadian vermin sacked and pillagod and justly repaid their 
unheard-of cruelty.’ ^ ‘ Dclcnda cst Carthago, Canada must be 
conquered,’ was the burden of the preachers’ cry. in the 
hour of victory when they prophesied that the British American 
colonies, ‘ with the continued blessing of Heaven, will 
become in another century or two a mighty Empire,’ they 
did not forget ‘ the valiant and good General Wolfe . . . 
who lives on every loyal tongue and lives in eveiy 
grateful breast.’ ® 

. Pitt himself, in moving for a monument to Wolfe in West- Novem* 
minster Abbey, pronounced a studied encomium on the dead 
hero. The General’s transcendent merit, his conduct during 
the operations, the ability and valour with which ho surmounted 
all obstacles of art and nature, his resolution in landing, his 
courage in the field, his loss to the public, the importance of 
his conquest, the blow given to the enemy, and the glory of 
Britain were the chief points in a speech which was seconded 
by a supporter who drew an apt parallel between the mover 
and his subject. Wolfe’s appointment, he said, 

had been due to no parliamentary interests, no family connections, 
no aristocratical views ; the general and the minister seemed to 
have been made for each other and there were circumstances almost 
Himilar between them : Wolfe lost his life and the minister had 
hazarded his head for the country.® 

In October also came nows of victories by Olivo, Forde, 
and Pocock in the East Indies,* and at the end of November 
the great tidings of Hawke’s destruction of Conflans’s Brest 
fleet on the 20th, whereby England was freed from all fear 
of French invasion. Throughout a peculiarly stormy summer 
and autumn Hawke, with a fleet of twenty-four of the line, 
had been keeping watch on the Biscayan coast from Brest to 
Bordeaux. During the brief intervals when ho was obliged 

^ IlietmcoH, Stopford Saokvillo, ii, 204. 

® See Parkman, 'pmdm, and Wood, Tht FigMfor Canada^ 324^* 

® See Miivim of Mr. Adniniatratiort, 1763 (by ^AJjtnon). Walpole 
says Pittas epeeob was too studied and not one of bis best* 

^ See beiow, pp. 2M* 
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to put back to England for repairs and re- victualling, Bompart 
and la MamiSre slipped in,^ and transports came from the 
other ports to swell the fleet at Brest. At last, on November 14, 
Hawke being at Torbay, Conflans with twenty-one of the lino 
and five frigates put to sea. His idea was to sail to Quiberon 
and escort thence d’Aiguillon’s transports with the invading 
host. But Hawke had left Commodore Duff with some fast 
cruisers to give him warning. On the 20th Conflans sighted 
some of Duff’s cruisers off Quiberon Bay and at once gave the 
signal for action. Hardly had he done so when ho became 
aware of a great fleet bearing down upon him. This was 
Hawke. Conflans instantly turned to seek shelter in the Bay, 
in the narrow passages and shoals of which he counted on 
eluding pursuit. Three years before the English Admiralty 
also would have thought him safe there, and had written of 
this very shore, ‘ the French perfectly knowing their own 
coasts, which enables them to keep near the sWe and in 
shoal water, where we dare not follow them.’ s But Hawke’s 
blood was up. For months he had been vainly waiting for 
this fleet : now his chance had come, and though the risk 
of pursuit was great he decided without hesitation on taking 
it. Ordering a stem chase, in spite of a strong gale he pressed 
on under full canvas. Conflans with the van reached the 
Bay in safety, but his rearguard was caught up, and French 
and EngHsh ships rushed through the narrow passage locked 
pell-meU in a deadly embrace. The din was appalling, with 
the cannon firing, the wind blowing a hurricane, and the 
breakers roaring on the shoals and shore of the Bay. Till 
nightfall the battle raged, and then both fleets anchored 
where they were. During the next two days Hawke con- 
tinued his destruction of the French ships caught in the Bay 
as in a trap. A few escaped and took refuge in the Charente 
above Rochefort ; some, jettisoning there guns, crossed the 
bar of the Vilaine River, and were left stranded and useless 
on the mud ; two, including Conflans’s flagship, were burned 
on the shoals. Altogether, besides the ships stranded help- 

^ See voL i, p. 407. 

^ Biolimoiiid, Papers BdcAing to the Loss of Mtnorca* 
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lessly on the mud, the French lost six ships and 2500 men. 

Nor did this represent all the damage done them by Boscawon’s 
and Hawke’s victories. Their navy was so much weakened 
by these crushing- blows that for the rest of the war it hardly 
dared to show itself upon the ocean. 

The days of Mathews and Byng had now passed, and 
British sailors had learned to take risks. One of the finest 
examples of this new spirit — which was due to .Anson no less 
than to Pitt — ^was Saunders’s conduct at this conjuncture. 
Returning with six ships from the capture of Quebec he heard 
oif the Lizard that Conflans was out with Hawke on his 
track. Without a thought for the rest that ho had well earned, 
he turned aside within sight of England, writing a curt letter 
of apology to Pitt, which runs as follows : 

SiK, — The Lizard now bearing N.W.N. distance 17 leagues 
(having with me the Bewmhhe and Vanguard), I am joined by 
Captain Phillips of the Juno, who informs me that the French fleet 
is at sea, and Sir Edward Hawke after them ; I have therefore only 
time to acquaint you that I am making the best of my way in quest 
of Sir Edward Hawke, which 1 hope his Majesty will approve of. 

I have the Honor to bo with the greatest respect, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient humble Servant, 

ChAS. SAUrUDEBS. 

Somerset at Sea, November 19, 1769. 

Rt. Hon. W. Pitt, Esq. 

Pitt carefully preserved the original of this letter : ^ it must 
have been after his own heart. Saunders arrived too late 
to take part in the glorious action of QuiberonBay, but he 
was well rewarded when Pitt alludod-to him in Parliament Novem- 
as ‘ the equal of those who have beaten armadas— nay, I will i»r2S, 
anticipate, one who wiU boat armadas.’ 

Of all the armadas destined to invade England Thurot’s 
alone left French waters.® With his six small ships he sailed 
from Dunkirk on October 16, and, evading Boys, put in to 
(Sottenburg. Early in 1760 he appeared before Londonderry 
and Belfast, landed at Carrickfergus, where the garrison 

> Oh<Uham M88. 66. * See voL i, p. 407. 
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surrendered to him, and obtained profusions on requisition 
from Bel&st. On sailing away again after tliis raid he foil 
into the arms of Captain Elliot from Kinsale, who captured 
Thurot’s three remaining ships, after the -plucky freebooter 
himself had been killed. 

In his first round with Choiseul Pitt had carried all before 
him. Guadeloupe, Quebec, Masulipatam, Minden, Lagos, and 
Quiberon were all crowded into one amazing year, and 
Choiseul’s great schemes for invading England, to which he 
had sacrificed Canada and India too, brought utterly to naught ! 
Choiseul was no craven, and he had a proud confidence in Ms 
country, but even he began to think it might be well to patch 
up a peace, and gain a breathing space to prepare for the 
day of vengeance on wMch he counted. After Quiberon he 
made some offers through d’Aiguillon and allowed Ms envoy 
in Holland to initiate conversations with Yorke. But Vienna 
thought she held Frederic, and Pitt still had Ms conquests to 
complete : the talks therefore came to nothing. 


II. — ^Thb Conquest oe Canada and India 

The year 1760 came to Pitt’s contemporaries, drunk with 
the glories of 1759, as an anti-climax. But, though it brought 
no such brilliant victories, it rounded off the main conquests 
of the war. Bereft of the means of hindering Pitt, Choiseul 
early in 1760 saw wMther he was tending. ‘ Mr. Pitt 
has plaimed to take a£l our American colonies this year,’ he 
wrote in February to the French ambassador at Madrid. 
‘ . . . The conquest of Canada will be easy, since the King’s 
finances do not enable Mm to send succour tMther; next, 
Ei]^land will seize Louisiana without difficulty ’ ; Martinique, 
the lies de France and de Bourbon, Pondichery and all the 
French establishments in India will then, he prophesied, fall 
into the conqueror’s hands,^ This in its main outlines represents 

* A* Boiirgueti, Lt Due de Ohois&id et V Alliance espagnole, p, 91 . 



COUNTEil ATTACK ON QUEAEC:, iroo 17 

Pitt’s policy for 17C0. Victory no loss than dofoat was an 
incentive to In'm : ho was as eager to pursue an atlvantago 
as to retrieve a loss, and did not believe hi resting on his 
laurels. 

There is no such thing as chance fhc declared, defending his Novom- 
activity] : chance is the unaccountable name of nothing. To pursue bor 13, 
the war in all its parts. is the only way to secure an honourable 
peace, and the least omission in any part might be fatal to the whole 
and bring the stone which we have almost brought to the summit 
rolling down the hill again. 

•The reduction of Montreal was evidently ‘the great and 
essential object remaining to complete the glory of Ilis Majesty’s 
arms in North America.’ ^ Amherst was to bo ready by May 1 
to invade Canada, ‘ either in one body or by different opera- 
tions . . . according to . . . emergent circumstances,’ “ the 
provinces were to raise their troops to the same numbois as 
last year, and Pitt had taken all the old precautions for the 
health of the men and the equipment of the expedition:® 

Then came a check which nearly upset all his plans. After 
the capture of Quebec, Murray, the third brigadier, had boon 
left in charge of the dismantled fortifications \vith a garrison of 
7500, for whom there was little food but a suporliuity of strong 
drink. Early in December Pitt had ordered Amherst to send 
him supplies as soon as possible, but this had proved impos- 
sible during the winter. Meanwhile do Levis, who had taken 
over the military command after Montcalm’s death, had soon 
restored discipline and courage in the panie-striekon French 
troops, and had begun to lay his plans for the recapture of 
Quebec, On April 20, when Murray’s garrison had boon reduced 
by scurvy and exposure to less than half its originiil strength, 
he appeared on the heights west of the town. During the 
hard Canadian winter it had been impossible to repair the 

^ King’s IS’ovombor 13, 1769. 

* Thougli Pitt from policy gavo his commandors a free hand^ little escaped 
his notice in their conduct. Amherst had incidontally mentioned that General 
Gage had somewhat hastily rotirod from Port l4a Galetto in the provioos autumn. 

Htt at once demands a full oacplanation of what appeared to him an indefensible 
want of resolution. 

* He especially insisted that rations of tmk meat should bo issued to 
prevent scurvy. 

VOL. n. 
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fortifications ; for this reason and heoanse ‘ onr little army 
•was in the habit of beating the enemy,’ so Murray told Pitt, he 
decided to meet de L4'vis in the open. On April 28 the French 
and English again met on the Plains of Abraham at St. Foy ; 
the English offered a more stubborn resistance than the French 
had in September, otherwise the roles were entirely reversed. 
Murray left a third of his men on the field and was driven back 
to Quebec to starve or be battered into surrender, unless help 
came in time. 

' Who the deuce was thinking of Quebec ? ’ exclaimed 
Horace Walpole when, instead of the capture of Montreal? or 
some other victory, this defeat was announced in London on 
June 18. But prompt steps had been taken to retrieve it. 
Murray himself set his garrison cheerfully to the work of 
defence, Governor La'wrence of Halifax did all he could to 
hasten measures of relief, Amherst at once ordered reinforce- 
ments for Quebec, and Lord Colville’s fleet, which had wintered 
at Bhlifax, had already started up the St. Lawrence. Pitt, 
true to his habit, immediately published the grave news m the 
GaseUe and mformed foreign courts of the reverse ; then 
wrote to Lawrence appro'raig of his presence of mind, and told 
Anaherst he was confident that ‘ the late unhappy cheek . . . 
•will but have animated the more your known zeal ’ and that 
‘ no fatal catastrophe will have happened there.’ 

This confidence was justified. Murray repatced his ramparts 
as best he could and made ready for the French. But de L^-vis 
came on slowly with parallels and all the paraphernalia of a 
set siege. Both sides were pinning their hopes to the first 
boat that came up the river when the ice had broken. On 
May 9 a ship could be seen from both camps sailing up 
to Quebec ; but it showed no colours. At last to the straining 
eyes from Quebec and the Plains of Abraham a flag appeared 
at the masthead : it was unbent and the red cross of St. 
George fluttered in the breeze. From the walls of the be- 
leaguered to'wn men shouted themselves hoarse •with joy, 
and they soon heard from Captain Deane of the Lowestoffe ^ 

^ Dean© iiad made a lemarkable passage from England, whence he had 
sailed on March 9, just two months preTionsIy* 
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that he was being followed by Colville’s squadron. On the 
15th two more English ships appeared. On the 16th they 
destroyed the French flotilla ; on the 17th de Levis’s army 
took flight, leaving' Murray in possession of their camp and all 
their'storos and cannon. 

Murray at once sent the joyful news to Pitt. His dispatch 
arrived on June 27, only ten days after the tidings of disaster. 
In England the relief was im m ense, and the mob went about 
shouting, ‘ God bless the good news.’ How deep, in spite of 
his bold front, had been Pitt’s anxiety can be traced in the 
few lines he dashed off to his wife on that Friday morning : 

Join, my love, with me in most humble and grateful thanks to the 
Almighty. The siege of Quebec was raised on May 17. . . . Happy, 
happy day. My joy and hurry are inexpressible. 

After this the fall of Montreal, where tho French were 
making their last stand, was only a matter of time, de 
Levis had barely 10,000 troops to pit against nearly double 
that number under Amherst. Early in July three English 
divisions began to converge on the capital: Murray from 
Quebec up the St. Lawrence, Haviland from Grown Point down 
Lake Champlain and tho Hieholieu river, and Amherst with the 
main body, 10,000 strong, from Fort Oswego, down the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. Murray and Haviland were first at the 
meeting-place, Amherst having the most difficult journey, and 
also wasting some time in laying siege to petty fortresses on 
the way. But on September 6 Montreal was encompassed. 
On the 7th Amherst sent in his terms — ^that aU Canada should 
be yielded to the King of England, protection and the free 
exercise of their religion being assured to the inhabitants, and 
that aE the French troops in Canada should lay down their 
arms for the rest of the war. Vaudreuil and de L4vis pleaded 
to be allowed the honours of war, but Amherst would not hear 
of it. 

I am fully resolved [he answered the French envoy], for the infamous 
part the troops of France have acted in exciting the savages to 
perpetrate the most horrid and unheard-of barbarities in the whole 
progress of the war, and for other open treadheiies and flagrant 
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breaches of faith, to manifest to all the world by this capitulation 
my detestation of such practices.^ 

In spite, therefore, of de Levis’s continued protests, 
Amherst’s hard terms were perforce accepted. To-day Canada 
has become as essential a part of the British Empire as Scotland 
itself, whence Pitt had called forth recent rebels to fight the 
French Canadians ; and though the descendants of French and 
English settlers are each as proud as ever of their own race, 
they have learned to merge that racial pride in a common 
devotion to one country and one yet wider sovereignty.® 

Within a year of the conquest of Canada Pitt had driven 
the French from nearly aU their remaining possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. On October 6, 1760, Major Baire had 
arrived in London with Amherst’s dispatch ; three weeks later 
Pitt had another ‘ important enterprise ’ for his general to carry 
through. A few apt words of praise for Amherst’s ‘ masterly 
plan,’ executed with such ‘ unwearied diligence,’ and for the 
‘ indefatigable constancy and intrepidity of the troops ’ wore 
followed by orders to prepare for an attack cither on Louisiana 
or on a West Indian island. Next day, October 25, the old 
King, George II, died suddenly and all plans were delayed ; but 
in December Pitt ordered Amherst to make ready expeditions 
against Dominica, St. Lucia, and Martinique. There had been 
some talk of peace : all the more reason, said Pitt, to make 
‘ an early impression on the enemy in America, [which] could 
not fail to have the most material and probably a decisive 
influence on the Court of France.’ On May 3, 1761, the first 
expedition started from Sandy Hook under Lord Eollo ; most 
of the transports w6B:e scattered by a storm, but Eollo and 
Sir James Douglas, the admiral on the Leeward Islands station, 
determined to attack Dominica with the few troops they had. 
On June 6 they landed, charged the French entrenchments 

1 See at end of this chapter a note on the use of Indians by the IVonoh 
and English during the Seven Years War. 

^ The Prime Minister of the British Dominion of Canada, speaking in 
London on August 2, 1912 — over a century and a half later — said, ‘ I have oomo 
as representing a great dominion which was founded by two great races, 

* . * two races which are worMng together to-day in unison and harmony 
and in earnest co-operation to develop worthily their great heritage/ 
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in the evening, and before nightfall were m;istors of the island. 
Douglas, reporting the exploit to Pitt, yuaiully begins liis letter : 
‘ As this IS the first time I have had the honour to write to 
Mr. Pitt it might require an apology for taking that liberty, 
but knowing you want none when the public service is con- 
cerned. . . .’ Pitt praised them for their smart action and 
told them to prepare foi; the next expedition against Martinique. 
This was delayed for some months owing to tho attack on 
Belloisle, which absorbed most of tho available forces, until 
June 1761, but in September, shortly before his own resigna- 
tion, Pitt had prepared aU tho plans and sent out Eodney to 
superintend the reduction of Martinique, Uronada, and St. Lucia. 
These islands were captured early in 1702, after Pitt had 
resigned but in conformity with his directions. By the end of 
the war Pitt had wrested from Franco in tho New World, 
Canada, Guadeloupe, IMarliniquo, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Grenada, leaving her only half San Domingo and the useless 
province of Louisiana. 

The year 1760 also saw the last stage of the French 
domination in the East Indies. In the days of Pitt’s grand- 
father tho French were of littlo account there, but in the 
succeeding half-century they had seriously menaced tho exist- 
ence of the English company. The break-up of tho Mogul 
power in 1708 had given a great opportunity to Etu'opoans to 
profit from the dissensions and rivalries of tho native rulers. 
Two Frenchmen, Bussy and Duploix, had used it to tho utmost. 
Bussy had established himself at Hyderabad, as king-maker in 
the most important court in India ; Duploix had proclaimed 
himself governor of the Carnatic, the strip of territory on 
which Madras and Fort St. David stood, as well as Pondichery : 
he and Labourdonnais had even captured Madras in the 
previous war. The first to inflict a blow on Duploix’s prestige 
was Eobert Olivo, a twonty-five-ycar-old derk in the Bast India 
Company’s service. In 1751 ho had seized Arcot and defended 
it against all comers, and in 1752 with Major Lawrence routed 
an army led by Frenchmen. 

In 1755, shortly before the formal declaration of war, 
Dupleix had been recalled and a truce patched up between 
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the two companies. The French still enjoyed the prestige 
among the natives gained for them by Dupleix and Bussy, 
but their position was not really so secure as that of 
the English. In Bengal their factory -at Chandomagoro 
was less important than Calcutta, with its dependent settle- 
ments at Balasore, Patna, and Dacca. On the Coromandel 
Coast they had recently seized Masulipatam, an English factory 
in the Governor’s day, and, further south in the Carnatic, 
their establishments at Pondichery and Karikal alternated with 
Madras and Fort St. David; but on the west coast they 
had abandoned their conquest of Surat and had nothing to 
counterbalance the English possession of Bombay, important 
as a trading centre and still more as a harbour of refuge for 
the fleets during the monsoon months, when the Coromandel 
Coast was too dangerous. During these months the French 
were obliged to send their ships 2000 miles away to Mauritius 
or lie de Bourbon. Again, as in America, their system of 
administration was too dependent on the exigencies of the 
central government. The shareholders of the French company 
had a fixed interest guaranteed to them by the government 
out of the tobacco monopoly and consequently had no in- 
ducement to improve Indian commerce, and no voice in 
Indian affairs. The directors and the royal commissary 
were in fact state officials who often had more important 
matters to think of than India.^ On the other hand the 
proprietors of the En^sh company, though quarrelsome and 
amateurish in their methods, were proud of their charge and 
felt its responsibility. In war as in peace they had to raise 

their own native and European troops ; ® and were lucky if 

• 

^ See Prosper Culiru, JDwpleix (Paris, 1901), pp. 1-6. 

® la 1752 tlie Company's force in comprised 4846 Europeans, distri- 
buted as follows ; Bengal, 389 ; Coromandel Coast, 1404 ; Bombay, 2530 ; 
Bencoolen, 289 ; St. Helena, 234. {OMffmn M3S^ 99.) On Pebruary 28, 1756, 
tbeir army, including both Europeans and natives, amounted to 9988; and 872 
more Europeans were drafted out in tbe course of the year. There was also a 
regular battalion in India at that date. (Eecord Office — ^oretgn^ Yarims, 68.) 
In time of war the Company often found considerable difficulty in raising 
their European battahons, since they had to compete with the recruiting 
officers for the King’s regiments. (See Auber, Bise of British Fewer in 
India, i, 69.) 
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they also obtained a few royal regiments and a few ships of 
the navy from a sympathetic secretary of state. 

But neither secretaries of state nor directors in Leadenhall 
Street were of the first importance for conducting campaigns 
in a country five months’ to a year’s journey distant from 
England. Canada, the West Indies, and Senegal were won 
because Pitt directed and planned the campaigns, which 
Amherst, Wolfe, Barrington, Boscawen, or Saunders carried out 
according to his intentions. India was won chiefly because we 
had a Clive upon the spot, ready to plan and act for himself. 
But even a Clive needed support and encouragement from home, 
and that he obtained in full measure from Pitt. Soaked from 
childhood in the traditions of our Indian trade and govern- 
ment,^ Pitt alone of the politicians at Westminster could 
appreciate what India already was to England, and what 
she might become. Clive saw this when he was at home in 
1760. Describing interviews with Newcastle and Pitt, 

the discourse of the former [he wrote] was truly in the courtier’s 
style — many professions of friendship and regard, many offers of 
service, without the least meaning in them ; but the discourse of 
the latter, which lasted an hour and a half, was of a more serious 
nature and much more to the purpose. The subject was the support 
and welfare of the East India Company. Mr. Pitt seems thoroughly 
convinced of the infinite consequences of the East India Company to 
the nation ; he made no scruple to me of giving it the preference to 
our concerns in America.® 

In later years Pitt himself said of India that there he had 
garnered up his heart.® 

In 1766 Clive, hearing of the Black Hole massacre, collected 
all the available force on the Coromandel Coast and sailed with 
Admiral Watson and his three ships to the Ganges. In the 
first half of 1767 he recaptured Calcutta, drove the French out 
of Chandemagore, and with 8000 men against 60,000 defeated 
Surajah Dowlah at Plassey on June 23. By this battle and 
the subsequent treaty, which gave the Company virtual control 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, he laid the foundation of the 

‘ See ohapter L » Malcolm, Olive, ii, 608. 

* See below, p. 293. 
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EngKsh territorial power in India. Meanwliilo Pitt, in answer 
to the Company’s representation o£ then weak state, had sent 
out Steevens with four ships and a frigate to remforce Watson, 
and allowed the men of Aldercron’s regiment to bo enlisted 
in the East Indian army.^ News of Calcutta and Chandornagore 
Decembor came to England in September 1757 ; in the following session 
u, 1757. contrasted Loudoun’s inactivity in America with the 
achievements of Watson and Clive in India. ‘ We have lost 
our glory, honour, and reputation evorywhero but in India,’ 
he exclaimed ; 

There I find Watson, Pocock, and Clive. What astonishing 
success has been Watson’s with only three ships, which had been 
laid up for some time on land ! He did not stay to careen this, and 
condemn that, but at once sailed into the body of the Ganges. And 
by his side Chve — ^that man not born for a desk — ^that heaven-bom 
genera] ! He it is true had never learned the arts of war or that 
skin in doing nothing, which only forty years of service can bring ! 
Yet was he not afraid to attack a numerous army with a handful 
of men with a magnanimity, a resolution, a determination and an 
execution that would charm a King of Prussia and with a presence 
of mind that astonished the Indies.^ 

Clive’s proud father at once wrote to his son an account of 
Pitt’s speech.® Clive, deeply touched by such a tribute from 
such a man,* wrote to thank him and afterwards continued 
sending him accounts of his own proceedings and appeals 

^ Record Office — P. Dom. Adm. 229 (January 2, 1757), and Foreign, 
Various, 68. 

2 Walpole’s Memoirs, iii, 89, Malcolm’s Clive, ii, 157, and Schesfor, i, 0C5 
(Letter of Prince Czartoriski to liis father), are the chief authorities for this 
speech. The King, a goodjudge of a fighter, agreed with Plfct in his estimate 
of Clive. When asked to allow a young lord to go and learn the art of war in 
Germany, he growled out, ‘ Pshaw 1 What can he learn there ? If he wants to 
learn the art of war, let him go to Olivo.’ 

® According to Walpolo ( — to Mann, May 7, 1760) Olivo’s father used to carry 
proposals from his son feo Pitt, and on one occasion ofierod, if Pitt would send 
CHve some ships and money, that ho would send back enough treasure to pay 
the national debt. ^ That is asking too much,’ said Pitt : ' fifty millions would 
suffice.’ ‘ Lord, Sir,’ answered the old man, ‘ consider — ^if your administration 
lasts, tho national debt will soon be two hundred millions.’ 

* Pitt and Give had probably mot in 1754-5, when Give was in England 
and had boon elected for Parhament. Clive was unseated on petition, but was 
warmly defended by Fox, with whom Pitt was then in alHance. 
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for help from England. Until he returned to England in 1760 
Clive remained in Bengal, whore ho carried all before him. 
In 1758 the English in the Carnatic, being hard prisssod by tho 
French, asked Clive to return to their assistance. Unable to 
spare men for Madras he helped them almost as oflectivoly 
by diversions farther north- Ho sent Colonel Fordo in October 
1758 against ConflanSj Bussy’s lieutenant in tho Northern 
Cn'cars. In December 1758 Fordo defeated Conllans at 
Condore, and in the follo-wing April captured Masulipatam, 
the only factory then loft to tho French north of Pondichery. 
The Dutch at Chensnra on the Plugh had also been giving 
trouble, and in November 1759 seized some English trading 
vessels ; whereupon Clive sent Fordo to deal with thorn. 
After two defeats near Chonsura tho Dutch agreed to confine 
themselves for the future to their commerce.^ In 1760 Clive 
left for England after ho had cleared the T'ronch out of Bengal 
and the Northern Circars and dosiroyed their inlluoncc at 
Hyderabad, and had left tho English company undisputed 
masters of the commercial and political situation in the whole 
of the north-eastern part of India. 

In the Carnatic the struggle had been more evenly 
balanced. In 1756 the French government sent out d’Achd 
with a fleot and 2000 regulars under a now commis- 
sioner, Lally, to tho Coromandel Coast. Both divisions of 
d’ Ache’s force eluded tho English squadrons on the watch 
for thorn,® and arrived on the Coromandel Coast — the 
first in September 1757, the second in the following May. 
When united they were slightly superior to the English 
fleet under Poeoek, who on Watson’s death in July 1757 
had taken command of the original three ships on the station 
and of Stoovens’s reinforcement, which arrived about the same 
time as d’Aohe’s second division. In April and August 1758 

^ Beioro fighting tho Butch Fordo had qualms about attaoldng a uoioinally 
friendly power and asked Olivo for an Order in Council to authorize him. Give 
was at cards when Fordoes nioSHago came ; without interrupting tho game he 
wrote on a slip of paper ; * Boar Fordo, fight them immediately. I ^ send 
you tho Order in Oounoil to-morrow'.’ Give's high-handed action brought no 
trouble to tho Ministry, for tho Butch not only apologised but paid damages 
for their seizure of English traders. 

* See voL i, p. 302^ 
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Pocock provoked d’Ackfi to fight, but both combats proved 
indecisive. On land Lally was more successful. He captured 
Cuddalore, Port St. David, and Arcot, and in December 1758 
laid siege to Madras with a force double that of the defenders.^ 

At this conjuncture Clive wrote to Pitt representing the 
urgent need of reinforcements. Since the dispatch of Steevens 
only one battahon — ^Draper’s — ^had been sent to India, while 
in addition to d’Ache’s fleet and 2000 men, a third French 
division with 1200 more soldiers was expected at Mauritius 
when Clive wrote on February 21, 1769 ; 

The repeated supplies furnished by the French from home 
compared with the handful of men sent out to us afiord 
a melancholy proof that our Company are not of themselves able 
to take the proper measures for the security of their settlements ; 
and unless they be assisted by the Nation they must inevitably 
at last fall a sacrifice to the superior efitorts of the French Company 
supported by their Monarch. ... It looks as if the French Govern- 
ment were turning their arms this way, in hopes of an equivalent 
for the losses they have reason to apprehend in America from the 
formidable force sent by us into that country.® 

As Clive implied, the fault lay more with the directors of 
the Company, who, according to Anson, were at that time 
‘ gratifying their private resentments, distressing his Majesty’s 
service, embroiling their constituents’ affairs ... in place of 
labouring for the interest of the Company and the nation.’ 
Pitt had already forestalled Clive’s wishes. In January 1769 
he had sanctioned the raising of a new regiment under Colonel 
Coote to sail immediately -with two men-of-war and a convoy 
of East Indiamen. In the following April he proposed to the 
House of Commons an annual subsidy of £20,000 to assist 
the East India Company during the rest of the war. Before 
the reinforcements could reach India, Pocock, returning in 
February from his winter anchorage at Bombay, had obliged 
Daily to give up the siege of Madras. D’Aoh6 ^d not appear 
from Mauritius until September and, after landing stores at 

^ Itenoh— 2300 Enropeans, 6000 Sepoys; English— -1700 Btafopeaffl% 
2200 Sepoys. 

* ahaOum MSS. 26. 
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Pondichery and fighting another indoeisivo battle with Pocock, 
returned to Mauritius, leaving LaUy to his fate. In 17G0 
Pitt once more came to the Company’s aid. In April the 
directors wrote to India announcing tho dispatch of a large 
reinforcement, ‘ the glorious successes at home having enabled 
the government to grant us large succours and we most 
gratefully confess the Ministry’s care of this Company.’ ^ In 
January of this year Coote defeated LaUy at Wandewash and 
by April had driven the French from all their settlements in 
the Carnatic except Pondichery. 

Late in September 1760 Pitt wrote to his wife : 

Pocock is arrived mthe Downs with seventeen rich India ships : 
value above two miUions. Col. Coote since the battle had taken 
several places and lastly Arcot the capital of that province.® 

In these simple words Pitt chronicled what had been in effect 
the ruin of the French East India Company. A few months 
later Pondichery and then Mahe on the Malabar Coast fell, 
and by April 6, 1761, the French had not a possession left 
in India. In 1754 the French East India Company brought 
over to France goods valued at £1,000,000 : in 1759, when the 
English Company’s exports were worth 1-| millions, the French 
exports were reduced to nothing.® 

This result was chiefly due to the disappearance of the 
French fleet from Indian waters after September 1759, a 
disappearance for which the credit is due to Pitt, At the end 
of a long conversation with Clive’s agent, Walsh, in November 
1759, Pitt had suddenly flashed out at him : ‘ What about 
Mauritius ? Would not the reduction ,of that be laying the 
axe to the root ? How far is it practicable ? ’ * This was no 
sudden idea of Pitt’s. La his instructions to Watson in 1767 
he had ordered him to attack Mauritius, if the Company 
desired it, and in 1760 he repeated these orders to the admir^ 
who took over Pocoek’s command. He had also been collecting 

^ Attber, Bm of British Power in India, i, 70. 

^ Oha^ham MSS, 5. Surai had boon rooapturod from tho Mahrattas In X759. 

’ Lanadovm Home MSS, 102 {Bevmw), and 99 (Betst Indies), 

Maloolm> Clive, ii| 127 
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information from mariners who had touched there, at lie de 
Bourbon or Madagascar during the previous forty years, ^ 
being convinced that Iho French could not hold India if 
they lost their harbours of refuge for the- Indian squadron 
durmg the monsoon months. In 1760 he laid aU -his 
plans for an expedition to Mauritius under Keppel, the victor 
at Goree, in co-operation with Cornish, the commodore loft on 
the Indian station. This expedition was afterwards diverted 
to Belleisle, but the mere rumour of the preparations answered 
Pitt’s purpose. Urgent orders were sent from Paris to d’A.che, 
warning him of tho intended attack and bidding him oir no 
account leave Mauritius for Indian waters ; and in June 1760 
French troops were sent to Mauritius instead of to India where 
they were sorely needed. When in February 1761 the East 
India Company asked Pitt to take up tho plan once more, 
the need for it had passed, for the French no longer had 
establishments in India to be served by a fleet.® 

The East India Company and the men who had won India 
for Eii^land were not slow to recognise their debt to Pitt during 
these critical years. Sulivan, chairman of the directors, 
told Pitt after his resignation that the Company ‘ not only 
owed their present glorious situation but their very existence 
to his generous protection,’ * Coote, the victor of Wandewash, 
frequently in after years sought his advice on Indian affahs, 
and Draper, one of the heroes of the defence of Madras, 
pompoudy recorded his virtues on an obelisk in his garden.* 
dive, ‘ the heaven-born general, not bom for a desk,’ was the 
more grateful for Pitt’s generous praise that he was little 
appreciated by his own Company, whose chairman in 1761 
spoke of Stringer Lavvrence as ‘the greatest military officer 
that ever was in Asia.’ ® Clive’s conquests were as little 
esteemed by Sulivan as his military ability : Bengal he thought 
of as only useful for the saltpetre it produced, and territorial 

^ ChatJbam MSS, 100. 

® See Corbett, ii, 132 sqq, ; Beaitsoa, li, 420 ; and Barcbou de Penhofen, 
Anglais dam VXnde^ ii, 248. 

* Chatham MSS. 60. 

* JML 27, and Chatham Carr, iii, 326, iv, 124. 

* Chatham MSS. 60, Sulivan to Pitt, Pobmary 6, 1761. 
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acquisitions as a cause o£ unjustifiable expense to tlio Company 
Small wonder, therelore, that Olivo Avas more confiding to Pitt 
than to his own immediate superiors, especially as he thought 
India to be the concern not merely of a few hundred share- 
holders but of the nation. He had his doubts about the wisdom 
of committing to a trading company the control of the three 
provmcos won for them at Plasscy, and the enormous revonuo 
which the collection of taxes over this vast tract would bring. 
These doubts ho confided to Pitt in his first letter to him of 
January 1759, and suggested that tho nation instead of the 
Company should assume those territorial and financial 
powers.® 

Olivo’s suggestion raised a point deslined to give Pitt much 
anxiety later on. Prom w'aut of due consideration perhaps 
he had to some extent prejudged tho case of territorial rights 
before Clive’s letter came. In 1767 , on the conquest of Calcutta, 
the Company had prayed for permission to retain all booty, 
including places captured, as a sot-ofif to thoir great expenses. 
In spite of the law officers’ adverse decision on tho question of 
right, Pitt, to relievo the Company’s finances, issued letters 
patent granting them the privilege of rotaiuing all booty gained 
from native enemies exclusively by thoir own troops and also of 
ceding fay treaty with the native powers fortresses and temtories 
in their possession. These letters patent, though not explicitly 
admitting the Company’s right to admini.ster and draw revenues 
from Indian territories, went a long way towards implying 
it.* When, therefore, Clive’s agent, Walsh, came in November 
1769 to discuss his principal’s proposal that the nation should 
take over the conquered torritorios, Pitt evidently felt himself 
in a difficulty. While admitting that tho'sohome was practicable 
he put it off for the time on tho ground that it involvod questions 
of a ‘ very nice nature.’ With Clive to carry it through he 
thought it might be managed, but Clive was coming home, and 

^ Chatham MSS, 60, Sulivan to Htt, July 27, 1761* 

* This scheme of collecting taxes for the Oxcat hlogd, for a consideration 
which Clive hero calculates at £2,000,000, was not put into practice until 1765, 
during Clive’s second tenure of office* 

• See Chatham MSS, 00 for tho law officers’ opinion and Htt’s instmerions 
for the letters patent of Sepiemher 10, 1757, and January 14, 1758* 
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his successors might be less equal to the task. Pitt also hinted 
at the objection, which afterwards assumed larger proportions 
in his eyes, that the patronage of the Crown might be unduly 
increased thereby, and could not see his way through the 
dilemma that ‘the Company were not proper to have it, -nor 
the Crown, for such a revenue would endanger our liberties.’ 
There the matter rested, with the result,, prophesied by Walsh, 
that, since the nation neglected the offer, the Company found 
itself compelled to undertake the charge ‘ for their greater quiet 
and safety, exclusive of gain.’ ^ 

The conquests of 1760 were cheaply won. The destruction 
of the Prench fleets in 1759 had made it impossible for Choiseul 
to send considerable reinforcements by sea, and any attempt 
by single ships to slip away from the French ports was frustrated 
by the vigilance of the English fleets. Colville had his squadron 
in America, Holmes in the West Indies, and Pocock in 
Indian waters. Saunders patrolled the Mediterranean, inspired 
some awe in the Barbary pirates, and secured the Levant 
trade. Rodney watched the Chaimel ports, sank French flat- 
bottomed boats, and destroyed their commerce. The two old 
sea-dogs, Hawke and Bosoawen, took turns in watching the 
Biscay ports so much at their ease that they seized two small 
French islands m the Bay whereon to grow fresh vegetables 
and draw water for their men.® 

The one anxiety was Germany, where Frederic had fared 
ill in 1759 and was hard pressed in 1760. In spite of victories 
at Liegnitz in August, and Torgau in November, he had suffered 
crushing defeats and had lost Dresden, Glatz, and other parts 
of Saxony and Siles^. Having once cast in his lot with 
Frederic, Pitt was determined not to leave him in the lurch 
at the peace ; but he was not anxious to buy back Frederic’s 
losses at the peace by the sacrifice of English conquests. The 
process of ‘ conquering America in Germany ’ had therefore to 
be continued. In 1758 and 1759 Ferdinand’s army had helped 
to divert France from the defence of her oversea posessions ; 
in 1760 its task was to prevent France from indirectly regain- 
ing these possessions by successes in Germany. But even after 

» Malcolm, Olive, ii, 127 egg, • Enliet, t, 49. 
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the victory of Minden Ferdinand had written to say that 
he could not hold out much longer without more troops. 
It was impossible, said Pitt, to send reinforcements while 
Conflans was still unbeaten and anxious to invade 
England ; with 27,000 soldiers in America, 4000 in 
Africa, 5000 in Gibraltar, and 10,000 already in Germany 
not a man more could be spared from the smaU garrison 
at home.i Pitt wrote to this effect on November 6, 1759 ; 
a month later Conflans was beaten, all danger was past, and 
Pitt had consented to send reinforcements. Seven regi- 
ments of cavalry, one of them Elliot’s Horse, that famous 
troop of tailors whose exploits Charles Lamb himself could 
not gainsay,® eight battalions of infantry and, lastly, three 
battalions of guards were sent to Germany in 1760, the only 
conditions on which Pitt insisted being that the mfantry 
should be recalled at once in case of invasion, and that the 
regular troops left in England should be encamped with the 
‘ to make the face of an army at home.’ 3 By September 
1760 Ferdinand’s army had been raised to 96,000 men, over 
20,000 of whom were English, while the regulars loft in Great 
Br i^^aiu barely exceeded the numbers in Germany. Pitt 
recognised the risk of sendmg so large a proportion of the 
army to Germany and, in announcing to Temple the dispatch 
of the last contingent of guards, wrote, ‘ I stand responsible 
for the event : may Heaven send it prosperous I ’ * 

At least he felt assured that his generals would not play him 
false. Granby, who had succeeded to the command of the 
ir.T^giiaii contingent after Saekville’s disgrace, was not a brilliant 
general, but by his bravery, his modesty, and his chivalry he 
quickly earned the love of the British soldier and gained the 
notoriety of tavern signs ; while Pitt said of him : ‘ Whoever 
feels for the honour of England must think himseli a debtor 

» 1 Ohalihcm MSB, 90. 

» In Ms essa.y On the Mdancholy of Tailors, He questioned^ 

< whether in their fiercest charges they betrayed anything of that thoughtless 
oblivion of death with which a Frenchman jigs into battle/ At the battle 
of Emsdoif in July 1760 Elliot's Horse covered itself with glory. 

» Add, MSB. 32906, 1 196. 

* OrmviUe Facers, i, 347. 
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to the Marquis of Granby.’ ^ With Ferdinand also Pitt’s 
cordiality had been steadily increasing. He proposed a grant 
December of £20,000 to him after Minden in terms of warm admiration. 
1759 . On his side Ferdinand was not above a little innocent flattery 
of the great man : ‘ Comme vous avez servi vous m§me,’ he 
writes, in a letter of January 19, 1759, ‘ vous devez mieux sentir 
que persoime. . . ; and though officially in correspondence 

with Holdemess he never failed to write privately to Pitt 
reporting his plans and even asking for his advice on military 
rnatters.* 

Pitt’s expectations from his generals and from his prodigality 
in troops were hardly answered by events. The French had 
put their one respectable marshal, Broglie, in command, and 
Ferdinand, in spite of some occasional successes, was again 
■ driven out of Hesse and had much ado to hold on to 
Hanover. He kept the French off Frederic, which was Pitt’s 
chief aim, but he did nothing to strike the imagination or revive 
the popularity of the German operations, which had again 
lost favour in England since Minden. Pitt himself knew 
that without more to show for the great expense England 
was incurring, he would be unable to carry the country with 
him in supporting Frederic, and in the autumn talked gloomily 
of the ‘ doud that for some time has hung somewhat heavily 
upon the scene,’ and even declared that without greater 
activity on Ferdinand’s part he, for one, would not be for 
continuing the measures in Germany another year.® 

The doud of unpopularity about the German war was, 
however, barely larger than a man’s hand ; and when, 
on October 26, 1760, George 11 died, Pitt was at the 
. height of his gtor/: Canada and India were won, the 
French West Indies were falling in, Africa had yielded the 
only spot then valuable to England, the French navy had 
beffii driven ficom the sea and one of the French armi® had 
l^lllllllll^s'put^^M ::fti|ht=nl^;a3f&^ 
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one man’s triumph : the nation gave men and money willingly 
for what Pitt had shown them was a national struggle with 
France for the right to trade and settle whore they pleased. 
Pitt himself seemed all-powerful. The City named the new 
bridge at Blackfriars after the man who ‘ recovered, augmented 
and secured the British Empire in Asia, Africa and America.’ ^ 
Parliament voted all he asked without examination ; the 
King himself had lost his distrust of him and became more 
Pittite in martial schemes than Pitt himself. His colleagues 
cowered before him. When, with the ‘ vast and dangerous 
load ’ of a great war upon what he was pleased to call his 
‘ feeble shoulders,’ he gave way to a fit of impatience at 
some real or fancied slight, Lady Yarmouth, Newcastle, 
and all bis other colleagues, panic-stricken at the thought 
that he might resign and leave the war on their hands, usually 
gave in to all he demanded. In Prance his name had become 
as terrible as Marlborough’s half a century before, and to him, 
as to a generous and all-powerful adversary, were addressed 
petitions for mercy or favour from French courtiers, soldiers, 
writers and even from the humblest women.® Frederic, his 
ally, talked of him with the respect and confidence that 
he vouchsafed to no living monarch, and Catherine of Russia 
wrote to propitiate him. But such glory mado him onemios, 
who were not softened by his impatient outbursts and his 
contempt for fools. In a man who had to bear this ‘ vast and 
dangerous load ’ alone, such outbursts may have been venial, 
but none tho less surdy helped to work his downfall. 

1 Spo the inscription in Latin in Almon, Appondiac* vol. iii. 

» Of tho many appeals addressed to Pitt by relations of prisoners, tho 
following, preserved in Ohaiham 31, is the most engaging, ‘ Croyez-vous 
on bonne foy, Monsoigneur,’ writes Mario Lemotisseanx of Honflenr, 'quo 
nous autros lilies soyons bien disposez ^ eacalior votre superioritd, tandis qu’il 
vons plait do tenir nos amans claquemurez dans uno pnson ? . , . en serez- 
VOU8 un plus grand hommo ? quand vous me pnverez do voir mon amant. , , . 
Vons trouverez peut-otre qu*il ost ind4cent do convonir qu’on a un swnant, et 
de parlor i im grand seigneur do semblablos fariboles ; mais quand on aime 
nn matolot on y entond pas tant de dnosse . • • il se nommo Jean Laval de la 
ville de Honflenr de la haute me pris k Louisbonrg snr la ga alette Le Hazard 
venaaat du Cap, detenu dans les prisons de Vinoesfcer depuis trois ans : Croyez- 
moi ne vous faites point hair ; il y a tant do plaisir 4 ^tre aim A et nous aimerons 
si vdontiers oo que nous estimons d6j4 tant,* We do not loaow if Pitt yielded 
to this prayer, but since he preserved the letter it may have touched him enough 
t<^ .mtpre Jo,,his..$9iti^ 
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ITotb on the Employmej^t op Ikbiaks in the Seven Years* War 
(Seo above, p. 20.) 

There is no doubt that in this war the French commanders and goveniorH 
were guilty of encouraging the barbarous methods ol %\urfaie pTiictjs^'d 
by their Indian allies on inoffensive settlers and on English sohliers. .M. 
Waddington’s impartial narrative makes this clcsar. Even MoTuealm 
cannot be held entirely blameless for not taking greater ]n‘etiautii>nh to 
prevent the massacre of surrendered English- soldiers from Ih )1 t William 
Henry (see vol i, p. 347). To this incident Amheist was j>rolui hly nlluding 
in his reply to Vaudreuil. But the English ihemselvcB were not free fuan 
reproach. Before Pitt came into power Shirley had instiuett^ci Johnson 
to persuade the Indians to take up the hatchet against the Ereneh and 
told him that scalps and prisoners would be paid for. (Kecortl Ofllce. 
0 . 0. 5, 62.) Later Dinwiddie* Lioutonant-Govemor of Virginia, in a 
letter to Pitt himself of May 14, 1767, says incidentally that the Indians 
proceeded ‘ in parties with some of our people a-scalping and to discover 
the motions of the enemy ... a barbarous method of conducting war/ 
he adds apologetically, ‘introduced by the French, which we are obliged 
to follow in our own defence.’ (Kimball, i, 66 ; see also 80.) Town- 
shend said much the same in the House of Lords in 1777 : ‘ I'he case 
was this I M. de Montcalm employed them early in the war, which put 
ns under the necessity of doing the same 5 but they were never employed 
in the army under my command, but in assisting the troops in the laborious 
services necessarily attending an army ; they were never under military 
command, nor arrayed for military purpose/ Pitt himself in his instruc- 
tions to Abercromby and Amherst ordered them to cultivate * the best 
harmony and friendship possible . . . with the chiefs of the Indian tribes 
. . . and engage the said Indians to take part and act with our forces 
in all operations as you shall judge most expedient,* Speaking nearly 
twenty years later on the subject in the House of Lords he appears to 
have forgotten these orders, and had to be corrected by Amh(*rst, when 
he denied that he had sanctioned the use of Indian braves in war, (See 
below, pp. 322-4.) But he sanctioned no such atrocities as those which 
Suffolk complacently defended twenty years later in the war against 
our own brethren. When the Indians wore under responsible comm anders 
like Sir William Johnson, they were kept within duo limits, and no such 
incident as the massacre of Fort William Henry disgraced our arms in 
the Seven Years* War. Amherst in his dispatch from Montreal writes ; 
*Sir William Johnson has taken unwearied pain in keeping the Indians 
in humane bounds, and I have the pleasure to assure you that not a 
peasant, woman, or child has been hurt by thorn since I entered the 
enemy’s country.’ Pitt in his answer shows tho sense in which he desired 
the Indians’ co-operation. ‘His Majesty,’ he writes, ‘has learnt with 
sensible pleasure that, by the good order kept by Sir William Johnson 
among the Indians, no act of cruelty has stained the lustre of the British 
ams^’ 
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0i8pts y^o ^apdova* ^Kct/wwo’e erriix^*' 

&r7}s 

iSsoHYLxrs, Per$. 821.^ 

Intemperate heat and passion injures and betrays the cause it is anxious 
to maintain. — ^W illiam Pitt. 

‘ PiTi is single, imperious, proud, enthusiastick,’ said of Mm 
his rival Eos.** These qualities won for England an empire, 
but they were the undoing of Pitt. A man of the utmost 
consideration to subordinates, he showed his roughest and 
most unpleasing side to equals. In conducting the details of 
a great affair or disposing men of good spirit to follow his 
behests few could exercise more tact and patience ; but a 
contemptuous disregard for those of Ms own circle who ventured 
to disagree with him or hamper him raised many enemies 
on the watch to punish Mm. ‘ Eewer words, my Lord, for your 
words have long lost all weight with me ’ ®— may have been 
passed over when Pitt was needed, but could never have been 
forgiven even by the simple Duke of Newcastle. While 
there were losses to retrieve or new worlds to conquer, men, 
who would have been helpless without his enthusiasm and 
his readiness to take all upon him, endured Ms imperious 
ways, but they nursed their grievances and longed for 
the day of revenge. Against a man of Pitt’s impetuosity 
grievances were quickly pilod up. Often he was right in 

I ' Swdling; pride brings its crop of rettibn^Kt.’ 

* JStou« MSS. 263. » gee voL i, p. 269. 
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substance but by his manner gave handle to his adversaries ; 
sometimes ho was purely unreasonable. For oxamplis though 
he made it a general rule to confine his patronage to po.-^ls 
in his own department demanding active 'work, on the rare 
occasions when ho asked for an exceptional favour and vvas 
refused ho was shrill in his indignation. On sonio funcdcd 
insult at Court to his comiection, Sir. Eichard Lyttelton, ho. 
wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, ‘ How can 1 show my face 
in Parliament as a mmister if I cannot save a friend and brot her 
from oppression and disgrace unexampled?'^ Jn asking 
the Duke of Newcastle to give the Chaplain of the Jlouso 
of Commons a prebendal stall he wrote with grotesque 
humility : 

Knowing my entire inability to do ihu mighty matter, I beg to 
leave it with your Grace upon the justice and decency of the pre- 
tension. As I have not one word to say concerning hierarchies and 
powers, 1 would fain hope that I might be indtdgcd an humble 
prebend in the name of the Commons of England. 

When Temple was refused the Garter and resigned the Privy 
Seal in September 1759, Pitt, though remaining in oflice, 
announced that ‘his health required the air of tho country,’ 
and that he hoped to find greater consideration for his wishes 
‘when next h^ reluctant steps should bring him up tho 
stairs of Kensington and mix him with tho dust of tho auto- 
chamber.’ ® 

These were trifling matters: when he differed from his 
colleagues on affairs of greater moment he was even nioro 
overbearing. His irritability, which was not diminish(5d by 
power, is accounted for partly by his public anxieties, parlly 
by his frequent illnesses. Every year, except in 176B, after 
the winter labours of writing long dispatches to America and 
sending forth all his expeditions, ho was laid up for weeks 
in the early spring and had to excuse himself through his 

^ Torrens, ii, 355. 

* Temple, in consequence, obtained his Garter and withdrew his resignation. 
But the King, who hated him, almost threw tho i naignia in his face, as if he wore 
casting a bone to a troublesome cur. 
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sccretaiics for not answering letters or granting interviews 
even to foreign ministers. During those illnesses he was 
aware that intrigues against liim were generally rife, and ho was 
inchnod to frighten the culprits into submission by mcroased 
haughtiness on his return to activity.^ Besides the enemies 
he had raised in the Prince of Wales’s court and among 
the ‘ disobhged ’ mihtary men of the old school, whom he 
openly iloutod, he contrived in home affairs to set against 
himself Hardwicko, Mansfield, and the powerful phalanx of 
the law ; the Duke of Bedford and his influential following by 
his conduct of Irish affairs ; Newcastle and Legge by his 
mterferenco in finance. In all these instances he was more 
often to blame m manner than in substance. 


I. — Domestic Poliot 

The cause, for which ho brought the legal wasps’ nest 
about his cai’S, was a noble one, but he mismanaged it. 
Public liberty and the reform of abuses aro apt to suffer when 
a nation is engaged on a great war ; but Pitt found time in 
the midst of his military preparations to stand up for the 
rights of the people. During the vacation of 1757 a man had 
been illegally pressed for the army and confined in the Savoy. 
On his appUcation for release Lord Mansfield decided that it 
lay within the discretion of the judge to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus or not, where, as in this case, no criminal charge was 
exhibited against a man : he also expressed doubts as to the 
power of certain judges to issue the writ at all in vacation. 
The man was released by warrant of the Secretary at War 


* This was especially the case in 1759. Soo EitAorieal MSS. Commission, 
Weston Underwood, p. 315, June 7, 1769; ‘Tho political world seems quiet 
and since Mr. Titt lu^ af^in appeared alter a long dlnoss animosity subsides 
in outward appearance at least.’ See also Prussian Minister's report for this 
year in Bu^lle, Appendix, iii, 334, for IKewcastte's intrigues against him 
duxiDg xUdcsss 
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and therefore suffered no hardship. But Pjft -vras aghast at 
the discovery that a Tvrit of habeas corpus might be a matter 
not of obligation but of discretion to tho judges ; it was con- 
trary to all his ideas of the Habeas Corpus Act, tho Petition 
of Right, and Magna Charta itseK. The claim of tho humble, 
■who had no other property but ‘property in liberty,’ nuter 
appealed to him in vain. He immediately assumed that 
Mansfield had misinterpreted the law in order to weaken the 
liberty of the subject, and, without consulting Jlardwicko or 
indeed anybody, had a bill prepared by his Attorncy-tleiK'nil, 
Pratt, to make it clear that in all cases tho judges were bound 
to issue the writ. 

On a strict interpretation of the precedents Lord Mansfield 
f. was probably right in his decision ; but Pitt ruthlessly brushed 
aside technicalities that interfered with the right to claim a 
writ of habeas corpus. ‘ Compounding a great law of liberty ’ 
he called Mansfield’s judgment. 

For his own part [he declared in the House of Commons] he 
would never be entangled in the cobwebs of Westminster Hall, hut 
would force any judge who nibbled at the liberties of the people 
to hide his heai To have every Englishman’s birthright at the 
discretion of a judge was dangerous, since there was no trusting 
to the multiform, clashing, inconsistent opinions of Westminster 
Hall. 

One who heard this speech, while admitting its ovorpoworing 
force of persuasion, criticised it as that of ‘ a domineering school- 
master who kept his boys in order by raising their fears wit hout 
wasting argument upon them.’ In tho Commons h(> carried 
the bill -with ease, but he then found insuperable difficuKics. 
The King thought it an attack on his prerogative, llardwicko 
was piqued that he had not boon consulted, and Mansfi<'ld 
was stung by Pitt’s diatribe against him. Pitt attempted 
to beat down this opposition. He dinod with Newcastle on 
April 14 and had a long legal argument with him. * I have 
read,’ he told him, ‘ as I suppose you have, Littleton, Coke, 
Selden, and Sir Simon D’Ewes and can talk upon this question 
as any lawyer.’ He then expounded his view at great length— 
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that Mansfield bad wilfully misinterpreted the law : ‘ judges 
had frequently given up law and hberty,’ he said and made 
dark allusions to the fate of the ship-money judges. ‘ I saw 
I was to be bullied,’ quoth Newcastle, ‘ but he entirely failed 
of his aim.’ 

When the bill came to the House of Lords nobody supported 
it but Temple and the old warrior Granville. Hardwicke 
had it rofen-ed to the judges, reflecting that ‘ my Lord Mansfield 
being one of their body, has more opportumties of knowing 
and more facilities of giving them right hmts, I mean in matters 
of law, than anybody else.’ Pitt, in despair, threatened the 
Duke of Newcastle with ‘ the distrust, alienation and complaining 
in your streets ’ which would follow the rejecting the confirma- 
tion of their liberties in the Habeas Corpus Bfll,’ and implored 
him by his love for the country’s good ‘ not to throw away all 
the confidence, goodwill and national concord which at present 
attend his Majesty’s service’;^ but all to no purpose. The 
judges gave the answers expected of them and on June 2 the 
bill was rejected in the Lords, after Hardwicke had given a 
promise, which ho never fulfilled, to bring in a bill to relievo 
doubts. For a few days the Court was in a flutter lest Pitt 
should resign : ‘ Keep Mr. Pitt till we have peace, and then 
do what you will with him,’ said Lady Yarmouth. But 
Pitt could not resign then and contented himseK with venting 
his wrath on Hardwicko’s son. Lord Eoyston. Eoyston 
had abused Bockford in the House for speaking slightingly 
of the peers. ‘ I am sorry,’ said Pitt, ‘ to hear such language Juae 6, 
from a gentleman who is to be a peer,’ and proceeded to 
descant on Beckford’s importance and^ dignity, and above 
all on the dignity and importance of his office of alderman, 
concluding ‘ that for himself he should be prouder to be an 
aldenuau than a poor.’ In his stand for public liberty Pitt 
was undoubtedly right. As he retorted on Lady Yarmouth, 
when she said aU the lawyers were against his bill, ‘ Madam, 
if all the Bishops on the Bench were to say the people should 
not have the use of the Bible, would the people part with their 
Bible?’ But if, .instead of attacking Man^eld and the 
» AO. MS8, 32880, fi. 104. 110. 
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lawyers, he had conciliated Hardwicke he would probably 
have gained his point.^ 

Hardwicke was a man worth even Pitt’s while to conciliate. 
He was a great judge, was respected by the King, and was 
slavishly followed by the Duke of Newcastle ; he carried 
great weight in the Cabinet Council, which, though not in office, 
he still attended, and was almost a dictator in the House of 
Lords. As a rule Pitt and Hardwicke were on most fnendly 
terms. Hardwicke liked to pose before Pitt as the man of the 
world, smiling indulgently at the younger man’s enthusiasm ; 
but he recognised his ability and rarely encouraged Newcastle’s 
inclination to rebel against his despotism. Pitt admired 
Hardwicke’s legal knowledge, consulted him freely on all 
questions of international law, and was often glad of his 
criticisms on his own dispatches. But when Pitt had fully con- 
sidered a question for himself, he did not make enough allow- 
ances for the pardonable vanity of an old man accustomed to be 
consulted and to be heard with deference. He again offended 
Hardwicke’s tenderest feelings in 1759 by a violent outburst 
against his son Joseph Yorke, envoy at The Hague, who had 
been guilty of what at worst was an error of judgment.® Often, 
too, by flaring up at the least breath of objection to his pet 
measures he stirred up Hardwicke to more energetic opposition 
than he would naturally have undertaken ; nor is it surprising 
that Hardwicke should now and then have been inclined to 
show Pitt that he could not carry everybody with him. 

On his favourite militia, especially, Pitt suffered several 
rebuffs owing to Hardwicke,® who while professing to admire 
it in principle showed^ all the conservative lawyer’s ingenuity 

^ Most of the correepondonce xelating to this episode is to be found in 
Yorko, Hardwicke^ iii, 1-62. See also Farh xv, 87X 3qq. for Pratt’s 
bin and the arguments for and against it ; and Bogors, FrotesU of tliA Lords of 
May 30 and June 2, 1768, which were no doubt inspired by Pitt, 

* See below, pp, 76-6. 

* In 1767 Hardwicke with Anson and Newcastle rejected a valuable reform 
in the payment of seamen’s wages, which Pitt strongly supported; they 
allowed it, however, to pass in 1768, perhaps from a feebng that the Habeas 
Corpus triumph was enough for one year. This reform w^as to remedy somewhat 
simfiar grievances to those the Chelsea pensioners had suSered before Pitt’s 
Act of 1754, 
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in finding objections in detail. IIo tacitly encouraged the 
opposition to it in the country districts ; ^ refused to allow it 
to be extended even to the Lowlands of Scotland in the face 
of Pitt’s support, ’and obstructed reforms found necessary in 
the original Act. Pitt was in high dudgeon when the bill April 15, 
extending the militia beyond its original term of five years had 
to be dropped. He declared, much to the uneasiness of Hard- 
wicke and Newcastle, that he should reintroduce it on the 
first day of the next session and that ‘ if the militia was not 
continued he should look upon the country as absolutely un- 
done ’ ; and ho reminded his critics that, but for the militia, 
he should never have been able to send to Germany the 
large drafts of regulars for which they especially clamoured.’ 2 
In the following autumn, however, Pitt had a friendly talk 
with Hardwicke on the subject and removed many of his 
objections.® Such friendly talks at an earlier stage of this 
and other controversies between them would have smoothed 
Pitt’s path not only with Hardivieke but also, through his 
influence, with Newcastle. 


II. — lEBnAND 

With the Duke of Bedford and the Bedford connection 
Pitt quarrelled about Ireland. Hero also he was right in 
substance but unnecessarily arrogant in tone to one of the 
proudest of an intensely proud aristocracy. Bedford, once 
an ally of Pitt,* had entirely gone over to Pox’s side when 
he accepted the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1766 . Ho was 

^ See vol. i, p. 404. 

» In 1760 according to the Commons Journals, not 1760, as SmoHett 
(bk. iu, ch. 302) states, the principal measures to amend defects in the militia 
laws were brought forward. The bill for extending the militia to Scotland was 
rejected Ap^ 16, 1760. Bills rehoving counties of some of the expenses 
connected with tho militia and limiting the practice of obtaining substitutes 
for personal service were assented to on May 22, 1760. Tho various amending 
and consolidating Acts are 31 Geo. II, e. 26; 32 Geo. 11, co. 20, 21* 
33 Geo. n, oc. 2, 22, 24 ; 2 Geo. Ill, c. 20. T'or the debates and correspond* 
ence, see Add, MSS. 32904, ff. 184, 250, 343, 392 ; 32906, ff. 103, 339. 

* See below, p. 68. 

* See vol. i, pp. 1103, 166, &;c. 
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unfortunate in his secretary, Eigby, an unblushing ofBlee-seeker 
who made his master unpopular except among his own boon 
companions. The Duke himself, though comparatively honest 
and well intentioned, was neither tactftd nor industrious 
and took his orders from Pitt — a man whom he had once 
patronized — ^with ill-concealed impatience. When he came over 
to Ireland in 1757 the Irish Parhament, though soothed by 
a year of good government under Devonshire, was still ready 
to flare up at the remembrance of his foolish predecessor, 
the Duke of Dorset, and Lord George Sackville, the duke’s 
son and secretary. Bedford’s first act was not calculated 
to conciliate it. Finding a pension of £800 vacant on what 
Pitt called the ‘ opprobrious list ’ of Ireland, he gave it to 
his sister-in-law. Lady Betty Waldegrave. This was the more 
scandalous, since he had recently complained to Newcastle 
of the increase of these pensions in thirty years by nearly 
£20,000.^ The Irish House of Commons retorted by strong 
resolutions against pensions, absentees, and other grievances, 
which Bedford at first refused to transnait officially to England. 
When Pitt received Bedford’s letter announcing that he should 
not transmit the resolutions, he called a Cabinet Council and, 
supported by its unanimous opinion, peremptorily ordered 
Bedford to send them over and inform the Irish House of 
Commons he had done so.® Bedford’s ill-humour was not 
diminished when he found that the contents of Pitt’s dispatch 
had leaked out and that he stood rebuked before the whole of 
Ireland. Instead of sending Pitt suggestions for appeasing 
the party quarrels in that kingdom, as had been requested of 
him, he asked leave to come to England for the usual eighteen 
months’ holiday. He was told by Pitt first to compose the 
differences between the various ‘ undertakers ’ of govommont 
and produce a respectable list of Lords Justices to take his 
place during his absence.® After some difficulty Bedford 
succeeded, and came over in March 1758. 

^ Bedford Corr. li, 272. 

■ The Cabinet Connoil was held on Novombor 17, 1767 {Qhafham MSS* 84), 

* To avoid the trouble of finding three Lords Justices who would not 
quarrel, Bedford proposed to Pitt that he should revive the plan of a single 
Lord Deputy. But Pitt thought an attempt at conciliation should be made. 
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Bedford had more apparent justification for his grievance 
as to the frequent calls made by Pitt on the Irish military 
establishment. The standing army in Ireland was fixed at 
12,000 and was paid by the Irish Parliament. Constitu- 
tionally there was no objection to this army being drawn upon 
in time of war, if the defences of Ireland were not unduly 
weakened ; but every .man had to be wrimg from Bedford. 
At each order from Pitt for Irish regiments to go on foreign 
service Bedford protested that the Papists would rise, that 
the country was ‘ full of disaffected inhabitants,’ and that it 
was left open to invasion. Pitt gave little heed to these 
complaints. In the first three years of his ministry ho ordered 
abroad five regiments of cavalry and three infantry battalions, 
besides making large demands on the battalions remaining in 
the island for drafts to other regiments.^ His policy did not 
endanger the safety of Ireland, for which he relied on the 
fleet, while no force could have obviated small raids hke 
Thiirot’s. Nor did he believe in Bedford’s timorous pleas 
about civil disaffection. He was an Irishman himself on his 
mother’s side, and had an uncle. Lord Grandison, and a brother- 
in-law, Mr. Needham, who lived in Ireland and kept him 
informed of the country’s state of feeling.^ Unmoved by the 
fears of an indolent and absentee lord-lieutenant, he judged 
that a few French emissaries among the Papists did not portend 
disloyalty in the great mass of the population. 

The Irish were sotmd, but they needed stirring up to defend 
themselves ; and Bedford was not the man to stir them. At 
the Cabinet held on May 8, 1759, to discuss plans of defence, 
Bedford himself was present and in answer to his complaints 
of the reduced establishment in Ireland was instructed to issue 
com mi ssions of array in Ulster, arm the Protestants, and beat up 

‘ For Pitt’s requisitions on Ireland see Record Office — Foreigjh, Varimu, 
08-71 (the Irish Correspondence), also BeAfori Con., passim. Ktt gener- 
ally ordered the drafts to be put on the English eatablishmeut for pay, but 
the complete battalions and regimonts sent abroad were kept on the Irish 
establishment. The infantry battalions sent to America and Africa in 1707 
and 1768 were replaced by Pitt during the invasion scare of 1759. 

’ See Ohatkam MBS. 33 for Grandison’s letters, especiidly one of February 
1755 dilating on the loyalty of Ireland to England. 
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recruits to complete the regiments below strength. Pitt him- 
self did his part. He sent two regiments from Bristol to Belfast 
in May 1759, and in his dispatches exhorted Bedford to 
‘ use the utmost endeavours to animate and excite loyal people 
to exert their well-known zeal and spirit in support of govern- 
ment and in defence of all that is dear to them.’ But Bedford 
preferred to nurse his grievances and did not trouble to return 
to Ireland until October. He then broke up encampments and 
dispersed the soldiers because of bad weather, complained that 
he could not raise the paltry 1,600 recruits needed, and refused 
to call out the militia in Ulster because it would interfere with 
the linen trade : it was difidcult, he remarked, ‘ to infuse spuit 
without depressing too much.’ In spite of this misplaced ten- 
derness for Irish susceptibihties his government was extremely 
unpopular, owing partly to suspicions of the financial integrity 
of his subordinates, partly to rumours of an intended union 
with England. Early in December 1769 the mob mvaded the 
Parhament House, put an old woman in the Speaker’s chair, 
and for some hours had Dublin at its mercy. Bedford showed 
signal incompetence in dealing with this riot and tracking 
out the ringleaders. His want of statesmanlike forethought 
in providing for the country’s defence was equally manifest 
when Thurot landed in Ulster in the following February. 
Colonel Jennings’s small force at Carriekfergus had only a few 
rounds of ammunition and was therefore forced to surrender, 
while Bedford’s zeal for the linen industry of Belfast left the 
town so unprepared to defend it that it humbly complied 
with Thurot ’s demand for stores. 

While Bedford was lamenting that he could raise no 
recruits, public-spirited men like Lord Drogheda and Pitt’s 
friend. Sir James CaldweU, easily raised horse and foot at their 
own expense.^ But Pitt, in spite of the ‘ honour and respect 

* Caldwell consulted Ktt about the uniform for his light horse, and 
su^ested hussar dress. ‘ No,’ said Ktt, ‘ it would be injudicious to take off 
the eye by any whimsioal peculiarity of dress from the essential dignity of your 
coips which win consist in having your men wen-chosen, disciplined, mounted 
and dressed m the regimentals of your country. It will be to their honour 
to appear like firm and determmed soldiei's, not like scampering hussars.’ 
{Chatham MSS. 70.) 
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he had for the Irish nation,’ was disgusted at the general 
apathy reported by Bedford. However genuine might be the 
zeal of his Majesty’s Protestant subjects in Ireland, he told 
Bedford, 

the almost total inef&caoy of that zeal, though ever so real . . . 
cannot but administer here much just groimds of wonder and 
concern. . . . The looms' and manufactures are most deservedly 
tender points to the proprietors in that opulent kingdom, 

he admitted, but could not help drawing a contrast between 
the 14,000 militia raised in England and the inability of Irish 
Protestants to find the 1,G00 recruits required of them. To 
Caldwell he poured out his indignation in private, andNovom 
in the House of Commons inveighed bitterly, according to 
Lucas, against all the people of Ireland, bidding the Irish 
members acquaint their friends at home that ‘ however they 
may talk of their zeal for the service of the government, the 
City furnished more men by their single subscription than aU 
the kingdom of Ireland did in a whole year.’ ^ Bedford 
himself Pitt addressed in tones of haughty rebuke, which 
the proud little duke never forgave. He was gravely sarcastic 
about his tenderness to the Ulster manufacturers ; but after 
the serious riots in Dublin he frankly warned him that he 
must show more vigilance, asked him why the ‘ laws were 
losing aU energy, magistracy all authority, and Parliament 
all reverence,’ and required him not to permit the recurrence 
of * outrageous and atrocious insults and violence against the 
highest and most sacred parts of government.’ He pressed 
him again and again to bring the culprits to justice and drew 
attention to tho misleading reports on Ireland given to the 
Cabinet by Bedford personally.® In March 1760 Bedford 

^ Lucas adds : * 0 1 Low my soul was fired with indignatiou at the base 
unjust reproseniation ; and how I longed for an opportunity of answering and 
lashing the flattering triumphant orator* upon this occasion at least.^ (ifis* 
torical M83, Commmion^ XII, x, p. 254.) See also Walpole, Qeofrgt il, 
ili, 235 

® See Pitt’s letter of January 6, 1760 {Bedford Corr. ii, 399), and the Irish 
Oorrespondonce of December 1759-January 1760 in Eeoord Ofl&ce — Foreign, 
Fonbua, 68-73* 
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came for another holiday to England and early in George Ill’s 
reign resigned his post. 

Before that Pitt had one more bout with him. According 
to custom the English Privy Council sent over heads of bills 
to be considered by the new Irish Parliament summoned at 
the beginning of the reign. Among these was a money bill, 
which the Lords Justices returned on the plea that the 
Irish House of Commons alone could grant taxes. This 
claim had long been a subject of dispute. Bedford carried 
most of the Cabinet with him in rejecting it peremptorily. 
But Pitt stood out against them. While no more enlightened 
than his contemporaries in his belief that Ireland could only 
be ruled through the Protestant minority, he was as jealous 
for the Irish Parliament’s rights of taxation as for those of ins 
own House. He refused, therefore, to sign the letter ordering 
the Lords Justices to present the bill, and afterwards, when 
Bedford dismissed his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Malone, 
for supporting the Lords Justices’ view, sent him a scornful 
letter, regretting that he had not been consulted, smee he 
‘ should have doubted the expediency of such a step and 
thought that it required to be more maturely weighed.’^ 
As in the case of the Habeas Corpus and the militia, 
Pitt’s Irish policy was more enlightened than that of his 
contemporaries. But by his scornful treatment of the man 
through whom he had to work he lost all power of influencing 
his actions in Ireland. Indeed he caused Bedford to detest 
him so cordially that he would hardly allow that Pitt had 
any merit even as an orator : ® and unfortunately Bedford and 
his connection were Jfco gain great influence in the next reign. 

^ Sm Bedford Oorr. ii, 428 and iii, 6, and Walpole, George 111, i, 31-2. Com- 
pare with thto incident Pitt’s opposition to the Whigs in 1773 on the proposed 
Irish absentee tax (see below, pp. 292-3). It is interesting to note, in reference 
to Malone, whom Pitt thns took nnder his protection, the oompaxison made by 
SackviEe : ‘ For a popnlar assembly I would choose Mr. Ett ; for a Privy 
Council Murray; for twdve wise men Malone.’ (Leoky, Eistory of IrSand, 
463«) 

• Viry to Solar, September 4, 1762 {Lcmdowne Souse MSS* voL x). 
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III. — Pitt and the Finance op his Wae 

Pitt was very sensitive about the constantly increasing 
budgets during his ministry. The covert opposition of men 
like Bedford, Newcastle and Holdemess, who had felt the 
lash of his tongue, he thought he could ignore as long as he had 
the support of the people ; but, when plain citizens like Olive’s 
father twitted him on the enormous debt, he recognised that 
the most serious danger to this support would be a popular out- 
cry against the extravagance of the war. He often, therefore, 
rudely reminded Newcastle and Legge, who were primarily 
responsible for revenue and expenditure, that, though he 
expected all his demands for money to be instantly satisfied, 
he was keeping a vigilant eye on Treasury methods of 
administration. 

The financial system of the country, even as simplified 
by Pelham’s reforms,’’ did not lend itself easily to the extra- 
ordinary demands made by Pitt for the Seven Years’ War. 
Instead of a single Consolidated Fund, there were four — ^the 
Civil List, South Sea, Aggregate, and General Funds, each fed 
by separate taxes or proportions of taxes and each earmarked 
for the payment of separate charges and debt-services. Any 
surpluses arising from these four funds were paid into the 
Sinking Fund, which was nominally for the redemption of debt, 
but in an emergency was drawn upon for current services. 
The revenue was derived mainly from three sources, the land 
tax, the malt tax, and tonnage and poundage on imports 
and a few exports. Tho land tax, by an indulgent system of 
assessment, was levied on only half the*aotual value of land 
and on scarcely ono-fiftioth of personal property; though it 
normally stood at 2«. in the pound, in war time it was invariably 
raised to 4s. when it brought in about £2,000,000. The malt 
tax in 1766 was 6}d. a bushel ; in 17G0 Legge raised it to 
OJd., which brought in an average yield of £760,000. Tonnage 
and poundage could bo reckoned at a mean of 20 per cent, 
on all imports, to which Legge added a further 6 per cent. 


^ See voL i, pp^ I68^9i. 
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in 1759. Before the war the average revenue of Great 
Britain from all sources came to under £7,000,000 : vrith the 
increase to the land tax and the extra malt and import duties 
it barely exceeded £8,500,000.^ Under the existing system 
of finance it was difficult to add appreciably to this total. 
Even with its low assessment the land tax of 4s. was con- 
sidered a grievous burden ; while most articles of impoxi; were 
either taxed beyond the most remunerative point or entirely 
prohibited.® 

But Pitt’s world-wide campaigns, though extraordinarily 
cheap compared with later wars, could not be earned on for 
eight or nine millions a year. In 1757, it is true, the sup- 
plies voted amounted to only £8,509,000, but in 1758 they 
rose to £10,486,000, in 1759 were £12,761,000, in 1760 
£15,508,000, ha 1761 £19,616,000,® and in 1762 £18,299,000.* 
Part of the deficit for these years was met by drawing on the 
Sinking Fund, part by new loans. Lyttelton raised a loan of 

^ DoTi^ell (Eistory of Taxation, voL ii, chap, v) estimates the revenue for 


1765 as foEows ; — 

Customs ........ £1>780,000 

Excise (including malt tax) 3,600,000 

Land tax at 2s. . . . . • . . 1,000,000 

Window tax, duties on pensions and offices . . 235,000 

Stamps 137,000 


£6,812,000 


Sinclair (History of the Public Bevmue, voL i) gives the revenue for 1769 as 
follows ; — 


Customs .... 

. £1,985,376 

Excise (including malt tax) . 

. 3,887,349 

Land tax at 4s. . 

. 1,737,608 

Incidents . . . 

650,000 

Stamps .... 

263,207 


£8,523,540 


* For this sketch of the financial ^stom in Pitt’s time see DoweE, ho cit, 
Adam Smith, Sinclair, loo cit., An Account of the Revenue of the Crown, by Mr* 
Zegge (Lansdovme Bouse MSB* 116) and Chatham MSS. 81. 

® In normal years the Civil List of £800,000 was not voted with the supplies 
of the year, being met by special taxes not included in the annual revenue of 
the eounfcry. But in 1761, the first year of the new reign, the Civil List appeared 
on the estimates, and the taxes to meet it were voted for the reign. 

* In 1762 the Prussian subsidy of £670,000 was not voted. 
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£2,000,000 in 1756; Legge, £8,000,000 m 1757, £6,000.000 
in 1758, £6,600,000 in 1769, £8,000,000 in 1760, £12,000,000 
in 1761 ; Barrington £12,000,000 in 1762. But these sums do 
not represent the total amount of debt incuixed, -which -was 
considerably increased by lottery prizes and annuities thrown 
in to induce subscribers to be content with 8 per cent, interest. 
Altogether by the end of the war the national debt, reduced 
by Pelham’s operations to £72,000,000 in 1756, had been 
brought up to nearly £150,000,000.^ 

Most of the economists and politicians of the time were 
aghast at these budgets and loans. Hume, writing on Public 
Credit four years before the war, took the gloomiest view 
then of the nation’s indebtedness : ‘ It must, indeed,’ he 

said, ‘ be one of these two events : either the nation must 
destroy public credit, or public credit will destroy the nation.’ 
Adam Smith, writing in the middle of the American war, 
was doubtful whether the nation ‘ could support, -without 
great distress, a burden a little greater than what has already 
been laid upon her.’ Pelham thought a budget of £10,000,000 
and a debt of £78,000,000 almost destructive of the country’s 
credit,® and nearly every pamphleteer who wrote against 
Pitt dui-ing the war laid the greatest stress on the bankruptcy 
and ruin which was bound to overtake the country as a result 
of his extravagance. SmoUett added a barb to the shaft 
when he pointed out -with malevolent exactitude that in the 
budget of 1760 a sum of £2,844,486 165. 7|d. was 

paid to foreigners for supporting the -war in Germany . . . during 
the administration of those who declared in Parliament (the words 
still sounding in our ears) that not a man, nor even half a man, 
should be sent from Great Britain to Germany to fight the battles 
of any foreign elector.® 

Undoubtedly, considering the comparative poverty of the 
country in Pitt’s time, both budgets and loans were high. 

1 Adam Smith (Book V, chap, lii) reckons that, after various adjust- 
ments had been made and the estimated -value o£ life annuities included, the 
debt in 1764 was about £147.000,000. This figure corresponds very closely 
with that given in Tho Pfesuii State of (he Nation, published in 1768, as well 
as with that of Sir John Sincto, who -wrote in 1803. 

* See vol. i, p. 169. * Eietary, Book HI, chap, aii 

von. II. 
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Beckoning the population of Great Britain at 8,000,000 in 
1762, the expenditure for that year came to nearly £2 10s., 
and the debt charge to over £18 per head of the population. 
How high this was may be seen from the fact that in 1902, at 
the end of the South African war, when the country was im- 
measurably richer and the value of money much lower, the 
annual expenditure per head was only £4 and the debt charge 
no more than £19.^ 

When Pitt became Secretary of State he saw too well 
the connection between the success of his campaigns and the 
policy of the Treasury to allow Newcastle and Legge to naanage 
the country’s finances without his interference, tlnfortunately 
this interference was not uniform or consistent. Sometimes, 
according to the theory of departmental government then 
universally held, he ostentatiously disclaimed all responsibility 
for finance, and talked both in public and private as if it were 
a matter from which he was entirely detached. In such moods 
he would give it to be understood that it was his business to 
call forth fleets and armies and direct their operations, the 
Treasury’s to provide the money for such purposes and see 
that it was not wastefully administered. In 1769, for example, 
after complaining to the Duke of Newcastle of the uncertainty 
and procrastination of the Treasury, he added that he had no 
intention 

by any public statement to be understood as buffeting Mr. Legge, 
which he did not mean. Finance was not his department : he 
could not therefore be held responsible for it ; but he hoped those 
whose particular province it was would take this very interesting 
affair [of public credit] into their most serious consideration, and 
think of applying some remedy before it was too late.® 

^ la 1762 Ireland had separate taxes and a separate debt. There axe no 
exact figures available for the population of Great Britain in 1762, but SUllar. 
ton, Qazetteer cf the. World, estimates that of England and Wales at 6| milhons, 
to which milhons may be added for Scotland. In 1772 Fennant estimated 
the population of England and Scotland at 10,000,000, a slightly higher figure 
than lullarton’s for 1770 (Finkerton, Voyages, iii, 477). In 1902 the populatioa 
of tho United Kingdom was 41} millions, the budget balanced at about £179| 
millions, and the national debt stood at about £766} millions. 

^ Add. MSS. 32890, f. 223, Memorandum by Newcastle on The Present State 
oj Affairs at Borne and Ahroad (April 21, 1769). See, however, below, pp. 62-6, 
Ktt’s idea of ‘ not bufieiang Mr. Legge.’ 
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But this was too detached an attitude for Pitt to keep up 
consistently. ‘ I find !Mr. Pitt will be very meddling in all 
these affairs ... he wanted plainly to give me directions 
what to do,’ ^ IS usually the bm-den of Newcastle’s complamts 
about Pitt’s attitude on finance. On the cost of the German 
operations especially Newcastle had many bad quarters of an 
hour with Pitt. They were the least popular part of the war, 
and also the most extravagant. This extravagance was partly 
due to Newcastle’s habit, from subservience to the King, of 
passing the German accounts without close examination. In 
the spring of 1758 Pitt was aghast at the prodigious expense, 

. . . the establishments so high, the allowances so excessive in 
quantity . . . the demand of forage ... is preposterous and would 
revolt all the world. I wish to God I could see my way through 
this mountain of expense.® 

He even accused the poor old duke of wilfully passing an 
exorbitant demand for the Hessian troops’ forage, in order to 
render the war, ‘ his war,’ odious and impracticable.® In 
the autumn of the same year Newcastle suddenly informed 
Pitt that a loan of £12,000,000 would be required for the 
service of 1759. Pitt had reckoned on half that amount, and 
on investigation discovered the excess to be chiefly due to 
an impudent demand of Munchausen, which Newcastle had 
meekly accepted, to double the cost of the German troops. 
There was an explosion and a threat of resignation from Pitt 
before Newcastle was brought to his senses. The excessive 
estimate was withdrawn, the amount of the loan halved, and 
Pitt restored to good humour. He could now, he said, go 
down to the House in the highest spirits ; and, Newcastle tells 
the King, he spoke ‘ with the greatest respect of your Majesty’s 
electorate and expressed the highest gratitude to your Majesty 
for risking the ruin and destruction of your electoral dominions 

* Mi, MB8. 32912 , 1 164. 

• Chesthem Oorr. i, 305. 

^ Add» MSB^ 32918^ f. 467. According to the !£^nxssian envoys (Schafer^ 

562) there -was some ground lor Pitt’s suspicions that some of the Treasury 
ofi^cials, merely to spite him> were wasteful of the national resources. New- 
castle, at any rate, was quite innocently incompetent. 
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for the sake of this country.’ ^ But Pitt was not pacified for 
long. His often repeated homilies on extravagance wrung 
from the distracted duke the comment that it was amazing 
the person who by liis measures had run up all this expense 
should grumble at it ; ® 

such treatment [he declared to Hardwieke] from one whom I have 
nourished and served is not and cannot be borne ... he will be 
Treasurer, Secretary, General, and Admiral. The first he shall 
not be whilst I am there. I . . . am determined to ask leave to 
retire the moment the session is over. 

Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had an even more 
uncomfortable time. His refusal in 1756 to pay the Hessian 
subsidy without the sanction of Parliament proved to be a 
solitary instance of courage.® He afterwards earned Pitt’s 
contempt by his treachery in 1757 * and by the want of confi- 
dence he showed in the country’s resources. When Pitt felt 
contempt he was not backward in showing it : Legge he 
spoke of to Newcastle as ‘ a little low genius,’ ® and made no 
scruple about attacking his finance publicly in the House of 
Commons. In 1768 Legge was so much provoked by his 
criticisms that he resigned in a pet, but returned to his post 
after a few days of intense anxiety to the Duke of Newcastle. 

The budget debates of 1769 are amusing to read in the light 
of Pitt’s remark that ‘ finance was not his province,’ and that 
he did not mean ‘to buffet Mr. Legge.’ There had been 
considerable discussion in the Cabinet as to the best way of 
raising additional taxation. Pitt urged a graduated tax on 
shops, but Legge, tljjnking the graduation would be too difl&cult, 
suggested that the tax should be uniform, whatever the shop’s 

‘ AM. MSS. 32884, f. 27 ; 32885, fl. 484 ; 32886, t 323. Newcastlo 

indeed was incorrigible. In the following year he urged Granby to pass the 
Hanoverian aooounts without investigation, which Granby very properly 
refused to do. !FinaUy the complaints of wastefulness by the Treasury com- 
missariat officers in Germany and of their scanty provision for the troops became 
so persistent that Htt insisted on an independent committee of inquiry, much 
to the duke’s disgust. (See Waddington, iv, 261, and Manners, Oranhy, 
pp. 89, 123-^, 161, 201.) 

* Add. MJSiS. 32890, f. 130. 

* See rol. i, p. 310. 


* See voL i, p. 262. 

< Add. MSS. 32912, f. 164. 
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earnings. This suggestion was so obviously unfair that it was 
withdrawn by Legge for a special tax on sugar.^ But sugar 
would not do at all for Pitt. Tho mercantile interest, 
especially that of the West Indian sugar planters, was always 
an object of his particular attention. Not that he neglected 
the landed interest, which most of his contemporaries stiU 
looked upon as the tender plant to be nurtured, but he saw 
better than most that without the wealth of his friends the 
City merchants England’s extraordinary exertions in this war 
would have been impossible. He was, too, a protectionist, 
not so much for economic reasons as from a deep-seated belief 
that trade regulations were the links that hold the British 
possessions together.® 

When, therefore, Legge’s proposal to tax sugar came before 
the House, Pitt warmly supported Bockford’s opposition to it. 
Beckford’s wearisome disquisition on his favourite topic had 
been greeted with many ‘ horse laughs.’ When he sat down, 

‘ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ began Pitt, and again a ‘ horse laugh,’ M-ircii 
more hesitating, was heard. ‘ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ than- 
dered Pitt ; and, in tho dead silence that followed, ‘ Sugar, 

Mr. Speaker,’ he whispered in his most dulcet tone : ‘ who 
will laugh at sugar now ? ’ He then launched out into a 
panegyric of Beckford, whose friendship had been one of 
the few glories of his life, and who had deserved as well of 
his country as any servant of the Crown. Ho also praised 
Sir Josiah Child, whose theories of trade had been quoted by 
Beckford, speaking of him as one whose character was known 
wherever a ship sailed, and who was not only a great mercantile 
writer but fit to govern a groat Empire cr to make a little 

I PortheBO proposals see CSaiRam MSS. 81, Adi. MSS. 32887, f. 428, end 
32888, f. 404. I'or a criticism of the nniform shop tax see Adam Smith, WealA 
of Nations, Book V, chap, iii 

* This comes out most clearly in his speeches on America, e.g. in his first 
speech of January 14, 1706, and in his difference "with Burke on free ports in 
Dominica and Jamaica and on cotton-planting in the latter island. (See below, 
pp. 183.) Ktt’s mercantile theory is very much tho same as that originally 
preached by Mr. Oiamborlain in his early speeches on tariff reform. It is 
interesting to note that at this time Hume had already expressed free trade 
principles in his Sitays published in 1762 (see eqpech^y his essay, ‘ Of the 
Jealousy of Trade ’). 
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kingdom a great one ; ^ and yet Child himself could not have 
spoken with more weight than Beckford. Why should the 
name of sugar be greeted indecently with a ‘ horse laugh ’ ? A 
mention of land or com would have been received with respect, 
yet they were hardly more staple industries of the nation than 
sugar. An additional 5 per cent, tax on sugar would, he 
prophesied, be regretted even by those who proposed it. 
His own proposal had been for a graduated tax on shops ; 
unpopular as such a tax might be in London, he would 
proclaim his belief in it if he were to be stoned for it in the 
streets. But the prejudices of mankind could not be ignored : 
a tax on currants, if represented with warmth and rage as 
a tax on the national plum - pudding, might prove the un- 
doing of a ministry. Then he turned savagely on Legge. 
Opening his attack with that awful humility, which he some- 
times assumed when he wished to send a cold shudder down 
the backs of his hearers, he called himself a mere drudge of 
office, an instrument of government thrust into office by a 
thousand incomprehensible accidents ; then held up to ridicule 
the hand-to-mouth methods of the Treasury, always suggesting 
taxes in a hurry, instead of thinking out a permanent and well- 
digested scheme of finance that should soar above the present 
irrational system. Carried on by his subject he proceeded to 
sketch the lines on which he should work if he were at the 
Exchequer, declaring himself a convert to Walpole’s idea of an 
open port in London and inland duties as best fitted for a 
mercantile community, if ordy the excise and right of search 
were safeguarded by jury trials. He ended by saying he should 
vote for the budget, ■but added ‘ video meUora frohoque, deteriora 
seqtior.* This speech from the man who meant ‘ not to bufiCot 
him’ alarmed Legge so much that he substituted a general 
import duty for his special tax on sugar, and proposed to adopt 
Pitt’s suggestion of opening bonded warehouses for tobacco.® 

Pitt’s rough hand was needed to drive on timorous col- 

^ There is a certain piquancy in this panegyric from the grandson of the 
man whom Child had called ‘ a roughling immoral man.’ (See vol. i p. 16.) 

® Tor this debate see Walpole, George II, iii, 176-0, and West’s acconnt to 
Newcastle in Add. JSISS. 33888, 1 438. 
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leagues to find resources for the war. Every year Newcastle 
and Legge came to him with doleful faces sayuig that funds 
could not be raised and that another campaign would ruin 
England. They had some excuse for their apprehensions. 
The war was ushered in by a bad year, the constant drain of 
specie to Germany for subsidies and pay made coin scarce in 
England and required special remedies,^ and a wasteful system 
of raising loans was persisted in from a desire to keep the 
nominal interest at 3 per cent.® But Pitt would hear of no 
relaxation of eflotl. He was always in favour of new taxes 
rather than increased loans, and exclaimed agamst New- 
castle’s habit of anticipating more than a year’s revenue from 
the Sinking Fund.® When Legge proposed a five per cent, 
tax on official salaries he characteristically suggested makiug 
it 33J- per cent, while the war lasted.* If taxes failed, 
then recourse must be had to loans; for Pitt’s objection 
to waste was not inconsistent with large ideas of public 
expenditure : 

A great nation’s expenses [he told the House of Commons after 
his resignation] in a war so widespread and so complicated as 
that in which England was engaged could not be measured with 
that precision and parcimony possible in the case of a private 
individual’s charges for an object of small extent.® 

To Legge’s truism that ‘no nation can afford a greater 
quantity of war of any species than it is able to pay for,’ 
and to Newcastle’s complaint that ‘ we can’t go on this foot 
another year,’ Pitt retorted with asperity that at any rate we 

^ At a Cabinet Council hold on February 28, 1760, ifc was resolved to meet the 
scarcity ot com by (1) allowing the exportation of com forbidden since the bad 
harvests of 1756 and 1767 ; (2) passing a law forbidding the molting down of 
coin, {Add. M83. 32998, f. 274.) 

* See The Present State of the Nation (1768). This pamphlet, mainly a 
violent attack on Pitt’s finance, though written by Knox, was inspired by George 
Grenville. (See lliBtorical MSS. Commission — Vanem, vi, 99.) Its chief 
importance lies in the fact that it provoked Burke’s Ohservathns ... on 
the Present State of the Nation. Almost the only criticism of Grenville not 
confuted by Burke is that directed against this method of raising loans. 

* Yorke, Bwrdwidke, iii, 246, 249. 

* AU. MSS. 32884, f. 27 ; Torrens, n, 446. 

^ Schaefer, 11 742 (Prussian envoy’s report of November 17, 1761). 
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codd afford the war better than France, then notoriously 
bankrupt.^ 

This confidence in the country’s commercial sta])ility was 
justified ; each year, while Legge and Newcastle croaked, the 
loans placed on the market were fully subscribed.^ Pitt 'him- 
self, discussing the question of funds with Newcastle in 1760, 
breezily pointed to the returns of East India trade, w’-hieh 
by itself, he said, would justify a loan of £16,000,000.® This 
commercial prosperity was no passing symptom. Burke in 
his * Observations,’ written in 1769, showed that the extra 
taxes imposed on beer and malt in the Seven Years’ War were 
so little burdensome that consumption actually increased 
under them- In 1776 Adam Smith says of the country that 

at the conclusion of the late war, the most expensive ever waged, her 
agriculture was as flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and 
as fully employed, and her commerce as extensive as they had 
ever been before. The capital, therefore, which supported all 
those different branches of industry, must have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. . . . and since the peace agriculture 
has been still further improved, the rents of houses have risen, a 
proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people. . . . 
Great Britain seems to support with ease a burden, which, half a 
century ago, nobody believed her capable of supportmg.^ 

Unfortunately this trutli was not so clear to Pitt’s contem- 
poraries. As the war went on from year to year, and the ‘ moun- 

^ Pitt oarefuUy watched the finances of the rival kingdom. In Chatham 
MSS, 74:i3$, paper marked * Extracts, Hayes, May 6,* which states that Minden 
cost Prance 45,000,000 livres and also, ‘ 150,000,000 livres the King owes without 
any funds for payment ; ^assignments on tho dearest revenues for above a 
year. Ko more money can bo raised on tho people after tho produce of the 
misSS a’® speat.’ 

* AdcL MSS* $2883, L 276 ; 32904 sqq* ; and Torrens, ii, passim* 

® Add* MSS* 32912, f. 164. In that year the total export and import trade 
with the East Indies was valued at over £3,000,000, compared with £1,725,000 
in 1751-2, a year of profound peace. See the trade tables in Lansdowne 
Mowe MSS* 102 {Mevemte), which show the export and import trade 
with our colonies and with foreign countries for the years 1751-2, 1757-8, 
1758-9, and 1759-60 and for a few other years. Burke also in his OhaervaUons 
gives tables showing the rapid development of British trade and shipping 
between the years 1754 and 1701. 

* WeaUh of Nations, Book V, chap. iii. 
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tain of expense ’ was piled higher and higher, the fear became 
common that even complete victory might leave Erigla.n(^ 
bankrupt. The dissatisfaction thus caused centred on Pitt. 
SmaE though his actual rosponsibdity was for wasteful 
methods of expenditure and for the raising of loans and 
taxes, his colleagues were so alienated by his reproaches and 
outbursts of El-humour that they were not disposed to Eghten 
his burden. It was easy for them to confirm the popular 
opinion and shuffle off their misdeeds by muttering sig- 
nificantly, ‘Pitt would be Treasurer, Secretary, General and 
Admiral.’ It was weU that Pitt wordd: loss well that in 
attempting it he was too prone to his grandfather’s method 
of ‘ banging ’ those who stood in his path, too forgetful of his 
own maxim that ‘ an eagerness and zeal for dispute . , . 
shows great self-sufficiency.’ 
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i)Woia>yro ras yv^juaSi Tiv fiev tlepiKXea iv alr(^ clxov <*)S TrelcravTa cr^Ss 
vo\efi€iy koL 5i* iKetvop rats ^vfnpopats irepareTrcaKdres. 

Thtjoydides, ii, 59»^ 

On Saturday, October 25, 1760, George II died suddenly of 
an apoplectic fit at the age of seventy-seven. Only a short 
time before, Pitt, in a moment of irritation, had exclaimed 
that ‘ serving the King might be a duty, but it was the most 
disagreeable thing imaginable to those who had that honour.’ ® 
But though sometimes provoked by his obstinacy in details 
of administration, for the last three years Pitt had not been 
seriously hampered by the King. With all his faults George II 
was a good judge of a man : he had too many causes of offence 
ever to love Pitt, but he accepted him grudgingly as inevitable, 
and even came to respect him for his ability, courage, and 
steadfastness. Above ah Pitt always knew where he stood 
with him. Contrasting him many years later with his successor, 
‘ the late good old King,’ said Lord Chatham, ‘ . . . possessed 
justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree ; so that it 
was possible to know if he Kked you or disliked you.’ * 

His grandson, George IH, with all the old King’s ob- 
stinate prejudices and little of his common sense, was 
respectable in his private life. Unfortunately he had been 

^ * They changed their mind and blamed Pericles for promoting the war and 
being the cause of their troubles.’ 

* Torrens, ii, 666. 

• See below, p. 270. The contrast was not actually expressed, but, from 
the context, is obviously implied. 
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taught to draw a sharp distinction between his private and 
his royal qualities. Brought up in a secluded Court which 
was always the object of the old King’s hostility, he had 
from childhood learned to use dissimulation, the weapon 
of the oppressed. His father, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
a persistent and unsuccessful intriguer, had spent the last 
years of his life with a few disappointed politicians drawing 
up secret plans for the revolution with which he proposed to 
inaugurate his reign. His first declaration to the Council and 
first King’s Speech were prepared, and every moment of his 
time dm’ing the first fortnight of his reign ready mapped out. 
Every prominent servant of the Crown, including Pelham, 
Newcastle, Hardwicke, Bedford, Anson, Fox, and Pitt, was 
to be discarded and replaced by Egmont, ‘ Lord Dodington,’ 
and the like. He had even been to the trouble of going through 
tho roll of members of parliament and preparing lists ‘ of 
those who must if possible be kept out of the House of 
Commons ’ and of those who wore to supplant them. Pitt, 
with whom he was then outwardly resuming friendly relations,^ 
appears in the list of thoso to be kept out of the House and 
was to be conveniently relegated to the embassy at Turin.® 
Frederick’s widow, a dark, intriguing woman, was well fitted 
to continue his teaching after his death in 1761. She made 
diflGiculties with the governors and instructors appointed by the 
King for her son George, a lad of ten when his father died, and 
at a time of national danger gave the King and the Ministry 
no peace until she had forced them to accept her favourite, 
Lord Bute, as Groom of the Stole in tho Prince’s household. 

John, Earl of Bute, was a pompous, pedantic Scotsman, 
who had a genuine love for his pupil but little else to recommend 
him. Early in life he had lived in the proud seclusion of his 

1 See vol. i, pp. 186-7. 

a In tiie wooden box numbered 277 among the Egrtml MBS. are full 
detaQs of this scbomo— vrbich appears to have boon ‘ settled at Carlton House- 
after dinner — Apnl 17B0. Eresont : — The frinco, Earl of Carlisle, Earl of 
Egmont, Lord Chief Justice Willes, Hr. Lee.’ Earing tho first three days of the 
new reign, ‘ none will bo seen in private but the most particnilar friends and 
those most privately ; for though Eis Majesty Erederick] will be inoapablo 
of being shi^en in his Besolntions, yet any interviews or andiences wiU create 
doubts.’ A few days before bis ^th Erederiok gave the papers to Egmont. 
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castle in Scotland and had exhibited an inclination to patronize 
the arts. Amateur theatricals first brought him to the notice 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who after some experience of 
him said that he would make ‘ an excellent ambassador in any 
court where there was nothing to do.’ He appears himself 
to have been aware that his capacity for a public part was 
limited, but he had an unbounded belief in the soundness of 
his private counsels. He and the Princess between thorn had 
thoroughly drilled the young Prince of Wales in the traditional 
policy of Leicester House. ‘ George, be a king ’ was his 
mother’s constant exhortation to him, and Bute reinforced 
that advice by practical examples of successful intiigue, not 
the least successful being that which gained him his own post 
in the household. They were also careful that the prince’s 
political education should be based on a full appreciation of 
the royal prerogative. Blackstone, whose lectures, delivered 
to the University of Oxford in 1768, contained higher notions 
of the prerogative than were then common, was pressed into 
the service. But the ideas of Pitt’s early, but soon discarded, 
mentor, Bolingbroke, were the most influential in forming 
George Ill’s views of his duties and privilegos. The ‘ Idea 
of a Patriot King,’ written in 1788 and published in 1749, had 
from the first supplied the watchword of policy to Leicester 
House. In this treatise Bolingbroke elaborates his favourite 
theory that all the evils of the State are duo to a system of 
party government, whereby one faction can by corruption 
maintain a monopoly of power. His one panacea for these 
evils is a patriot King : ‘ A corrupt people whom law cannot 
correct may be restrained and corrected by a kingly power. 
Here is the hinge on which the whole turns.’ The patriot king 
must govern as soon as he begins to reign, he must dismiss 
the previous corrupt ministers and call to administration 
‘ such men as he can assure himself will serve on the same 
principles on which he intends to govern j ... he wiU espouse 
no party, much less will he proscribe any,’ and he wiU govern 
a people ‘ united in their submission to him.’ To attain his 
virtuous ends he may use dissimulation as a shield, but above 
aU he must never oast off his doak of decorum or ' biens^anoe.’ 
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The treatise concludes with a rhapsody on the golden age 
which is to appear with ‘ that greatest and most glorious of 
human beings, a patriot king ’ : — 

What indeed can be so lovely, what so venerable, as to contem- 
plate a Ving on whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, filled 
with admiration and glowing with affection ? . . . What spectacle 
can be presented to the view of the mind so rare, so nearly divine, 
as a Ifing possessed of absolute power, neither usurped by fraud nor 
maintained by force, but the genuine effect of esteem, of confidence, 
and afiection ? The free gift of liberty . . . concord will appear, 
brooding peace and prosperity on the happy land ; joy sitting in 
every face, content in every heart ; a people unoppressed, undis- 
turbed, unalarmed ; busy to improve their private property and 
public stock; fleets covering the ocean . . . asserting triumphantly 
the right and the honomc of Great Britain as far as waters roll and 
as winds can waft them. 

As a political treatise Bolinghroke’s ‘Patriot King’ is 
flashy and superficial. It makes no practical suggestions for 
abolishing corruption or creating a national policy, but in- 
anuates that a prince’s vague intentions for the benefit bf ^^ 
his people are sufficient to make him the beneficent monarch 
described with so much eloquence. Nevertheless there was 
value in the underlying ideas, which have been the aim of 
every statesman great enough to perceive that party is at 
best a means to an end, and that on some great issues a 
nation must unite irrespective ol parties. Pitt always fought 
against the party system, and as a minister gave offence to 
his orthodox Whig friends by the support he obtained from , 
Tories and his willingness to encourage thm. He had rejoiced 
in the appointment of North, a Tory, to the Treasury in 1?59, 

' as ‘ likely to meet the approbation of the public,*^ and more 
recently had emphasised his freedom from party ties oh d biH ' . 

intrOdticed by Tories to enforce the property qu^fics^ion 
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I am neither Whig nor Tory [he had said in the debates on 
this bill], but venerate the memory of King William and shall die 
by the principles of the Revolution .... I have been called an 
adventurer in tempestuous times, but I came only because I was 
called ; and nothing would make me stay but the continuance of 
union and the support of the landed interest in this House, without 
which I could never have helped to load the country with fifteen 
millions of taxation ... I have been charged with striking a bar- 
gain with the Tories, but I know of no bargains or demands which it 
is imcandid for me to name. ... I shall always think it better 
for government to act with a whole nation than with only a party. 
I mean the whole, and to show the common enemy our fixed 
union.**- 

Thus Pitt and the pundits of Leicester House had a common 
aim in the destruction of faction ; but their ultimate objects 
were as the poles asunder. Their idea was to wrest the 
monopoly of powder from the Whig party in order to place it 
in the hands of one man, Pitt’s in order to place it in the 
hands of the whole people. Dodington, writing to Bute a 
few weeks after George Ill’s accession, revealed the object of 
Bute and his friends : 

Remember, my noble and generous friend, that to recover 
monarchy from the inveterate usurpation of oligarchy is a point 
too arduous and important to be achieved without much difficulty 
and some degree of danger.^ 

Opposed to this idea of ‘recovering monarchy’ was Pitt’s 
conception of ‘ acting with the whole nation rather than with 
only a parly.’ Frederick, Prince of Wales, writing to Egmont 
in the character of the Patriot King, had said : ‘ Let us remem- 
ber both Henry IV and Sully ; in all times these are our models ; 
let us foflow them in most all except in their extravagancies.’ ® 
But Frederick’s choice of Egmont for his Sully, his son’s of 
Lord Bute, showed how little they cared for the nation. Pitt 
himself was quite willing to have a patriot king, but his idea 

1 Sec Walpole, George, 11, Sii, 279 j XorrexiB, ii ; ^5 ; 33 Geo. 11, c. 20? and 
AM. MSS. 32905, £. 246. In the ooxxunlttee on tbe bill he opposed enforcing the 
qualification by exacting an oath from all members. ‘ He was an enemy to an 
oath,’ he declared, * and heartily wished to see the oath of the elected and all 
Custom House oaths repealed.’ {Add. MSS. 32905, f- 70.) 

* Adolphus, i, 479. • Egmont MSS. 277. 
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of the Sully was himself, the one man in England who could 
faithfully interpret the nation to the King and guide him to a 
patriotic because national policy. 

Pitt and Bute had once been on excellent terms. Pitt had 
supported Bute’s ambition to bo Groom of the Stole, and 
Bute, as representing the heir-apparont’s interests, had taken 
a prominent part in the negotiations which led to Pitt’s return 
to power in the summer of 1757. In the early days of the 
ministry Pitt and Bute corresponded freely, Pitt sending early 
intelligence of events abroad, Bute eneom-aging his ‘ worthy ’ 
or ‘ dearest ’ friend with loftily worded expressions of to 
own and the young Prince’s approval.’ ^ But towards the end 
of 1758 a rift appeared. Bute expressed dissatisfaction with 
Pitt because Bligh, a favourite at Leicester House, was not 
welcomed at Court after his failure at St. Cast ; * in other ways, 
too, Pitt was becoming independent of Leicester House. The 
two met in December 1758 to discuss their grievances. ‘ You are 
becoming too reserved,’ said Bute. ‘ Holderness, I find, informs 
you of all that is material,’ answered Pitt, ‘ and I am too 
busy to supplement this with every trifling detail that occurs.’ 
Bute then opened on plans for the coming reign, and quarrelled 
with Pitt on the subject of Newcastle. Pitt said it would be 
impossible to dismiss Mm. ‘ What ! is he still to engross all 
patronage as he does now ? ’ exclaimed Bute, and told Pitt 
tartly that though he himself might be employed he would 
not be allowed to assign places to ministers when the ‘hope of 
England ’ came to the throne.® The breach was never repaired. 
Pitt deeply offended Bute and the Prince of Wales by to 
severity to Sackville,* and by another iigpident equally to his 
credit. He had endeavoured to persuade the King to allow 

^ Bute to Bitt m August 1757 ; ‘ I enter heartily into the base unworthy 
manner that you have been treated in, • . . Victory is before us, om^ enemies 
know it and tremble. Long may you continue, my dear JPitt, in an o^Sce that 
your parts and good heart adorns ; may you be found there at that critical 
moment ’ [<.e, when the * hope of England ’ oomes to the throne). {QhatJiam 
MSS. 24.) 

» See voL i, p. 362. 

» Add. MSS. 32886, f . 384 ; see also L 41 1, and 32887, L 213, and The Border 
MliaUp p. 362 

* ^ above, p. 6* 
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the Prince of Wales to attend Council and become initiated 
in the conduct of affairs ; but on the King’s blank refusal Pitt 
had loyally declared that no minister ought to acquaint him 
"with Cabinet secrets and had conformed to the Kmg’s wishes.^ 
At the earliest opportunity in the new reign Pitt was made 
to feel the change in his position. When George III was 
hurrying back to Kensington after he had received the secret 
message of his grandfather’s death, he met on the road a 
coach and six with the servants in Mr. Pitt’s well-known 
blue and silver livery. Inside was Mr. Pitt, the first minister 
who had come to pay his respects to the new King. But 
George III passed him without a word, and afterwards sent 
him to wait for hours at Savile House. On being at last 
admitted to the council chamber Pitt heard the kiug in his 
accession declaration speaking of the war — ^his war — as ‘ bloody 
and expensive ’ and expressing an ardent desire for peace 
without any reference to the allies, whose interests Pitt felt 
to be bound up with England’s honour. This attack on Pitt’s 
system was deliberate, for, taking a leaf out of Frederick’s 
book, Bute had long ago prepared this declaration for his 
master’s accession.® As soon as the Kong had left, Pitt went up 
to Bute and demanded an explanation. He told him plainly 
that it would not be to his Majesty’s service that Bute should 
manage the affairs of the country,® and insisted on revising 
the obnoxious passage of the King’s Speech for the Council 
minute book, so that it should run: ‘ As I mount the throne in 
the midst of an expensive, but just and necessary war, I shall 
endeavour to prosecute it in a manner most likely to bring 
about an honourably and lasting peace in concert with my 
allies.’ But, though he gained this point, Pitt soon had further 
evidence that the war was no longer favoured at Court. On 

^ Eoldemess ohaiaotcnEtically took the opposite oonrse, oommunioating 
all he knew to the Prince. In the next reign, however, he did not gain much 
profit by his baseness. It is interesting to find Gladstone making the same 
request on behalf of Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, and meeting with the 
same blank lefusal from Queen Victoria. (See article ‘ Edward VII ’ in 
Dictionary of National Siography.) 

* See above, p. 59, and Eitzmaurioe, SheOmme, i, 33. 

' So Pitt told Thomas Walpole two years later {AM. MSS. 32946, f. I). 
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the Monday following, when news came of the Prince of Bruns- 
wick’s defeat at Olostercamp, of the capture of Berlin, and of 
Frederic’s complete rout in Saxony, some of the new courtiers 
barely concealed their satisfaction, 

Pitt* [said one of them] seems not serene, but hears it higher 
[than Newcastle] from the natural turn of his insolent temper and 
from a supposition that his popular interest with the mob and the 
Tories will force him to be continued at least during the continuance 
of the war. 

A week or two later the same courtier spoke about the mob’s 
‘ indecent rejoicings ’ at Frederic’s great victory at Torgau.^ 

In the first months of the new reign Pitt had one of his fits 
of profound despondency. Bute, he saw, meant to be 

the minister behind the curtain ... I and my Lord Holderness 
dangle at Court with a Bag in our hands, but we are not ministers 
. . . people seeing me with that bag come and ask me questions, 
which I am no more able to answer than any man in the outer room.^ 

Such a position was to Pitt intolerable, 

I can’t bear a touch of command [he had confided to a friend who 
came with offers of friendship from Bute], my sentiments on politics, 
like my religion, are my own. The rights of my office are not 
enough for me ; if I am to be in a responsible situation, I cannot be 
dictated, prescribed to, etc. ; neither acting as a Mend can I then 
contend for the closet, or drive measures by national weight as I 
do at present, where I pretend not Mendship with the ministers 
with whom I act. 

To Bute himself he was equally explicit. His private 
friendship he would welcome, but no division of responsibility : 
‘ if the system of war was to undergo the least shadow of 
change he could no longer be of any service.’ AU Pitt then 
eared for was to see the country ^ out of the present plunge/ 
for he was weary of the ‘ heats and colds ’ of the House of 
Commons. ‘ My health admonishes me more and more,’ he 
told Newcastle, * as all other circumstances have long done, how 
little I am fitted to the great office with which his Majesty has 
deigned to honour me ’ ; he even spoke of asking the King for 

» Mgm(M MSS. 277. 

voxi. n. 


» Add. MSS. Z2m, t 426. 

P 
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some honourable retreat, some ‘ by-standing office.’ ^ ‘ I will 
make way for my Lord Bute’s greatness, assist it ; only I cannot 
make part of it . . . the only difference between us is that his 
Lordship will practise his philosophy in a court and I in a 
village.’ ® 

Bute meant Pitt to retire to his village, but not too soon. 
With Pitt’s dominating personality overshadowing the Throne, 
he despaired of seeing the golden age when the eyes of a whole 
people, ‘filled with adnuration and glowing with affection,’ 
would be fixed on the patriot king. But, while the war 
continued, Pitt was indispensable. Bute’s own notions about 
the war ‘ are very singular,’ says Dodington, ‘ and I believe 
not thoroughly digested ’ ; but he had at least the good sense 
to see that Pitt alone could bring it to a successful issue. Bis 
chief hope of Pitt’s speedy departure from the Ministry rested 
in the growing unpopularity of the German operations. He had 
from the outset of the new reign decided to sacrifice the interests 
of Hanover and Prederic for peace from a belief that such a 
course would be popular, and was only afraid that Pitt might 
have made up bis mind to do the same, and by forestallhag 
him gain the popularity for himself ; but in January 1761 he 
was reassured and came to Dodington with the joyful news that 
Pitt was madder than ever, and had no intention of abandon- 
ing the Continent. Openly he dared not oppose Pitt, for he 
still feared him. When he procured a favourable reception 
at Court for the disgraced Sackville he was once more taken to 
task by Pitt and brought, says Newcastle, to ‘ a kind of sub- 
mission.’ ® His plan, therefore, was secretly to encourage the 
critics of the continental war, and on Dodington’s advice 
to set coffee-house spies and runners to stir up popular feeling 
against Pitt.^ 

Bute and Dodington were powerfully assisted in their 
secret campaign by the extraordinary stir caused in the autumn 

^ It was no doubt when Ktt was in ono of these moods that the King 
said of Holdemess and him, * I have one Soorotary who can do nothing and 
another who will do nothing.’ (Walpole, Memoirs.) 

* See The Border Mliots, pp. 362-S, and AM, MSS. 32918, fi. 358 sjg. 

» Add. MSS. 32914, f. 276. 

* Bodington’s Diarff, pp. 414 s^. 
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of 1760 by a pamphlet entitled ‘ Considerations on the Present 
German War.’ This was written by Israel Mauduit, a dis- 
senting woollen-draper, and partly inspired by no less a person 
than Lord Hardwicke. Pitt himself would not have quarrelled 
with some of the suggestions in this able pamphlet, which is 
written in a tone of studious urbanity and moderation. Por 
example, Mauduit approves of attacks on the French West 
India Islands and of diversions on the French coast, arguing 
that, since ‘ armies at land cannot fly, but armies at sea have 
wings,’ 10,000 Englishmen on board a fleet could occupy 
80,000 Frenchmen on land. But there his agreement with 
Pitt ended. He condemned our interference in the continental 
war by a course of reasoning which almost recalled Pitt’s 
attacks on Carteret’s policy, maintaining that our incursions 
into Germany were a weakness instead of a strength to our 
allies, were of no use to Hanover, and of no damage to the 
French, who could always send a greater force than we could 
to Germany. He even ventured to attack the popular hero 
Frederic II, and predicted that another such German campaign 
as that of 1760 would make England bankrupt. 

The effect of his pamphlet was prodigious. ‘ The Ministry 
are much out of joint,’ writes Gray, ‘ Mr. Pitt much out of 
humour, his popularity tottering, chiefly occasioned by a 
pamphlet against the Gorman war, written by that squeaking 
acquaintance of ours, Mr. Mauduit.’ It gave utterance to 
the vague anxiety felt by many at the growing expenses of 
the war and the poor results of the last German cam- 
paign, when, in spite of 10,000 English troops, Ferdinand 
had been driven out of Hesse and away from the Ehine. 
According to Walpole it even changed the opiuion of many 
who had previously been in favour of the war. It was hailed 
with joy by new courtiers like Egmont, who had long opposed 
Pitt and were reminded of Catiline when they contemplated 
‘ his power and the pitch of bustle to which he raised the 
State.’ ^ In the House of Commons it soon found an echo. 
Parliament opened on November 18, 1760, with the Speech 
from the Throne in which George III ‘ gloried in the name of 
* Wreit Path MS8., Robinson’s Memoianda. 
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Britain ’ ; the rest of the speech, drafted by HardTOcke and 
corrected by Pitt, alluded to ‘ that happy extinction of division 
and that union and good harmony which continue to prevail 
amongst my subjects,’ and gave no indication that the 
prosecution of the war was to be relaxed.^ But in the debate 
on the Address Pitt’s most trusted follower, Beckford, had the 
hardihood to speak of Ferdinand’s last campaign as languid. 
November ‘ Languid ! ’ exclaimed Pitt, afire in a moment, and proceeded 
18, 1760. jjQ gjyg Beckford a notable thrashing, repeating ‘ languid ’ and 
‘languor’ several times, recalling all the great successes of 
the war and asking the gentleman if he was still rash and 
inconsiderate enough to talk of ‘ languor.’ Beckford did not 
December answer, but the shot had gone home. A month later, when 
22, 1760. proposing the annual subsidy to Frederic, Pitt found, instead 
of the enthusiasm of former years, a House cold and listless 
in its support of the Protestant hero. He carried his motion ; 
but the best speech in the debate is said to have been one 
drawing its inspiration from the ‘ Considerations.’ ‘ A certain 
little book, that was found somewhere or other, has made a 
great many orators in this House,’ said Pitt scornfully.^ 
A few months later, when Legge had put up the price of strong 
beer by a penny a pot, the mob took up the cry against the 
war and hissed the King himself at the theatre. 

Unfortunately, at the very time when Pitt needed all the 
support possible to resist Bute’s intrigues and retain full 
control of the war, Newcastle and he had serious differences 
of opinion. Bute and the King were as anxious to get rid 
of Newcastle as of Pitt, for with Newcastle still rested that 
control over the Btouse of Commons without which the King 
would remain powerless. But they were wise enough to see 

^ WitK some diffioulty Pitt liad also obtained a word of praise for * the nseful 
and zealous service of the militia.’ He had originally proposed stronger words, 
but finally, after a visit to him from Hardwioke, when he was found with * his 
foot upon a cushion,’ had agreed to the milder form of eulogy. {AM* MSS* 
32914, fi, 169, 275.) 

* Cavendish, Dehaiea, i, 574. Eigby {Bedford Corr* ii, 426) says of this 
debate that, if Mauduit was in the gallery and wanted conviction that his 
arguments were unanswerable, he had it that day to his satisfaction, so feeble 
and poor in argument was Htt’s speech, and so indifierent the support he 
received. 
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that united Pitt and Newcastle were irresistible and took 
every advantage of their differences to play one against the 
other. In the last weeks of George II’s reign and the beginning 
of George Ill’s a proposal by Pitt to make another diversion 
on the' coast of France interrupted, says Newcastle, the har- 
mony which had begun to prevail.^ Since the failure at 
St. Oast in 1758 Pitt had dropped these expeditions, but, 
moved by Ferdinand’s precarious position in Germany and 
by a French threat to reoccupy Wesel in the autumn of 1760, 
he determined to comply with the urgent requests of Ferdinand 
and Granby to repeat the experiment.^ 

The point of attack chosen was BoUoislo, an island com- 
manding the entrance to Quiberon Bay. It had been recom- 
mended to Newcastle in 1747 and to Pitt in 1756 as a 
useful base on the French coast.® Pitt had all the transports 
ready for an oversea expedition. Earlier in the year he had 
meant to use them for an attack on Mauritius in October he 
had decided on the BeUeisle expedition instead. But, on pro- 
posing it to the Cabinet, he found Newcastle and Hardwicke 
averse to sending 5,000 troops and a fleet to the Bay in 
November. Hawke, who was to command the fleet, was also 
unfavourable, but Pitt treated his report with scorn as due 
to the promptings of Newcastle and Hardwicke and persisted 
in his scheme. Interrupted by George II’s death the Cabinet 
discussions were resumed on November 13, 1760, ‘ Mr. Pitt 
pushing it on, answering for the good effects of it, “ BeUeisle 
taken would be a place of arms for the next summer, etc.” ’ 
Hardwicke and Newcastle stiff opposed, but Bute, who was 
now admitted to all Cabinet Councils, Strongly supported 

» Add. JUSS. 32913, f. 183. 

® Ohaihm Oorr. ii, 72 (Granby to Ktt) ; MannerB, Cfranby, p. 165 (I'erdisand 
to Holdemess)* 

® Chatham MSS* 85 and 27 (letters o£ Captain T. Cole and T. Jannsen), 

* See above, p. 28. From tbe prdois of Admiralty orders in Becord Office — 
FcrdgTi, fafiovs^ eS-?!, it appears that Bitt ordered 15,000 tons of transport 
to be taken up and victualled on April 17 and May 16, 1759, and on Novem- 
ber 27, 1759, ordered them to be kept ready for any purpose be might require 
during 1760. This method was expensive, but avoided the delays usual in 
previous ministries in finding the transports and preparing them after an 
expedition had been decided upon. 
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Pitt. ‘ It would be a blot upon the King’s reign to open by 
lapng aside such an expedition,’ he said ; for, though anxious 
to encourage the feeling against German operations, he was 
convinced that a bad and hasty peace would damage the 
King’s popularity. Pitt, therefore, obtained sanction for his 
expedition, too late, however, for that year.^ 

Early in the reign Pitt had perceived the common danger 
to which he and Newcastle were exposed, and had suggested 
to the duke that they should unite in resisting Bute’s uncon- 
stitutional attempt to govern behind the curtain.® But 
Newcastle could take no long views. He was annoyed at the 
appointment of some Tories to the household, which Pitt 
avowed to be according to his advice,® and still more disturbed 
at instructions from Bute for the ensuing elections, to leave 
the no m i n ations to Treasury boroughs to the King, to spend 
no public money on buying seats and to allow the electors 
in the dockyards to vote for whom they pleased.* These 
instructions and the King’s answer to Newcastle’s request to 
be allowed to spend some money on the elections — Nothing, 
I say, my Lord; I desire to be tried by my ooimtiy,’ — 
were also known to be in harmony with Pitt’s views ; and 
when Newcastle saw Pitt and But'e having ‘ a long, familiar 
and serious conversation together,’ he forthwith jumped to 
the conclusion that he had been betrayed, and that they were 
plotting his ruin. 

When, therefore, Bute approached Newcastle with a little 
plot against Pitt he readily fell into the trap. Bute had refused 
the offer of the secretaryship, made to him by George III on 
the first day of his reign, but soon found that, though of 
the Cabinet Council and consulted on aU important matters, 

* Tke oxpodilion was, howevor, carried out successfully in 1761 (see below, 
p. 90). Foz these discussions on the Bolleisle expedition see Add. MSS. 
32912, f. 323; 32913, 3.45, 183, 326; 329J4, f. 171 ; and for the Cabinet of 
November 13, 1760, Yorhe, Htirdmeke, iii, 311, and Chatham MSS. 79. 
See also Corbett, ii, 96 sgc[. 

» Add. MSS. 32913, ff. 426, 486. 

* Gray’s LeUert, December 10. 1760. 

* It appears, however, that Bute sent secret instructions to Portsmouth 
for the dockyard men to rote for bis nominee Stuart in opposition to Legge, 
the Chancellor of the Bxebequer. {Bedford Oorr. ii, 423.) 
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he was at a disadvantage in having no executive power. Since 
Pitt had already told him plainly that it would not be to the 
King’s service that he should hold office, Bute determined 
to compass his aim through Newcastle, before Pitt had any 
inkling of his intention. He chose Count Viry, the Sardiman 
minister, as his go-between. Viry, ‘ a stupid animal in 
appearance,’ says Selwyn, had an extraordinary position at 
St. James’s, due to his genius for intrigue. The friend of 
every English political faction, he wormed out the secrets 
of each and retailed them to the others, without ever losing 
the confidence of any. When orders for his recall came from 
Turm, Pitt joined with Newcastle in earnest appeals to the 
Tfing of Sardinia that he should be allowed to remain. Pages 
of Newcastle’s correspondence are filled with reports from ‘ O.V.’ 
of what Pitt was sayiag, what Leicester House or Mr. Legge 
were thinking. With the new reign Viry transferred the 
cream of his confidences from Newcastle to Bute. 

One day in January 1761 Viry came to Newcastle with 
a suggestion that Bute should take the place of Holdemess as 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department. For Holder- 
ness a sinecure could easily be procured, and the feelings of a 
time-server, such as he had proved himself, were not to be con- 
sidered : but what would be Pitt’s attitude, reflected the duke, 
for Pitt’s displeasure was not lightly to be incurred. Several 
timfla Viry returned to the charge, without appreciable effect 
in deciding the duke, until by a brilliant mspiration he hinted 
that if Newcastle did not propose the change Pitt’s friends 
might. This settled Newcastle’s doubts. He consulted 
Devonshire and Hardwicke, who had abo been approached 
by Viry, and agreed to advise the King to make Bute Secretary 
of State. The King was, of course, prepared for the advice 
and promised to make another attempt to overcome Bute’s 
reluctance to take office. Bute and Newcastle then met on 
March 10 to concert the best method of breaking it to Pitt. New- 
castle promised never to desert Bute and was much comforted 
by Bute’s opinion that Pitt’s popularity was on the wane and 
that the consequences of his quitting office would not be 
disastrous, siuoe he had no intention of joming the Opposition. 
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Mutually strengthened by these assurances, Newcastle went 
off to write a full account to Hardwicke, Bute to break the 
news to Pitt. Since it was the King’s wash, replied Pitt with 
calm politeness, and since his lordship had overcome his own 
scruples, he was perfectly satisfied. All he required for himself 
was complete control over appointments in his own depart- 
ment, free access to the King, and an assmance of the King’s 
intention to continue the war until a good peace could be 
obtained. He also suggested that Bute, as an earnest of good 
faith, should cease countenancing men like Glover and Talbot, 
who inveighed against Pitt as a ‘ German mioister ’ and were 
ready to make peace at any price. A few days later the first 
great change in Pitt’s Ministry was announced — ^Bute to be 
Secretary of State instead of Holdemess,^ Barrington® 
Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of Leggo, and CWles 
Townshend, the spoilt darling of politics, who would have 
rivalled Pitt had he possessed any convictions, to be 
Secretary at War.® Newcastle was for the moment delighted 
at what seemed to him a triumph over Pitt and found especial 
satisfaction in Bute’s reticence about the part he himself 
had played in the intrigue. But this satisfaction was short- 
lived : throe weeks later Pitt had discovered his treachery ; and 
before many months had passed he himself had repented of it. 

I own. [he wrote to Devonshire in July 1762] I did in concert 
with youx Grace and my friends prefer my lord Bute to him, and 
was an insignificant instrument to bring my lord Bute into the 
Secretary’s office ; I did not think I should have been so soon and 
so well rewarded for it.^ 

^ Holdemess received a pension of £4,000 a year as a do^tcew ; but this was 
not announced in the Gazette. 

* Barrington was a useful drudge, who between 1746 and 1778 served con- 
tinuously in various ofBocs. This would hardly have been possible had he not 
been willing to sink his opinions. When ho was made OhanooUor, he himself 
said : ‘ ITortune may at last make me Pope. I think I am eixually fit to be 
at the head of the Church as of the Exchequer . . . but no man knows what 
is good for him.’ 

* See Add. MSS. 32918-32921 passim for these plottings and negotiations. 
In 1804 George III gave much the same account of them, though he then 
denied that he had been anxious to have Bute as his minister. (Bose, Diariesi 
ii, 189.) 

* Add. MSS. 32941, f. 36. 
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At first Pitt seemed hardly shaken by the inclusion in 
the Ministry of the man who had become his enemy. He had 
little personal feehng in the matter and was prepared to work 
with Bute or anyone else who would agree to his policy. He 
was popular at home, and on the Continent regarded as the 
soul of the war. What Frederic the Great thought of his 
value as a minister was made known to the King and Bute 
in a curious way. On George H’s death Frederic had written 
a letter of condolence to Pitt, in which he gave his views 
on peace and said of Pitt himself : 

I place my confidence in you, Sir, in your character of a true 
Roman, of which you have given such striking proof during your 
ministry. I rely on you without any fear of deception, and feel 
convmoed you will continue to labour for the common cause with 
no less zeal than you showed during the late reign. 

Pitt felt it his duty to show the letter to the King, because 
of the public matters referred to therein, but hesitated, says 
Newcastle, lest he should be charged with vanity for pairing 
known the passage about himself, and actually blushed at such 
praise from the Protestant horo.^ But a man of whom such 
opinions were held could not be discarded with indecent haste ; 
indeed, up to a certain point his popularity served the King. 
For some months longer Bute ostentatiously agreed with 
him in Council, waiting for some plausible excuse and for 
Dodington’s coffee-house spies and runners to have done 
their work before striking the decisive blow for the King’s 
liberation from thraldom. 


* Yorko, Sardmckey iii, 315. 
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pitt’s peace negotiations 

Securius bellum pace dubia. 

On March 31, 1761, a few days after Bute’s appointment as 
Secretary of State, Prince Galitzin, the Eussian ambassador 
. in London, presented offers of negotiation on behalf of France 
and her allies. Pitt had never underrated the difficulty of 
concluding a satisfactory peace. Two years before, at the 
height of his triumph, he wrote to Hardwicke : 

Peace will be as hard to make as war. The Tr»i.t.AT ifl ls in TTia 
Majesty’s hands are certainly very many and great, and it is to be 
hoped that in working them up in the great edifice of a solid and 
general Pacification of Europe there may be no confusion of language, 
but that the workmen may understand one another.^ 

November In the Same year he told the House of Commons, in a burst 
13, 1750. of confidence, ‘ Anybody could advise me in war ; but who 
could draw such a peace as would please everybody ? I would 
snatch at the first ‘moment of peace, though I wish I could 
leave off at the war.’ 

Pitt was scarcely fashioned for the part of a successful 
negotiator : here his very merits as a war minister became 
defects. But, though conscious of his own unbending nature, 
he was convinced that he alone saw clearly what England 
had been fighting for and on what terms the risk of future 
war could be avoided, and he had no intention of allowing 
peace to be concluded without his active co-operation. In 

1 Adi.M8S.ZGm,f.m. 
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1759 he had seized the occasion of a trivial incident to 
make this plain to his colleagues. In October of that year 
Hardwicke’s son, Joseph Yorke, envoy at The Hague, received 
some suggestions for peace from the Princess of Anhall-Zerbst, 
a person of no account except as the mother of Catherine the 
Great. Yorke treated the matter as a joke, answered the 
lady flippantly and sent home the letters for his father 
and Newcastle to see. They in turn showed them to the 
Prussian envoy and Holderness under seal of secrecy ; Pitt 
was the last to hear of them, through a calculated indiscretion 
of Holderness. He took up the matter with tremendous 
earnestness. 

I understand Pie wrote to Newcastle] your Grace has received 
some days since a letter from Mr. Yorke relating bo certain dapplings 
for peace on the part of some lady. ... As it is so indispensably 
the right of a Secretary of State to be informed, instantly, of every 
transaction of this nature, and as the King's service and the public 
good must be essentially and incurably prejudiced by such suppres- 
sions in a moment so critical that one false step may prove fatal, 
I find myself necessitated to mention this matter to your Grace. 
I know not how far your Grace may have had the King's orders for 
this clandestine proceeding . . . but I must find myself thereby 
deprivedof the means of doing His Majesty any service. . . . 

The Duke only added fuel to the flame of Pitt's wrath by 
answering that these ‘ cursed female letters ' were a matter 
* purely for amusement.' 

Mr. Yorke's letter [retorted Pitt], I think, with all who have read 
it, very pretty, but I cannot help differing hrom your Grace in not 
thinking that any letter, however prettily turned and addressed to 
the amiable sex, ought to be deemed matter of amusement, when it 
relates to the great subject of peace. ... I trust it is not pre- 
sumption to lay myself at His Majesty's feet and most humbly 
request his gracious permission to retire whenever his Majesty thinks 
it for his service to treat of a peace in the vehicle of letters of amuse- 
ment, and to order his servants to conceal, under so thin a covering, 
the first dawnings of information relative to so high and delicate an 
object.^ 

^ Torrens, ii, $27-8; OiiaMaaa Oorr. i, 445. 
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When Newcastle protested, no doubt with perfect truth, 
that he never intended to enter into a private negotiation for 
peace, Pitt, ‘ not very politely ’ complains Newcastle, retorted 
‘ I believe it, for if you did, you would not be able to walk 
the streets without a guard.’ ^ The sledge-hammer was used 
with unnecessary violence for the particular offence ; but 
the lesson was eHoetive. The King promised that he would 
not think of making peace without Pitt’s co-operation : Yorke, 
Hardwicke and Newcastle, though they never forgave Holder- 
ness, were soon on good terms with Pitt and never again 
ventured to talk of peace without his cognizance. 


I. — ^Eaelt Attempts at Peace 

More serious ‘ dapplings for peace ’ had already been 
made before Choiseul’s overture of March 1761. In 1758 
Bernis, unmanned by England’s first victories, had asked 
Spain, Denmark and Saxony to propose mediating between 
the two crowns. Legge and Newcastle thought that with 
Louisburg to set against Minorca the opportunity should be 
embraced ; but Pitt would not give up Louisburg a second 
time® or bargain with only that fortress and Senegal to his 
credit. He contemptuously waived aside Denmark’s timid 
advances ; and Choiseul himself disavowed them when he 
succeeded Bomis.® At the end of 1759, however, Minden 
and Quebec had lowered Choiseul’s tone. Writing to his ally 
Kaunitz in October, he drew a desponding picture of France’s 
condition. Defeated in Germany, Africa and the West Indies, 
she was now faced with the prospect of losing the whole of 
Canada and India j and, unable to raise more money by taxa- 
tion or by credit, she had barely the means to pay the current 

1 32897, f. 512. 

* In Pebruttiy 1760 all danger of this was removed by the Cabinet’s decision 
to dsmoUdi tho fortifications of Louisburg, which was thus rendered valuoless 
to lV»ace. (See Kimball, li, 200. ) 

• See voL i, pp. 381 and 387-8. 
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expenses of the army. In these circumstances, said Choiseul, 
the King, though determined not to desert the Empress in 
Germany, had no alternative but to make a separate peace "with 
England.^ He turned to his old friend Bernstorff, the Danish 
minister, and invited him to approach England with another 
offer of mediation, giving him at the same time a sketch of 
the terms which would be acceptable to Prance. Since these 
amounted to little more than a return to the conditions before 
the war, Choiseul showed some humour in his comment on 
them : ‘ I have placed myself in Mr. Pitt’s shoes and thought 
that he would be prepared to entertain such a reasonable 
offer.’ ® In spite of England’s victories Choiseul may have 
thought himself in a stronger position for negotiating in 1769 
than in 1758, owing to the death in August of Ferdinand of 
Spain, who was succeeded by Don Carlos of Naples. His 
sjnnpathy with his French cousin appeared even before he 
landed in his new kingdom : he not only pressed an offer of 
mediation upon England, but, upon news of the capture of 
Quebec, formally declared that ‘ he could not see with in- 
difference the disturbance of equilibre in America established 
by the treaty of Utrecht.’ » 

Pitt politely rejected the offers of mediation made by 
Denmark and Spain, ^ but only because those Powers were 
obviously biased in favour of France, for he was quite 
ready to make peace after Quebec. He was not convinced 
that another campaign would improve England’s position, 
especially in Germany, where Frederic had long been asking 
for peace, and Ferdinand was clamouring for reinforcements 
that could ill be spared.* At this stage -he would have been 

* Bourguot, Politiqiu Etrangire . . . de Ohokeul, p. 31. 

’ Oorreepmiance . . . pp. 05andll7. 

° Beooid Office, Sardinia and Savog, 07 (Htt to Maokenzio, December SS, 
1769). 

* He told the Spanisb ambassador that ‘ such had been the blessing of 
God on His Majesty’s arms ’ that it was rather for Bronoe to seek mediation 
than England. (Bocord Office, Sardinia and Sarny, Bitt to Mackenzie, 
September 12, 1769.) 

' Eor correspondence of Pitt with Eerdinand on Pmsda’s parlous condifnon 
andneed for peace see OhaOum Corr.i,460,and OhaHham MSS. 90 {Eerdinand 
to Pitt, Jannaty 11, 1760). 
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content with lower terms than he afterwards demanded : 
he wished to retain Senegal and Goree in Africa, and to arrange 
boundaries in America that should include the lakes and the 
Bay of Pundy, so as to secure the colonies from attack ; but 
on Guadeloupe and Minorca he professed indifference,, and 
was then prepared to treat even on the possession of Louis- 
burg, Quebec and Montreal.^ Pitt’s moderation in his English 
demands after all the victories of this year was chiefly due to 
his determination to compensate the allied states of Prussia, 
Brunswick, Hesse and Hanover for their losses. On this he 
was always explicit both in public and in private. Shortly 
after his statement to Newcastle of the terms he would accept 
for England, he told Lady Yarmouth that, had he not to 
consider the interests of Prussia, he could make a glorious 
peace.® He told the King that although he would not consent 
to further acquisitions for Hanover he would see that the 
electorate suffered no loss at the end of the war.® Confirming 
his declaration of 1758 that even the interests of the American 
colonists must come second to treaty obligations,* a year later 
he told the House of Commons that he would rather cut off 
his hand than sign a peace not in harmony with the engage- 
ments subsisting between England and Prussia. 

On the other hand Pitt had readily fallen in with Frederic’s 
suggestion of June 1769 that England and Prussia should 

^ These suggesMons were thrown out hastily in conversation with Newcastle 
in the last week of October 1760, and must not be taken as Pitt’s considered 
plan, (Add, MSS, S2807, t 612,) A memorial of proposals for peace, dated 
October 30, 1769, and to be found on 1 484 of the same volume, has been 
erroneously attributed by M* Waddington (iii, 640) to Pitt. It is true it is signed 
with the initials W, P., btjf is neither in Pitt’s handwriting nor in that of any of 
his clerks. Newcastle makes no allusion to it, as he certainly would have, had 
it been by Pitt. Kor can it, as M. Waddin^on mys, be the paper of Pitt’s 
alluded to by I^rd Kianoul in a letter of October 30 (l .^OO), since it has a 
postscript dated De<^mber 4. Moreover, it diners in certain important respects 
(e.g. the membrialist is most anadbus to retain Ouadeloupe) from Pitt’s views 
—reported bn the fohowing day by Hewcastk^and it is evidently not written 
by any rainister, least of all by Pitt, since the time for making peace is left 
with oonfldenoe entocely to His Idaieety’s judgment ‘ *md to the superior know- 
ledge and wisdom of his councils.’ It bears. internal evidence of having been 
writto by some merchant weE with North America and the West 

and is a meinorand on the needs of England 
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make a joint proposal for a congress of peace. After several 
meetings between the Cabinet and the Prussian envoys ^ the 
terms of this declaration were settled, and it was presented 
to Prance and her allies on November 25, 1759. Pitt also 
advised Frederic to send a secret envoy to Paris, undertaking 
to sound the French Mmistry by a separate negotiation on 
behalf of England ; to which Frederic answered, ‘ I am willing 
to leave my fate in the hands of England and am rejoiced to 
see it in the good keeping of Mr. Pitt.’ ^ At such a moment, 
reported the Prussian envoys, when the English taste for 
victory had been whetted but was still unsatisfied, and the 
hatred of France was implacable, it required no ordinary 
courage in Pitt to raise his voice in favour of peace. 

Assured now that Yorke had learned his lesson from 
the ‘cursed female letters,’ Pitt instructed him to make 
overtures to d’Aftry, the French minister at The Hague.® 
The conversations between Yorke and d’Affry, which were 
fitfully continued till May 1760, seemed at first so promising 
that the dispatch of a special envoy from Choiseul to Pitt was 
agreed to in principle ; and the Lord Keeper Henley thought 
it a favourable opportunity to press his claims for a peerage 
on the ground that ‘ an unwilling Keeper, particularly when 
a treaty of peace was to be made, was a bad thing for a 
ministry.’ * But the negotiation broke down owing to Pitt’s 
loyalty to Prussia. He knew that, were England once at 
peace with France, no subsidy could be obtained from the 
House of Commons for Frederic ; in that case a peace, in 
which Frederic was not included, would do him more harm 
than good.® When, therefore, ChoiseuI,» at the instance of 
his allies, specifically excluded Prussia from a separate treaty 

’ See Sohsefer, IP, 662 and AM. M88. 32893 and 32897, 1 468, for 
Cabinets on this matter of July 20, September 26, October 29, 1759. 

* JPol, Oorr. 203 ; see also %Ud. xvin, 644 sjg. 

* Pitt rejected a proposal by d’Aiguillon to negotiate -with Lord Howe, 
whom he met to discuss an exchange of prisoners after Qniberon. With a 
singular want of humour d’Aiguillon proposed to use for this negotiation the 
full powers given him by Choiseul to treat for peace on Scottish soil, had he been 
successful in the projected invasion. (See vob i, p. 392.) 

« Schsaier, H', 679 (jSmyphausen to Irederio, April XI, 1760)* 
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■with England,^ Pitt added in his o'wn hand to Holderness’s 
dispatch that ‘ England would never hear of pourparlers 
for peace which did not comprehend his Majesty as Elector 
and his ally eo nomine the King of Prussia.’® By May, 
when the negotiations were finally broken ofi, Pitt was 
glad for England’s sake also. He was furious at a saying 
reported of Choiseul that ‘ neither side would come out of 
the war with any considerable gains,’ since it betrayed so 
complete a misunderstanding of England’s just demands ; 
and when Newcastle feared that it would be impossible to 
carry on the war for another year he ‘ flew into a violent 
passion [and said] . . . that that was the way to make peace 
impracticable and encourage our enemy.’ ® 


11. — ^Thb Negotiations of 1761 

The proposals which Prince Galitzin presented nearly a 
year later on Choiseul’s behalf were for a congress of all the 
belligerents at Augsburg and for a separate negotiation 
between England and Prance. England and Prussia agreed to 
the congress on April 3 ; * on April 7 the Cabinet authorised 
Pitt to accept Choiseul’s other offer. When these proposals 
were made Erance had fought it almost to the stumps. Louis 
XV, writing to the Kong of Sweden in February, had exposed the 
nakedness of his country to Pitt, who intercepted the letter.® 
In it, he said, France was too impoverished to go on pouring 
men and treasure into Germany and had no hope of belter 

^ See ChatlKm Oort, n, 29. The answer from St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
refusing to allow Prussia to be included in a separate negotiation between 
£!ngland and France, came on April 3, 1760. 

* Torrens, ii, 642. 

* Add, MSk $2904, f. 278. A lively account of the Yorke-d’Afry 
negotiations is in Bourguet, Za Foliiigue du Duo de Ohoiaeul 

* The congress never mot. Pitt told Bussy that ho hoped the Emperor 
would not be invited to it ‘ as he would appear in all his majesty with the 
imporial eagle carrying the thunderbolt of the Empire** 

* ChMarnMmSS, 
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success in another campaign : peace, then, was a necessity for 
her. Under such conditions Choiseul had little choice about 
terms. His best game — one in which he was fitted to excel — 
was to wait on the turn of events and, by playing off different 
interests against each other, to save all he could from the 
wreck of his country’s fortunes. He hoped to make some- 
thing of French conquests in Germany, though they were 
nominally won for the Empress, and, in case England proved 
obdurate, he kept in reserve a promising negotiation with 
Spain. 

Pitt, on the other hand, was in a better position for 
bargaining on England’s behalf than in the spring of 1760. 
In addition to Senegal, Goree and Guadeloupe, the whole of 
Canada had been ceded by the capitulation of September 1760, 
the complete disappearance of the French from India was 
assured, and the impotence of the French navy left little doubt 
of the success of Pitt’s designs against Dominica, St. Lucia 
and Martinique, or of the Belleisle expedition, for which 
final instructions were issued on March 26, 1761. These 
advantages were partly counterbalanced by more unfavourable 
conditions in Germany. Frederic, in spite of occasional 
victories and indomitable courage, was becoming weaker 
with every campaign ; Ferdinand had been driven out of 
Hesse, part of Hanover and Wesel. Pitt knew that he would 
be able to include Hanover and Hesse in his treaty with 
France ; but with Frederic it was different. Nevertheless he 
was determined not to break his engagements with Frederic, 
and with that view had for some months been negotiating a 
new understanding with him, which was 'concluded in March 
1761 and had an important bearing on the subsequent 
negotiations with France. Frederic had come to recognise that 
the condition of including Prussia in the treaty between France 
and England, on which the negotiation of 1760 had broken 
down, was impossible. He therefore agreed that Pitt should 
make a separate peace with France, on condition France 
consented to evacuate Wesel and all his other possessions on 
the Rhine and to confine her assistance to the Empress to 
24,000 men, and that he himself received an incareased subsidy 
vonm 6 
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from England to enable him to hire her disbanded Hessians 
and HanoveriansA 

To gain those concessions for Frodorio, Pitt saw that 
England would have to sacrifice some of her conquests. In 
deciding which these should be he was not wanting for 
advice from pamphleteers of all shades of opinion. ‘ Some,’ 
said Pitt in the House of Commons, ■■ are for keeping Canada, 
some Guadeloupe ; who will tell mo which I shall bo hanged for 
not keeping ? ’ In the mam this discussion on the compara- 
tive value of Canada and the continental colonies and of the 
West India islands turaed on commercial considerations. The 
West Indies, it was said, supplied England with more of the 
goods she needed : the American continent already, it was 
answered, provided a better market for English manufactures, 
and, as tho population increased and had no longer cause for 
apprehension from Canada, this market was likely to improve.® 
One foreseeing writer ® urged that it would be bettor to retain 
the West Indian conquests than North America, ‘ which can- 
not be prevented from rising to independency and Empire ’ ; 
and he was reinforced by many others who extolled tho 
commercial value of Guadeloupe, St. Lucia and Dominica.* 
But the weight of authority was in favour of retaining Canada. 
Lord Bath inspired ‘ A Letter to Two Groat Men on tho Prospect 
of a Peace,’® in which, after insisting on the nood of peace on 
the ground that ‘ we have had bloodshed enough,’ the writer 
argued that Senegal, Goree and Guadeloupe should all, if 


1 Setefor, IP> 731 ; Pat Corr, xx, passim ; and Waddington, iv, 405 sqq^ 

* In Beer, British Qptonial Policy, uli. viii, will bo found an oxcellont 
summary of tho arguments used on both sides in this discussion. 

® J. Massie, General Propositions relating to Colonies (Aprjl 17dl). 

* Soe Chatham MSB* 98, and * A Letter from a Gentleman in 
Guadeloupe to his friend in London ’ in Almon, voL iii. Tiic last writer 
states that Guadeloupe can produce 100,000 hogsheads of sugar, while Jamaica 
at tho most yielded only 50,000. Ho also advances the arguments that Canada 
is comparatively useless for trade, that the presence of tho French in North 
America is tho best check on any desire to revolt m our colonies. William 
Burke was the author of another pamphlet in favour of retaining Guadeloupe. 

® London, 1760. It was actually written by Dr. Douglas, afterwards Bishop 
of Sahsbury. The tone of this pamphlet is very friendly to Pitt, In opposition 
to Mauduit it points out that the German war was necessary, for, if France had 
been allowed to seize Hanover, we could not have claimed Canada at the peace. 
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necessary, be sacrificed to the paramount need of giving 
seemity to the continental colonies by removing the French 
from Canada. Benjamin Franklin, the young and almost 
unknown ^ agent for Pennsylvania, took the same line in ‘ The 
Interest of Great Britain Considered,’ m which he insisted on 
the value to England of the American market and asserted 
that the colonists were never likely to claim independence. 
On the same side, too, was Pitt’s friend Beckford, representing 
the powerful interests of the sugar-planters, who were afraid 
that the acquisition of the French sugar islands might infringe 
upon their monopoly. Pitt’s own view, already formed in 
December 1760, was that a considerable portion of the North 
American conquests must be retained. He may to some 
extent have been influenced by Beekford’s argument ; ^ he 
was certainly moved by wider considerations of the nation’s 
future needs. Thus when, at a later stage of the negotiations, 
Choiseul offered him Guiana for Newfoundland, Pitt pointed 
out that the Enghsh, being a northern people, required a 
northern climate in which to develop.® The importance of 
North America as a market also appealed to him strongly. 
‘ I state to you the importance of America,’ he said in one 
of his later speeches ; ‘ it is a double market, the market of 
consumption and the market of supply ’ ; and in another he 
called America ‘ the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our 
strength, the nursery and basis of our naval power.’ This 
care for our naval power made him attach even greater import- 
ance to the Canadian fisheries than to Canada itself. While 
determined to take enough of Canada to give secure boundaries 
to the American colonists, he was indifferent whether the rest 
of Canada or Guadeloupe and Goree were given up so long as 
the fisheries remained British.* 

This question of the fisheries proved to be the most 
important point of difference between Pitt and Choiseud. By 

^ Frankliii found Htii inacoossible at this time and did business with his 
secretaries only. Pitt, however, had heard of him and spoke of him as a man 
of a respectable character. {WraifMvrCs Works (Bigolow), v. 443.) 

* He was attacked for this in A Letter to ihe M Em, Avihor qf a Letter to a 

• Waddington, iv, 452. * York©, Bmdwicke^ iii, 316. 
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the &eaty of Utrecht the French right of fishing off Newfound- 
land and drying their fish on the shore had been confirmed : 
they had also by virtue of sovereignty enjoyed all the deep-soa 
fishing in the estuary of the St. Lawrence. The annual value 
of these fisheries to Prance was calculated at about half a 
million sterling, roughly equal in value to aU the rest of the 
produce of Canada ; but their value could not be measured in 
money alone. Nearly 8,000 ships and boats and 15,000 men 
were engaged in an industry which made the best of schools 
for the French navy. The English fisheries returned con- 
siderably less profit, and employed only about half the number 
of men.^ Montcalm attached so much importance to the 
French fisheries that when he had been hardly a year in 
Canada he advised the French government, even if they lost 
Canada, on no account to part with their fishing rights ; and 
Ohoiseul was entirely of the same opinion. On his side Pitt 
was equally resolved to leave the French with no fisheries in 
America. Bedford told him that to insist on such a demand 
‘ must put a final blow to their being any longer a naval 
power.’ * But Pitt did not shrink from this. He wanted a 
lasting peace, and for a lasting peace ho thought it necessary 
to deal France such a blow that she would never recover the 
power of interfering with English trade and colonization. 

‘ Some time before,’ he said, * I should have been content to 
bring that country on her knees, now I shaE not rest tEl I have 
laid her on her back.’ ® Though ‘ calm, amiable and deliber- 
ative ’ on other conditions of peace, Newcastle found him deaf 
to all argument on this matter. To obtain the fishery, he 
said, he would fight'six or seven more years in America, and, 
if he were capable of signing a treaty without it, would 
be sorry he had recovered the use of his gouty right hand.* 

^ The figures given above are taken from the official return in the Eardmolee 
Papers quoted by Miss Hotblaok in Trcmsadwns, Roy. Hist. Soo., 3rd series, ii, 
236 sjj. Considerably higher figures are given for the profits of the Rteaoh 
fisheries and the number of men employed there in a paper drawn up for Pitt’s 
information (Ohaikam MSS. 85), and in a pamphlet * addressed to the Rt. Hon 
Wm. Pitt,’ entitled OonszderaHons on the Importance of Canada and the Sap and 
Siver of St. Lawrence, written in October 1769. 

* BeSfori Oorr. iii, 26. • Rockiagham, i, 2L 

• End. 23. and Add. MSS. 32921, &. m, 381. 
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None in the Cabinet, except Temple, shared Pitt’s uncom- 
promising views on peace. Of the others, Bute came nearest 
to him during the early stages of the negotiation ; for, though 
anxious to be quit as soon as possible of the war and of 
Pitt £00, he was afraid a bad peace might do serious harm 
to the King.^ Bedford, who on his return from Ireland was 
invited by the King to attend Cabinet Councils, was the 
imperious Secretary’s most formidable opponent. Envenomed 
by the treatment he had received from him in Ireland, he 
also held fundamentally different views on foreign policy. 
He had no belief in increasing our colonial possessions, on 
the ground that ‘ we have too much already^ — more than we 
know what to do with ’ ; and objected to retaining Canada 
and Guadeloupe, because ‘ the neighbourhood of the French 
to our North American colonies was . . . the greatest security 
for their dependence on the mother-country, which I feel will 
be slighted by them when their apprehension of the French 
is removed.’ He was no less opposed to Pitt’s policy of 
destroying the French navy. 

To drive France entirely out of any naval power is fighting 
against nature, and can tend to no one good to this country, but 
on the contrary must excite all the naval powers of Europe to 
enter a confederacy against us, as adopting a system, viz, that of 
a monopoly of all naval power, which would be at least as dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe as that of Louis XIV was, which drew 
almost all Europe upon his back. 

He had the rare quality, lacking in Pitt, of being able 
to put himself in the adversary’s pl^ce. When it is a 
question of retaining Belloisle, he asks if any Briton would 
consent to a treaty ceding the Isle of Wight : if not, he con- 
cludes, * let us do as we would be done by, the most golden 
rule, as well in what relates to public as to private life, which 
exists, and I believe ought always to be observed, as well in 

Writing to Calcraft in September 1761 Fox saya, * The King wishes peace, 
so doubtless does Lord Bute, but he wishes a peace that shall not be at all more 
the King’s or his than Mr. Pitt’s. He will even appear and try to have it said 
that he was more high and loss conceding to France than anybody. Ho there- 
fore is joined with Pitt in a manner, but not in a way a juncture has generally 
been implied/ (Chaiham M33. 80.) Fox was a good judge of a man hJko Bute. 
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good policy as in. good conscioncG.’ ^ Bedford was almost 
alone in holding such sentiments. The very people, Eigby 
told him, who cried out for peace said in the same breath 
‘ that you must keep everything which you have taken from 
the Erench and have everything returned to you wliicli you 
have lost by the war.’ ^ 

Though singular at the time, Bedford's views had some 
influence on the course of the negotiations : his colleagues, 
it is true, never adopted them entirely, but tliey sometimes 
used them as a weapon against Pitt with his extreme views 
in the other direction.® They are interesting, too, as an early 
indication of that current of opinion which has never boon 
entirely beaten back by the flood of British expansion and 
for short periods has even prevailed against it. Bedford was 
wise in recognising that a proud nation like the French, though 
broken by defeat, would never consent to the utmost humilia- 
tion. But in his timid forebodings about the growth of the 
British Empire, even though right about the revolt of America, 
he showed himself loss farseeing than Pitt ; and he could not 
perceive that the rivalry between England and Prance in 
America was depressing to both nations and fatal to the well- 
being of America. Pitt saw this, and even had he boon certain 
that the uprooting of the French power in America would 
help the colonies to break away from the mother-country he 
would still have persisted in uprooting it. In his detestation 
of the Bourbon power he was like some Hebrew prophet 
preaching against Babylon. This hatred of Prance was 
something more than hatred of a trade rival ; the religious 
intolerance and the despotic government of the Prance 
of that day were to him the most hateful things in the 
world. 

Neither Pitt nor Choiseul allowed the negotiations to in- 

1 Bedford Oorr, jii, 16, 17, 26, and Corbott, ii, 173. 

* Bedford Oorr. ^ 4t2* 

» Newcastle spoke to Rigby of nh© dread tbe whole Connoil need to 
be in lest Hr. Hit should frown, and that Bedford was tho single man who 
dared to deliver an opinion contrary to has though agrocablo to ovory 
other person’s present.’ But thiB was said after Htt’s resignation. {Bedford 
Oorr-ih^de.) 
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terfere with their warlike plans. On March 24, when it was 
already known that peace proposals were on the way from 
Prance, Pitt wrote to Amherst to hasten the attack on the 
West India Islands.^ Five days later the Belleisle expedition 
started under Keppel and Hodgson.® When Hodgson came 
to take leave he found the Secretary of State in high good 
humour : ‘ the element was calm and serene, not a dimple 
on the surface but what was occasioned by a smile ’ ; and 
after promising ‘ to support me in aU stretches of power 
whatever and against whomsoever,’ continues Hodgson, * he 
kissed mo and did not doubt of my success.’ ® Choiseul was 
equally alive to the effect of mihtary success on the negotia- 
tions. On the death of old Marshal Belleisle in January he 
had taken over the duties of war minister, and was pressing 
forward tho dispatch of reinforcements to the armies of the 
Main and the Bhino, hoping by a supreme effort to obtain 
possession of Hanover. 

At an early stage of the ensuing negotiations Choiseul 
expressed regrot that he and Pitt could not meet to conduct 
them in person ; and four months later he declared that, had 
there been any prospect of a definite treaty, he would have 
proposed to meet his rival cither at Dover or in mid-Channel 
to give it tho finishing touches. It is a loss to the dramatic 
interest of history that the two statesmen never met. They 
had much in common : a burning zeal for their country, 
a haughty indifference to the opinions of smaller men, 
clear vision, great executive capacity, and a power of direct 
utterance which loft little scope for misunderstanding. To 
these Choiseul added qualities lacking in Pitt : great personal 
charm, a light-heartedness which kept him serene through the 
bitterest personal or political disappointments, and a supple 
gift for intrigue which gained him temporary successes, often 
pleasanter to achieve than more abiding triumphs. Pitt, on the 

1 Soo above, p. 20. 

• Bate and tho King were as oagor for tho BoUoislo oatpodition as Pitt. 
The former wrote to Pitt ur^g him to proceed on it as ‘ very essential ’ on 
tho ground that it would hamper French operations in Westphalia. (OJiotlum 
MSS. 24.) 

* Keppoljityeo/jreppd, i, 298. 
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otter hand, -with no more energy and capacity than Choiseul, had 
a power of concentration on great objects and an innate dignity 
wanting in the Frenchman ; in the end he would have over- 
borne Choiseul’s cleverness and resourcefulness by sheer 
force of character. Had these two come face to face peace 
is more likely to have been concluded : both desired it, and 
by personal intercourse would havo removed misunderstandings 
and avoided faults of manner which were largely responsible 
for the ultimate failure. 

However that may havo been, a personal meeting was not 
brought about. After an interchange of friendly epistles 
both statesmen agreed to send representatives, Pitt choosing 
Hans Stanley and Choiseul Bussy. Of the two Stanley was 
the happier choice. He knew France well, was shrewd and 
industrious, and worked loyally for peace ; his failing was 
an excessive vanity which tempted him to take an exagger- 
ated view of the effect of his own diplomacy. Bussy was no 
stranger to London, where ho had been sent on a mission 
in 1737, but his chief employment had been in the French 
Foreign Offioe. Here in earlier days he had received the pay 
of England for revealing secrets of litUe importance.^ But 
those days were past. Temple, indexed, advised Pitt to try 
the effect of a bribe on a man ‘ not quite so chaste as Penelope,’® 
but needless to say Pitt did not follow his advice, and no 
whisper was heard against Bussy’s integrity during tliis mission. 
It is not clear why Choiseul chose him. He belonged to 
the faction of the duo d’Aiguillon, ono of Choisoul’s bitterest 
enemies, and in several instances appeared to bo less anxious 
for peace than ChoiSeuI himself. He was known to be afraid 
of Mr. Pitt : ‘ the poor devil trembled with fear before starting,' 
Choiseul said of him; and later, commenting on ono of his 
dispatches, Choiseul told Stanley that it read as if he had 
jumped out of the window in alarm at Mr. Pitt’s displeasure. 

^ Daring Lord Waldegrave*d embassy to Paris in Sir Bobort Walpole’s 
Um Bussy was regularly in bis pay. He was then always alluded to as * 101 ’ 
in tbs foreign correspondenco. During the five years preceding tbe war of 
the Austrian Suoooasion * 101 * received no lass than £15,500 for very little 
return. 

^ MSS. eh 
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Bussy arrived in London on May 81,^ and after taking 
rooms in Albemarle Street, soon got to work with Pitt. In 
the first week of June the two had several interviews, from 
which Bussy came away immensely impressed by the Secre- 
tary of State. In his dispatches to Choiseul he gives a 
shrewd picture of his formidable antagomst, who seemed 
to him eloquent and methodical, but with a lawyer’s 
captiousness in details, courageous to temerity, sustaining 
his own ideas with fire and obstinacy, and eager to subjugate 
everyone by the tyranny of his opinion. Simple in his manners 
and in his train of living and avoiding unnecessary display, 
he had no desire to bo rich, was noted for his scrupulous probity, 
and seemed to have no thought but for his work. Paying 
court to nobody ho allowed no one to pay court to him or 
even to see him except on business. His one ambition, thought 
Bussy, was to raise his nation to the highest point of glory 
and abase Franco to the lowest humiliation, and ho found in 
that ambition the secret of the people’s almost idolatrous 
regard for him. For this reason, though he had few friends 
in council, ho could impose his will on colleagues, who feared 
to outrage the feehngs of a fiery people. To these stem 
qualities Bussy was surprised to find that he added an exquisite 
courtesy. In tho first interview Pitt declared himself anxious 
to avoid doing anything to hurt the feelings of the French 
Court, and bogged to bo informed of any over- warm expression 
that might escape him, so that he might correct it on the spot ; 
and throughout their intercourse Bussy found Pitt’s personal 
relations with him most friendly.® 

The first discussions turned on Ghoiseud’s original proposal 
that the actual possessions of each country in Europe on 
May 1, in the West Indies on July 1, and in Asia on September 1, 


^ Stanley had boon mnoh distnrbod because Bussy was late in arrlying at 
Calais. The two envoys should both have crossed tho Channel on May 25, but 
Stanley was two days bc^fore Bussy. Htt passed ofi tho delay, which appears 
to have been unavoidable, as a bagatelle. 

• 8eo Af. Mr, Angl Pd, 442, 1 154, and 444, f. 216. These two volumes 
contain Bussy's dispatches to Ohoxsoul during his mission. The account of the 
negotiations in Waddington, voL iv, is also valuable. Most of Pitt’s and 
Stanley’s diapatohos arc printed in Thackeray’s 
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or at such other epochs as might be mutually agreed upon, 
should be taken as the basis of negotiation. Pitt had hitherto 
delayed ans'W'ering about these epochs for two reasons : he 
wished to have Belleisle and possibly another West Indian 
island in his possession before fixing the dates ; he was also 
uncertain whether in treating with England Ohoiseul meant 
to set off French conquests in Germany against English con- 
quests elsewhere. In that case, Pitt told the Cabinet on 
May 18, it would be for them to decide whether they would 
agree to sacrificing some English conquests for the allies or 
continue fighting until France was compelled to give up her 
German conquests. Ho himself was indilTerout, ho said, 
which course was chosen, but he insisted on having the opinion 
of his colleagues : in no ease, ho added, should tho allies be 
allowed to suffer. The Cabinet resolved that ‘ the losses of 
our allies in Germany should be considered at tho peace and 
at the final settlement of our conquests ’ ; when, therefore, 
Bussy told him France meant to claim them as a set-off, Pitt 
made no objection.^ 

Bussy had been nearly a fortnight in London before news 
came of the capture of Bolleisle. Tho lauding on the island 
had not been effected until the ond of April. Then Hodgson 
wrote for two battalions to roinforco him. Pitt had two 
battalions ‘ that lay in such manner as to be embarked 
without loss of timo ’ and sent thorn at onco, and two more 
shortly afterwards with artillery and stores, tolling Hodgson 
to complete his important enterprise gloriously and without 
delay. On June 8 the fortress capitulated after a bravo 
resistance, and on June 12 Pitt heard of tho victory On 
the 14th he sent for Bussy and advised him to lot Ms land- 
lord illuminate his house in Albemarle Street, but sent special 

* Ktt MmaoM probably would have profoired to go on fighting to 
avoid saoniicing any of our con<iuosts for the alUos : he told NowoasUo that 
‘ ho would mako war for Hanover as long as yon pleased, but never make poaoo 
for Hanover.’ Hardvricko and Newcastle wore much aggrieved at J’itt’s 
arrogant demand for the views of his colleagues without vouchsafing formally 
to give hia own. Newcastle gives accounts of tho Cabinet of May 13 in letters to 
Hardwioke May 14 and Devonshire of May 20, 1761. (.ddd. MSS. 32023.} 

* For Bolleisle dispatches see Add, MSS, 36095, if. 10, sgg. 
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guards to him and repressed unseemly exhibitions of popular 
triumph out of deference to Bussy’s feelings.^ On the 16th he 
called a Cabinet to decide upon the epochs and sent for Bussy 
to tell him that instead of Choiseul’s dates he proposed July 1, 
September 1, and November 1, and insisted that the treaty 
should be signed by August 1, when preparations for another 
campaign would normally have to be considered. After this 
interview Bussy warned Ohoiseul to be precise with a minister 
like Pitt ‘ who is sharp on every word or comma displaced.’ ® 

Meanwhile Stanley had been enjoying himself in French 
society, where he was received with every distinction and 
treated by Choiseul and his agreeable sister, the Duchesse de 
Grammont, as if he were their greatest friend. On June 17 
Choiseul came to business. Taking Stanley alone into his 
room and assuming an air of extreme agitation, he confided 
to him a ‘ little leaf ’ containing his ideas of peace. Stanley 
was made to promise that only Pitt and one or two of his 
principal colleagues should be allowed to see this document, 
and that Bussy should on no account hear of it. The terms 
proposed were : 

1. France should return Minorca in exchange for Guade- 
loupe, Marie Galante and Goree. 

2. France should give up Canada but retain He Eoyale 
and the Newfoundland fisheries ; and the southern and 
western limits of Canada should be fixed at Niagara. 

8. France should restore all conquests made in Germany 
at the expense of England’s allies. 

In conversation with Stanley he went even further on the 
last point and agreed specifically that France should evacuate 
‘Wesel and the King of Prussia’s territories which he con- 
sidered as engaged in the British war.’ 

Choiseul’s elaborate airs of secrecy and agitation were 
merely put on to persuade Stanley and Pitt that he was ready 
to make greater concessions than anyone else in Prance and 
that they had better accept his terms without prolonged 

^ Both Bussy and Choiseul pretended to be supremely mdiHerent about this 
viotory. They probably discounted the rotum of Bolloifclo at peace. 

* Aff* Mtr, Angl Cor, Pol, loc, c%U 
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discussion. Two days later Choisoul himself informed Bussy of 
all he had said to Stanley. This may have been a legitimate 
use of diplomatic finesse, but his disingenuous promise to 
evacuate the German conquests cannot be excused on this 
ground. Only three weeks previously he had assure’d the 
imperial ambassador that Wesel and the Prussian territories 
on the Rhine, which were then being administered in the 
Empress’s name, would never be the subject of negotiation 
by France. It is not clear ■whether Choiseul intended to deceive 
Pitt or Kaunitz at the time, but he was prepared to deny 
whichever promise afterwards proved inconvenient.^ 

Pitt was not taken in by Choiseul’s airs of secrecy, and told 
Stanley that the ‘ little leaf . . . was loose and void of precision 
as to the objects it does mention and defective from its total 
silence as to matters of the highest importance ’ ; but he was 
pleased at the accommodating spirit it revealed. He summoned 
Cabinet Comicils for Juno 24 and 26 to draw up a counter- 
project.® All the ministers agreed with Pitt that it would be 
impossible to give up Ho Royale and Cap Breton or limit Canada, 
as Choiseul proposed, but were willing that England should 
sacrifice some of her conquests to redeem the French conquests 
in Germany. The struggle came on Choiseul’s demand that 
France should retain the Newfoundland fisheries. Pitt was for 
refusing : he would spend sixteen millions, he said, and fight 
many campaigns to wrest the right from France. Granville, 
Halifax, Newcastle and Hard'wicko all took the other side, 
and Bedford said that Franco would never agree to Pitt’s 
* unjustifiable demands ’ and that Choiseul had proposed ‘ the 
most reasonable peace ever offered to this country for some 
years past,’® Temple alone supported Pitt; Bute weakly 
suggested that a trial should be made to obtain the fisheries, 
but that the point should not be made a sine qua non. Pitt 
characteristically objected more to this half-hearted proposal 
than to Bedford’s flat negative : he was for ‘ one open and 

i See Waddington, iv, 611, 633. 

> Add. MSS. 82924, f. 311. See also OrernnUe. Paperi, i, 372 ; Bedford 
Con, ill. 19. 

* OhoBum MSS, 80 (Lady Betty Waldcgra've to Caletaft, Jane 28, 1761). 
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clear way of talking on the subject ’ and spoke of Bute’s ‘ trial ’ 
as ‘ puerile and illusory.’ Bute muttered about Pitt’s insolence, 
but his friends were too awestruck to defend him openly. 
Nevertheless Pitt was forced to yield something of his extreme 
demand : if Prance would make some great and important 
concession, such as the complete demolition of the Dunkirk 
fortifications, he agreed to consider her retaining the New- 
foundland fishing nghts ; ^ but the St. Lawrence fishery she 
was to give up entirely. In his dispatch to Stanley, written 
immediately after the Cabinet of June 26, Pitt also agreed 
to give up Guadeloupe, Marie Galante and BeUeisle in 
exchange for Minorca and Bencoolen® and the evacuation 
by Prance of Wesel and the other German conquests : Senegal 
and Goree and some of the neutral West India islands were 
to be kept by England : the East Indies —that ‘ immense 
object, transcending in profit all other British conquests ’ — 
was to be the subject of further consideration. 

Choiseul was in no hurry to answer this proposal, for a 
reason he made known to Bussy : ‘ it will be August before 
they can answer my memorial : to their answer I shall have to 
reply in my turn, and I shall do so in such a way as to provoke 
another answer from England. This will bring us to September, 
when it is too late for attempts on our coast.’ ® He also had his 
other iron in the fire. While Stanley was flattering himself 
that he had supplanted the Spanish ambassador, Grimaldi, 
in Ohoiseul’s favour, those two ministers were quietly worMng 
away at the secret treaty of alliance between Prance and 
Spain. In January, two months before his offer to negotiate 
with Pitt, Choiseul had made definite* proposals to Spam 
for treaties of defence, commerce, and union: on June 20, 
only three days after he had given his * little leaf ’ to Stanley, 
he was formally authorized to make ‘the most extensive 

1 Bussy, talking to Pitt on July 7, put to him the dilemma that if he expected 
Prance to give up her fishing rights confirmed at Utrecht he could hardly 
ask her at the same time to comply with the Utrecht provision about 
demolishing Dunkirk* (Aff» Mr* AngL Oor, PoL 443, 1 334.) 

* Boncoolen was a settlement of the East India Company in Sumatra, 
which had been captured by the Erench. 

^ L. Grant, La Mission de M. de Bttssy^ p. 18# 
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and the strongest possible engagements ’ with Spain.^ Ho 
would have preferred peace with England to a continuation 
of the war even with Spain as an ally, but if England’s terms 
were too onerous he could now safely reject them. Wesel and 
the other Prussian dominions ho really cared nothing -about 
and was prepared at any time to play fast and loose with the 
Empress : but on the fishery he was as firm as Pitt. ‘ La 
p^che est ma fohe,’ he told Stanley, who in turn assured Pitt 
that without some concession on that point peace was out of 
the question. Choiseul’s ultimatum of July 13 was accord- 
ingly calculated merely to fill up time till Spam was ready : 
he asked for either Senegal or Goree, coolly proposed that 
England should give up all her conquests in Ladia, repudiated 
his previous offer to give up Wesel, and repeated tho demand 
for Cap Breton or lie Eoyale as a refuge for French fishermen 
engaged in the St. Lawrence fishery. He also sent over two 
memorials to Bussy, one supporting a claim of the Empress that 
all conquests from Frederic should be retained and that neither 
France nor England should give any assistance to their allies 
in Germany, the other recapitulating tho Spanish view of 
certain disputes that had arisen between England and Spain 
about captured ships, logwood-cutting in Honduras, and a 
claim of Spain to take part in tho Newfoundland fisheries, 
with a declaration that France expected a satisfactory settlement 
of these disputes before signing a treaty with England. 

The presentation of these memorials by B^rance, at a 
moment when she was supposed to bo anxious to conciliate 
England, came as a complete surprise to Pitt. The one about 
Germany he returned ‘ as totally inadmissible ... as imply- 
ing an attempt upon the honour of Great Britain, and the 
fidelity with which His Majesty will always fulfil his 
obligations to his allies.’ The other Choisoul had not meant 
to be delivered so soon, but Bussy had direct orders firom 
Louis XV to deliver it when the Spanish ambassador thought 
best. Spain being anxious to commit Franco irrevocably 
to tho alliance, the Spanish ambassador insisted that Bussy 
should present it on July 23. Bussy showed some courage 

^ Bourguet, ChoUeivi VAlUance E»pagnoU, 
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in presenting this impertinent memorial to Pitt, ■whose feel- 
ings on roe('i%'ing it might well have been foreseen. As he 
read it he grew more and more angry at the indigmty : time 
enough, ho told Bussy, for Spain to treat of the Newfoundland 
fisheries when the Tower of London was taken sword in hand ; 
and any such interference by Prance in the affairs pending 
between England and Spain would not for a moment be 
tolerated. 

His Majesty [he wrote on the following day] will not suffer the 
disputes with Spain to be blended in any manner whatever in the 
negotiation of peace between the two crowns; . . . that it wiU 
be considered an affront to His Majesty’s dignity ... to make 
further mention of such a circumstance. Moreover it is esrpected 
that Franco wiU not at any time fremim a right of intermeddhng 
in such disputes between Great Britain and Spain. 

A few days later Pitt had the Spanish ambassador before him 
and spoke to him to the same effect ; he declared publicly 
that he thought a continuation of the war inevitable, and told 
the foreign envoys he had ordered a squadron of observation 
to America.^ 

Pitt was not alone in thinking peace now almost impos- 
sible. The Funds went down to 80,® the cautious Hardwicke 
called Choiseul ‘ un grand chicanour,’ and Bute -wrote to reprove 
Bedford for his persistent pacifism. At the same time the 
nation’s spirit was aroused by a series of victories recalling 
the days of 1759. On the mormng of July 20 news arrived 
that Pondiehery, the last French factory in India, had been 
captured, and in the evening of that same day that Dominica 
had surrendered in June ; on the 22nd that Prince Ferdinand 
had defeated two French marshals at Vellinghausen. ‘ AH 
is joy,’ said Pitt, and he and Lady Hester wrote a joint 
letter to her brother James, expressing ‘ renewed praise 
and thanksgivings to the Almighty ... for fresh tidings 
of happy, glorious success.’ Indeed Ferdinand’s was an 
opportune victory. Choiseul had discounted Belleisle and 
victories in the East and West Indies, but had strained every 

1 Aff. Bff, An^l. Cor. Pol, 444, f, 100. 

* Buis^ olaiius to have liad a hand in manipulating the funds. 
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nerve to get fresh compensation in Germany. Soubise and 
Broglie between them had 160,000 men to Ferdinand’s 93,000. 
But Soubise, the senior marshal, was timid and jealous of 
Broglie. At the two days’ fight of Yellinghausen ho let Broglie 
bear the whole brunt of the fighting when he could easily have 
crushed Ferdinand, with the result, said Choisoul, that the 
French were not only defeated but covered with ridicule.^ 

In spite of these victories Fitt did not raise his terms. 
He even made a small concession on Africa in his reply to 
Ghoiseul of July 25, wherein he repeated his former conditions 
and msisted on England’s right to support Frederic. But if 
in substance his demands were unaltered, the language in 
which they were clothed had, as a result of Bussy’s memorial, 
lost all attempt at conciUation. He wrote as a conqueror 
to a humiliated rival : ‘ Dunkirk shall be reduced to the 
condition in which it ought to have been after the treaty of 
Utrecht, and upon that condition only can his Majesty ever 
consent ’ to renew the French fishing rights off Newfoun^and ; 

‘ France shall immediately restore and evacuate the conquests 
she has made over his Majesty’s allies in Germany. ... In 
a word, France shall make a general evacuation of all her 
conquests on the side of Hesse, Westphalia and its countries.’ 
Such uncompromising language made it difficult for Stanley 
to follow his instructions and present these demands with a 
demeanour ‘ free from asperity.’ While ‘ feeling and applaud- 
ing with exultation the truly British spirit that reigns through- 
out your state papers,’ Stanley ventured to submit whether it 
‘ may not be expedient to soften that asperity ’ of language ; ® 
and he reported tl&t Choiseul read 

with great impatience and with frequent interruptions . . . those 
passages in which you are pleased to express the settled deter- 
mination of his Majesty not to relax any of the conditions and 

^ Manners, QreoAt/, p, 230. See also intercepted letter irom Ohoiaeul to 
Broglie, telling him that such proceedings made it vain to carry on an oSonsive 
war at suoh espense. [Wrest Park MSS., Hon. T. Kobinson’s Momoronda.) 

^ Stanley on another oooa^on vnites : ‘ As all your papers are oomposod 
with a singular energy of stylo, and as every word carries a distinct idea whioh 
can in no other way he with oqual force expressed, I am much embarrassed 
in finding terms which convey neither more nor less than your moaning.’ 
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paxfcioularly those in which the words must and shall are used . . . 
and complained with warmth of the authoritative tone and imperious 
superiority which they implied, as if neither time nor events could 
change our fortune, and as if we meant to treat France as a power 
in rank and dignity inferior to Great Britain. 

Once Choiseul told Stanley to remind Pitt that ‘ though the 
cannon sonaetimes was arbiter of the fate of sovereigns, the 
final judgment was not passed until the last cannon shot had 
been fired.’ ^ 

Pitt’s answer decided Choiseul to close with Spain. On 
July 30, the day after he received it, he told the Spanish 
ambassador that Pitt’s terms were inadmissible and that the 
Crown of France could never submit to the dictatorial tone of 
his dispatches. On August 3 he told the imperial ambassador 
that he woiild answer Pitt solely for appearance’ sake ; a week 
later he sent Bussy drafts of the Family Compact and the 
secret convention with Spain, which were signed on August 15. 
By these instruments Spain agreed to declare war on England 
if peace was not concluded by May 1, 1762 ; and France engaged 
not to make peace with England rmtil the Spanish grievances 
were remedied. Choiseul’s answer to Pitt, dated August 6, 
merely repeated his demand for the St. Lawrence fishery and 
an island of refuge, and his refusal to give up Wesel or allow 
England to help Frederic after peace between England and 
France, and he told Bussy he did not care now whether Pitt 
accepted or rejected these terms. 

On seeing this answer Pitt told Temple he was afraid there 
could be no more question of peace, adding that Choiseul was 
wrong ia supposing that he desired to continue the war at all 
costs.® But though anxious for peace he wanted it on his own 
terms. The last dispatches from Paris were considered in five 
long sittings of the Cabinet,® at which Pitt found the peace 
party growing progressively in strength. On August 18 the 

1 Bouiguet, Politique Ptrcmgire . . . de Choiseul, p. 196. 

* ChrenmUe PaperS) i, 385, 

* On August 13, 14, 19, 20, and 24. See Bochingham M&mm, i, 26 egg . ; 

Bedford Oorr. iii, 36 sgq, ; Harris, Hardvnche, iii, 248 ,* CluxOiam Corr. ii, 136; 
Adds MSS. 36870, 299, 303 ; Tiiackeray, ii, 689. 
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feeling was staunch in favour of the English ultimatum ; 
next day Pitt already detected signs of weakness on his pro- 
posed draft in answer to Bussy’s memorial. In this he took 
up warmly Ohoiseul’s criticism of his ‘ dictatorial tone little 
suited for negotiation ’ and contrasted his own frank dealing 
with his antagonist’s tortuous evasions. The answer was 
‘much too long and too irritating,’ said Hardwicke with some 
justice ; hut Pitt would allow no alterations. With much 
warmth of manner and much thumping on the table he told 
the Cabinet that they must either take it or leave it : it was not 
a document to be deliberated upon, but a decision to be adopted, 
and he ‘ would not suffer his draft to be cobbled with.’ The 
draft was passed by a slender majority, but Bedford, Devon- 
shire and Newcastle were so disgusted with Pitt’s thumpings 
and his imperiousness that they dined together at Newcastle 
House and resolved to attend no more Cabinets while he was 
there.’- The King himself expressed uneasiness at the want 
of unanimity in the Council, and Bute, who had hitherto been 
ahnpst as uncompromising as Pitt, suddenly veered round in 
the last three August councils to the more conciliatory section.? 
Einally, Pitt, though stiU persisting in his opinion that a 
cpnce^ion of the St. Lawrence fishery was a mistake, agreed, 
forrthe sake of preserving, unanimity in Kill’s Council, 
tO^ ^^ island of St. Pierre at the entrance 

to the Gulf of St. La-wrence as a shelter for fishermen ; but on 
the boundaries of Canada » and on the evacuation of the Prus- 
sian territories he maintained his fomier attitude. 

* Bevoashare and ITewcastl^ were persuaded by the !£iug to return ; 
Bedford, howeYery stsuyed away. Bedford Corr^ iii, 36 

2 For Bute’s sudden change cp. Bedford Gorr. iii, 39 and4l. 

^ One of Pitt’s great objects in making peace was to avoid aJl possibility 
of boundaty disputes and misunderstandings in the future * 
to define clearly the boundaries of Canada. On this question one of his rough 
notes in the Ghaihdm, 6 i^s as foHow& t ^ ^ Slh^ cession of Canada to be 
insisted on according to the capitulation and agreeable to the line drawn by . 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, asOertaining the j&:qntier of Canada on the side of 
the Bakes. To put a negative on the line ptopo^d : by feahce for fixing the 

which have been and stid are torem^ intetme^ and mote p^r 

oulari^ th^ nations lying 
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Choiseul accepted St. Pierre with the addition of Miquelon, 
another small island in the Gulf, instead of Ee Eoyale, for the 
fishermen, but refused to hear of giving up possession of the 
Prussian territories except to the Empress’s troops,^ or of 
abandoning the right to discuss Spam’s grievances. His 
concession about He Eoyale was made merely because he 
was determined to go on with the war, and he wished to put 
himself right with his allies, the Empress and Don Carlos, 
by giving them the impression that he was breaking off nego- 
tiations solely on their account.® Pitt summoned a Cabinet 
on September 15 to discuss this answer and Stanley’s report 
of the secret convention between France and Spain. He had 
already told several of his colleagues that unless Stanley were 
thereupon recalled he should himself resign, but found no 
difficulty in obtaining a unanimous vote for the recall. To 
Bussy personally Pitt was polite as ever, told him that he had 
enjoyed his intercourse with him, and, at a banquet given by 
the Portuguese ambassador and attended by both, drank the 
health of the King of France in his honour.® But by the end 
of September Bussy and Stanley had both gone home, and the 
six months’ negotiation was at an end. 

In these negotiations Pitt’s directness stands out in 
comparison with Choiseul’s chicanery. From the outset Pitt 
played his cards openly; although he yielded some points 
in the course of the discussions he never went back on an 
offer once made, while Frederic had no just cause to com- 
plain of his fidelity to England’s engagements.* Choiseul, 

1 See ‘ Minutes of a Conference, Sept. 2, 1761,’ va^Chatkcm MSS, 86. 

® In the following year, when negotiations were resumed, Choiseul admitted 
this with cynical frankness. Repudiating his previous ofier to accept St. 
Herre and Miquelon, he declared that his only reason for the concession in 
1761 was because ‘ nous songions pour la continuation de la guorre h toumer par 
nos sacrifices son [Pitt’s] humeur, son inflexibiht^ et son 6nivxement k notre 
avantago.’ (Choiseurs Memoir of May 25, 1762, Lansdowm Eotis$ MSS, vol. 9.) 

® At this or some such banquet, Htt told Lady Hester, ‘ healths went round 
till sage heads that never turn with kingdoms’ dangers hardly kept their center.’ 
(OhcUham MSS, 5.) 

* Prederic was very angry with Pitt for suggesting to him in August that 
Munster, then in England’s possession, should be ceded to the ICmpross for 
Silesia ; but when Frederic objected Pitt did not pursue the matter further. 
(Add. MSS. 32926, 1 125.) 

h2 
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on the other hand, was all the time playing fast and loose with 
England, and by the vagueness of his first offer in the ‘ little 
leaf ’ made Pitt suspect that he was not to be trusted. After the 
first English proposal of June 26 he was merely amusing Pitt 
by his counter-proposals. He encouraged Bussy to intrigue 
against Pitt by detaching his colleagues from him and by hiring 
Enghsh writers to advocate French views.^ Towards the end 
he talked pompously about his loyalty to his allies, but had 
discounted such professions by his former willingness to 
abandon the Empress’s claims in that ‘ little leaf ’ ; even to 
Spain he was not loyal, for on August 10 he told Bussy that 
if Pitt would accept his last proposals, he should be shown the 
secret treaty with Spain and consulted as to the best means 
of evading it.^ 

Pitt told the House of Commons in November that the 
only thing he regretted in these negotiations was that he was 
forced by his colleagues to give up the exclusive fishery, ‘ the 
best recruiting ground for our navy,’ and that if they were 
resumed he would stand for it.® He said the same to Bussy 
in their last interview, and in a previous moment of expansion 
had likened England and France to champions fighting one 
another : * both are wounded,’ said he, ‘ but England less 
seriously. She should therefore continue fighting to be assured 
of victory.’^ ‘ The truth is,’ people said of Pitt, ‘ he has more 
spirit and resolution than all the others, and thinks by being 
stout you will have your own terms.’® Had Pitt not been 
hampered by timorous colleagues, or had he remained in power 
for a year longer, -his stoutness might well have prevailed 
by force of arms, if not diplomacy; and there is no doubt 
tWt in principle he was right in insisting on a treaty void of 
latent disputes for the future, especially in the matter of the 
fisheries, on which he was overruled by the Cabinet. He told 

^ See Bonrguet, loc, cit, 204, QrenvUU Papers, i, 363-4, and a contemporaiy 
caricature of Fox and Ms friends intriguing with Bussy (A Poht%ccU and 
8at%rmX History of the Years 1766-62). 

® Quoted by G-rant, La Mission deM.de Bussy^ p. 19* 

* Speech of November 13, 1761. 

* Bourguet, loo. cit. 231, 234. 

< Chatham MSS. 86 (Oaloraft to Harvey, August 2, 1761). 
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Bussy that he objocted to French and English rights being 
mixed up ; and the history of these fishing rights during the 
next 140 years proved his foresight* 

Here is the Cod and Lobster question again ! [writes George 
Meredith moie than a century later to his friend Greenwood] Do 
impress upon your pudding-headed English, that if they want 
security for peace, they must get into the habit o£ settling 
questions instead of shuliling them on to the next Party in office, 
or generation. They do not seem to know that the holder of vast 
possessions must have the mind active in forecasts.^ 

In this respect Pitt showed a mind active in forecasts* 
His chief fault as a negotiator, and the chief cause of his 
failure was his blunt and haughty language. Ho ingenuously 
confessed as much to Bussy : 

I admit [he said] that I have written in strong language. But 
the due de Choiseul also threatened England, though in the cleverest 
and politest way imaginable, that he would continue the war if 
our court did not satisfy Madrid, Only Frenchmen have the art 
of wounding with perfect courtesy: 1 should have tried to do 
so also had I been writing to you in English, but my French is not 
good enough to allow me to venture on elegant turns of expression.^ 

Pitt would hardly have dismissed his own arrogant ways so 
Kghtly, had he realized their effect on others. After the victories 
of July 1761 he showed magnanimity in not raising his terms, 
but robbed this magnanimity of all value by the offensive 
* musts ’ and * shalls ’ with which ho convoyed liis ultimatum 
to Choiseul. If, instead of using his ‘ baoging ’ style, ho had 
couched even harsher terms in language of courtesy, he might 
well have carried his point with men so susceptible to charm 
of manner and gracious ways as Choiseul luad the courtiers of 
Versailles, It was indeed a truo instinct in Pitt when he 
said, * I wish I could leave off at the war/ But, if he failed, 
he did nothing by his conduct of the negotiations to tarnish 

1 UUm, ii, 43S (January 28, 1890). Not till 1004 was England able, by 
the sacriifico of other iatcroats, to make a partial settlement of the Newfound- 
land fishery disputes with France, 

* Bouiguet, JPdiiigue Etro^ngkt * ^ * di. Choiaeulf p. 
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the good name of England for loyalty and candour, too soon 
to be saciificed by his successors. ‘ I have endeavoured,’ he 
wrote in one of his dispatches, ‘ from a principle of candour, 
not by way of assuming an imperative tone ... to give 
open answers, in order to shorten delays by obviating mis- 
understandings and to avoid the reproach of having acted 
delusively even with an enemy.’ 
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Si: juto-etcrBai /cal Xvinjpohs e?mi iV Trapdvri rrucrt fikv S^ Btrot tVtpot 

kripwv ^lltaaav Hpxcty* Buns Si irl pteylerrois ri> M^0oyop Aajxj3dyt.it opBws 
QovAeierai, 

Thtjc. iif 64 (Poriolos’s spooch). 

To be censured and maligned for a time hath been the fate of all those 
whoso merit hath raised them above the common level ; but wist» and judicious 
is the man who, enjoying this Huperionty, despise th the envy. 

Pittas translation.^ 

One of Pitt’s reasons for breaking off the negotiations with 
Franco was his knowledge that Choiseul had reinsured him- 
self by an offensive alliance wilh Spain. Of this ho had sure 
evidence, not only from Stanley, who had seen the article of 
the secret convention pledging France to support the Spanish 
claims, but also from an intercepted correspondence between 
Fuentes and Grimaldi, the Spanish ambassadors in London 
and Paris. Two letters from Grimaldi, of August 31 and 
September 18,® could leave no doubt in Pitt’s mind that 

1 Spo vol. i. p. 2W. 

* Chatham Gorr. ii, 139, 141. A good deal of unnecessary mysteiy has 
boon made about Pitt’s knowledge of tho Franoo-Spanish treaties. In tho 
Qmrhrhj iJcvicie, Ko. 190, it is suggested that Dutims, author of M^minruft 
^un Voyageur qui ae repose (see vol. i, p. 207), who was sooretaiy of tho 
English legation at Turin, obtained Coynes from Tanucci at Naples and 
sent them to Pitt, But Dutons in his Memoircs ix^fcrs to information sent in 
1700, not 1761. Whether Pitt actually saw copies of tho treaties, ono of which 
sooner or later camo into Noweastle’s hands, is a question of slight importanot^. 
He know enough for his purpose from tho xntoroepted ooiwspondonco of 
Grimaldi and Fuentes to which ho alluded at Cabinet meetings. (See Hr. 
von Euvide’s discussion of tho point, Life of Ohiiham^ ii, 405 eqq,) 

m 
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this offensive treaty had already been signed and that Spain 
was only waiting for the arrival of her treasure fleet at 
Cadiz to declare herself. Having broken off with Prance Pitt 
determined to act on this intelligence and strike at Spain 
instantly. 

Since the beginning of the war there had been ample 
material for a quarrel between England and Spain in the three 
questions referred to in Bussy’s memoir of July 23.^ In 
September, 1767, d’Abreu, the Spanish minister, had presented 
ten memorials, enumerating fifty cases of outrage on Spanish 
shipping by English privateers, and thenceforward he and his 
successor Puentes were kept busy drawing up similar com- 
plaints, in spite of Pitt’s efforts to check the outrages.® The 
question of logwood-cutting ® had long been at issue between 
the two nations. Under the Treaty of Utrecht the English 
‘ Baymen,’ as they were called, had certain rights of logwood- 
cutting in the Bay of Honduras, but had gradually encroached 
by settlements in Yucatan and Oampeachy Bay in violation 
of Spanish territory. Pitt had already agreed, ‘ out of pure 
friendliness/ to turn the Baymen out of their illicit settlements 
if Spain would define their rights of logwood-cutting, but Spain 
had refused to define the rights until the Baymen had been 
turned out, and left the dispute to drag on. Spain had no 
stronger justification for her third claim, — advanced for the first 
time in 1758 — ^to fish for cod off Newfoundland, than the argu- 
ment that cod was a necessity for the Spaniards on fast days. 
‘ Would the King of Spain,’ retorted Pitt, ‘ consider a scarcity 
of gold and silver in flngland as any foundation for his Majesty 
to give passports to his subjects to fetch it for themselves from 
Mexico or Peru ? ’ and in his instruction to Bristol, who suc- 
ceeded Keene at Madrid in 1768, he had laid it down that 
England would never permit ‘ an interest so essential as the 
Ne'^oundland fishery, one great nursery of our seamen, and a 

^ See above, p. 94, 

2 See vol. i, pp. 400-2. 

• Logwood was an article essential for dyeing pxirposes, Tbe value ol 
the trade was considerable. It is stated in a paper in Chailiam MSS, 08 
to have been worth about £60,000 per annum in 1717 ; since then it had 
probably increased. 
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principal basis of the inaritimo power of Great Britain, to be 
in any degree pared off and diAdded.’ 

While Ferdinand reigned, these disputes, though trouble- 
some, had never broken the good understanding between the 
two countries, thanks to the equal determination of Pitt and 
Wall to keep the peace. But Don Carlos, who acceded in 
August 1759, did not need Choiseul’s insinuations ^ to cast 
in his lot heartily with France. The only reason ho did not 
declare himself sooner was the need of time to make good 
Ferdinand’s neglect of the army and navy. Pitt was well 
aware of Spain’s unreadiness,® and was thus the more inclined 
to accept as true for the present Wall’s assurances of his 
master’s pacific intentions— given to Bristol in May 1761 
‘ with the most friendly openness.’ Hence Bussy’s memorial 
of July on the Spanish claims came as a surprise to him ; but 
he was as ready to deal faithfully with Spain as with France. 
In a stormy interview with Fuentes he comported himself 
‘ like a Lucifer,’ complained Wall ; ® and he ordered Bristol to 
remonstrate with energy and firmness on ‘ the unexampled 
irregularity of such a proceeding on the part of Spain not only 
still in amity with Great Britain . - . but whoso intercourse 
has hitherto professed itself to be friendly * ; to recapitulate the 
English arguments about the Spanish grievances, including 
their ‘ stale and inadmissible pretensions ... to fish at 
Newfoundland ’ ; and to require ‘ an explicit and categorical 
dclaircissemeni with regard to the destination of her fleets.’ 

Until this final incident Pitt cannot be accused of undue 
provocation to Spain. He had not only, attempted to gain 
her by the offer of Gibraltar in 1767, but, except on the New- 
foundland question, had always been willing to listen to argu- 
ment and even to go some way to meet her. To Don Carlos 
hinaself he had shown especial attention and, when the King 
left Naples for Spain, facilitated arrangmonts whereby one of 
his sons succeeded him in Naples and his brother, Don 

^ See vcL i, p. 38D. 

* In 1700 Bristol reported that Spain had only fifty line-of-battle ships 
and under X00»000 men enrolled in the army. {Ch^Jtam 93.) 

* Bourgoct^ Ohoiseul ef PAUiame MspagndU, p. 
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Philip, was secured in Parma.^ But he had now come to see 
that efforts at conciliation were useless. When he received 
Bristol’s dispatch of August 31, stating that Bussy’s memorial 
had been sent with the King of Spain’s full approval, he knew 
at once that it meant war with Spain as well as Prance, and 
was not sorry for the opportunity of crushing both branches 
of the hated House of Bourbon at one blow. Ho had already 
told Bussy that it would pay England better to fight Spain 
than to have such a one-s ded neutrality as Don Carlos gave 
her,^ and he had measured, better than Choiseul, Spain’s 
weakness. The combined Bourbon fleets, according to his 
calculations, barely equalled the English fleet in numbers 
and were immeasurably inferior in seamanship and in all the 
advantage which the prestige of long-continued victory 
confers.® All his plans for prompt action were laid. Attacks 
on Panama and the Philippines had been under consideration 
and appeared feasible, and he meditated a more audacious 
stroke which would cripple Spain at the outset. He nghtly 
guessed that some temporizing expressions in Spain’s answer 
to the memorial were introduced partly because the anmial 
treasure fleet from America, then on its way, had not yet 
reached Cadiz. On this fleet Don Carlos depended to find 
not only the pay for his own army and navy but also a loan 
to enable his ally to pay hers. Pitt’s plan was to recall Bristol 
immediately and strike at this fleet before Spain had time to 
warn it : Keppel with sixty sail off Cape Pinisterre was avail- 
able for the purpose. Since Spain intended to fight, why, 
he asked himself, allow her a moment’s breathing space to 
complete her preparations ? 

‘ On this principle,’ he reminded the House of Lords nine 
years later, ‘ I submitted my advice for an immediate declara- 

^ Pitt’s poKcy on these arrangements is clearly enunciated m his dispatches 
of November and December 1758 and January 1769 to Gray at Naples and 
Mackenzie at Turin, in Record Sardinia and Savoy, 67, and l^avles and 

Sicily, 16, 17. 

* Aff, Mtr. Ang. Cor, Pol 444, f 216. 

® Anson calculated that in September 1761 the English fleet had 105 of 
the line and 111 fngates, while Pitt’s intclligonco told him that Prance could 
put only 48 and Spain 67 ships into line. (See Waddington, iv, 631, and 
Corbett, ii, 196.) 
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tion of Tvar to a trembling Council.’ On September 18 the 
Cabinet met to consider Pitt's proposals. But the very men 
who had supported hi m in his indignant rejoinders to Franco 
and Spain on Bussy’s memorial now shrank back from tho 
logical consequence of their action. All except Temple opposed 
an immediate declaration of war, fortifying themselves with 
Anson’s opinion that tho fleet was not in a position to meet 
the combined navies of France and Spain ; ^ and Pitt’s proposal 
to attack the treasure fleet without duo warning was objected 
to as bad policy. In vain Pitt urged in ono of his ablest 
speeches® evidence of an alliance between tho two Bourbon 
Powers, to show them that there was no middle course between 
vigorous action and acquiescence in Spain’s menace. Admit- 
ting part of their case, he allowed there was danger in a bold 
policy, but, he added, there was at least as much danger in 
delay : if they hesitated the golden moment would pass and 
Spain could strike at her own good time. It was useless, ho 
concluded, to imagine that the House of Bourbon was still 
divided : ‘ France is Spain and Spain is Franco.’ 

All to no use. Men who in tho past never dared to 
resist Pitt had gained courage from the gradual change of 
opinion on the war, manifested by tho sudden veering round 
of Bute and the King on Pitt’s extreme demands in the French 
negotiation : and eloquence had not the same power at the 
Council Board as in tho House of Commons. Pitt was left 
alone with Temple : the rest unanimously rejected his sentence 
for open war and resolved to temporize. Bristol was 
to ask for further explanations from the Spanish Court and 
at tho same time repeat Pitt’s oiler to evacuate the settle- 
ments in Hondura.s : the galleons wore not to be attacked, 
but reinforcements were to be sent to the West Indies and 
Mediterranean fleets. Pitt fell back on the only resource left 
to him — ^to draw up a memorial of his advice, which Temple 

^ Anson’s view was not that the Bnglish fleet was interior in numbers, 
but that it had too many ships in nood of oleaning and repairing after the 
prolonged service in the Bay of Biscay. 

* So said even the second Lord fiardwicke, who hatod him. {Add. MSS. 
35870, f. 304.) 
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also signed, for submission to the King. In this memorial 
he demanded the instant recall of Lord Bristol and declar- 
ation of war on Spain on the ground of the 

unjust and unexampled proceeding of the Court of Spain by 
infordng her demands on England through the channel and by 
the compulsion of a hostile power . . . and the fuU declaration 
and avowal at last made by the Spanish Ministry of a total union 
of councils and interests between the two monarchies of the House 
of Bourbon . . . matters of so hi^ and urgent a nature as [to] 
call indispensably on His Majesty to take forthwith such necessary 
and timely measures as God has put into his hands, for the defence 
of the honour of the Crown and of the just and essential interests 
of His Majesty’s people.^ 

This memorandum and a hint of resignation from Pitt 
alarmed the other ministers. Bute, Mansfield, Devonshire 
and Newcastle, who met at Devonshire House next day to 
discuss the situation, were all in a flutter at their own audacity 
in opposing Pitt’s judgment. Bute reported that he had 
seen Pitt and urged him to lay aside his ‘ absurd and offensive 
paper ’ ; Mansfield had been on the same errand ; but Pitt 
had told them that, even if he did not hand the paper to the 
King, he should repeat the substance to him and lodge his 
protest formally with Bute. All four agreed that it would be 
awkward to have such a paper on record : it might be pro- 
duced and quoted in Parliament as an argument against 
themselves : it would be equally awkward if Pitt retired, 
‘ leaving the impracticability of his own war upon us.’ For 
Pitt, they reflected, ^might after all prove to be right if Spain 
refused to give a satisfactory answer : ‘ we should then,’ 
concludes Newcastle sorrowfully, ‘ have given Mr. Pitt such a 
handle against us as might have very bad consequences.’ 
They resolved, therefore, if possible, to induce Pitt not to 
retire.® 

On September 21 Pitt saw the King and presented his 
memorandum, which the King refused to keep and said he would 
postpone a decision until Stanley’s return from Paris. At a 

^ The whole memorial is in OrenviUe Papers, i, 386. 

* Add. MSS. 32928, S. 248, 259. 
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Cabinet meeting on the same day Pitt made another attempt 
to persuade his brethren. ‘He spoke very long, very -well, 
and very determined,’ says Newcastle, ‘ but with great polite- 
ness and candour.’ It is interesting, indeed, to notice that 
at all these last Cabinets, when ho saw that the men who 
had previously surrendered all initiative into his hands were 
beginning to take a line of their own, he abandoned his arro- 
gant airs and reasoned with them. All his care was to get 
sanction for what he knew to be right : it was no longer a 
case of impetuously brushing aside Newcastle’s irrelevant 
scruples and questionings ; ho had to persuade the whole 
Council backed by the King himself, and he employed all his 
arts of persuasion in this final struggle. He had taken advice, 
he began, from the most able men and had found no reason to 
depart from his first opinion ; he regretted that he had yielded 
against his better judgment in the French negotiation, and had 
no intention of repeating that mistake. Then, availing himself 
of an interruption from Mansfield, who asked how the opera- 
tions against Spain would suffer by delay, he once more dwelt 
on the incalculable advantage of taking the enemy unprepared 
and insisted that a blow struck immediately could hardly fail 
against even the united force of the House of Bourbon ; ‘ but,’ 
he concluded, ‘ there is not an hour to be lost.’ The effect 
of Pitt’s earnestness was somewhat marred by an abusive 
speech from Temple on the same side, which Newcastle took 
up ‘ with spirit and, I think, to the satisfaction of my friends,’ 
and the Council adjourned until Stanley’s return, without 
altering its former decision. Thereupon Bute, Newcastle 
and Devonshire again resolved themselves into a private 
conclave to fortify one another by mutual assurances of their 
desire ‘ to do right by the public and . . . form a right minute 
of our own opinion in opposition to Mr. Pitt’s paper.’ The two 
dukes still thought every effort should be made to prevent 
Pitt’s resignation, but when Bute, with dearer vision and 
with greater knowledge of his master’s plans, told them it was 
impossible, they proceeded to discuss the claimants to his 
succession. On this subject they came to no satisfactory 
condosion. George Grenville, who had quarrelled with Pitt 
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and ms therefore eligible, was objected to by Bute, Pox by 
Newcastle on the ground that it would be unwise to change 
* from the most popular man to the most unpopular man in 
England.’ J- 

A hopeful letter from Stanley, which had crossed Pitt’s 
letter of recall, gave fresh confidence to the majority in the 
Cabinet. Pitt treated Choiseul’s reported attempts to renew 
the negotiation as mere ‘ amusements,’ and, according to 
Newcastle, was not disposed to trouble the King with it: 
but George III was now anxious to shake off Pitt whatever 
the result of this long discussion might be. On September 23 
Bute, Devonshire, Mansfield and Newcastle, reinforced by 
Henley — no longer ‘ an unwilling Keeper,’ but Lord Chancellor 
and a peer— met again to discuss the best way of ridding the 
King of his turbulent Secretary. Bute was against carrying 
on a ‘ paper war ’ with Pitt, in which he was no doubt conscious 
they would get the worst of it, and suggested that each of them 
should go m privately to the King and declare his objections to 
Pitt’s paper : and so it was decided, in spite of Mansfield’s 
fear that such a course might seem offensive to Mr. Pitt.® 
AH the members of this coTioUiabulum, followed by Anson and 
Halifax, went in separately to the Closet with their objec- 
tions to Pitt’s bold policy. George III, who was every day 
becoming more ‘ offended ’ with Pitt, listened to them with 
pleasure. Arguments had then ceased to count with any of 
them. In vain Pitt produced Grimaldi’s last letter, in which 
he wrote that Spain’s whole object was to gain time till the fleet 
had arrived at Cadi?, and that, under the terms of the secret 
convention, ‘ France cannot finish the war without our affairs 
being settled.’ In vain Stanley, on his return, instead of 
confirming his hopeful letter of the 15th, spoke of war as 
inevitable, much to the disgust of Newcastle, who reported 
his conversation as ‘ very long, dry and fruitless.’ ‘ I am onl^ 
waiting,’ wrote Sackville, no friend of Pitt’s, ‘to see the 

^ Add. MSS. 32928, f. 303. An incomplete yersion of this loiter is given 
in Bockingham Memom^ i, 37, which contains a ouiious misreading of the 
phrase Hheir unwise relaxations’ in 'their whieUe relaxation.* See also 
Add, MSS 32928, 1 302. * Ibid, t 325. 
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ministerial herd kicking their driver and laying him on his 
bacL’i 

On October 2, a fortnight after his proposal for immediate 
hostilities ■with Spain, Pitt met his Cabinet for the last time. 
The meeting was at St. James’s, and there was a full attendance, 
as befitted a solemn leave-taking : for Pitt knew that he was 
beaten, and all present expected that he would resign. Granville 
(Lord President), Temple (Pri’py Seal), Devonshire, Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Ligonier (Oommander-in-Cliief), Anson and Mans- 
field — aU these had fought -with Pitt through the dark days that 
ended in the triumphs of 1759 and 1760 ; of the old ministers of 
Cabinet rank Bedford, still sulking in his tent after the ‘ thump- 
ings,’ Halifax and Lord Chancellor Henley alone were absent ; 
the only new face was Bute’s. Mr. Secretary Pitt briefly 
stated the reason for their meeting — to consider what answer 
should be sent to Lord Bristol, adding that he still adhered to 
the opinion expressed in his memorial to the King. The Lord 
President opened the discussion : ‘ I would bo behindhand in 
nothing,’ he said, ‘ but in the actual striking of the blow. . . . 
I admit the war would be popular in the City because of 
the prizes to be got. . . . But consider your strength. My 
opimon is to give no hostile answer to Spain ; for what hostili- 
ties can you begin ■with advantage ? ’ So spake the cautious 
Granville, changed indeed from the fiery Carteret whom Pitt 
used to flout for his rash adventures. Newcastle followed, 
arguing that we were founded neither in justice nor in prudence 
and expediency to begin hostilities. Then one after another 
the lords of the Council took up the same tale. Devonshire 
and Bute agreed ■with Newcastle. Hardwicke doubted much 
whether Spain would declare war against us: Choiseul’s 
view, he thought, was to lay a trap for us by encouraging Spam 
to take such steps as, knowing our vivacity, might animate 
us to begin hostflities. Anson repeated what he had already 
told the King— that, Keppel’s ships being foul, it would be 
two months before he had a squadron ready for any material 
operation. Mansfield was afraid of the effect on neutral 


^ M88. Ocmmismon, ix, App* iii, p. 16 6* 
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maritime Powers, who would apprehend that they were all 
to be destroyed in turn. Old Lord Ligonier, timid in his 
dotage, was of opinion that the Spanish troops were not to 
be despised and that it would never do for us to declare war 
on such redoubtable adversaries. Not a word was said for 
Pitt’s bold course. Temple, Pitt’s ill-starred Thersites, angrily 
summed up the views of his brethren : * In such a critical 
situation your lordships give the King no opinion at all ’ ; 
then, gathering up his papers, flounced out of the Council- 
chamber. Pitt, convinced that he was right, but recognising 
that he could do no more, accepted his defeat. He stood up 
again to bid farewell to those among whom he had been 
supreme for four of the most eventful years in English 
history. 

I have heard no new arguments [he began] against the opinion 
I formerly gave, and no advice has been ofiered the King except 
the paper I handed in to him. I therefore remain more and more 
convinced of the same opimon. I ground it upon the King’s dignity 
and the interest of the kingdom. I have now in my bag so much 
matter — ^letters of Stanley, letters of (Jrimaldi — as I tMnk would 
be criminal matter against any Secretary of State who lets it sleep 
in his office. Spain’s conduct in putting forward her grievances 
under the shield of England’s enemy, with whom we are at war, is 
the highest indignity that ever was oSered to the Crown of England, 
and it will fix an eternal stain upon that crown if no answer is 
returned to Spain’s avowal of her action. As to the other considera- 
tion, the safety of the public — are we not already suflering from 
the worst species of war, when Spain supports France with her 
full weight, covers her trade, lends her moneys and abets her in 
negotiation ? You are now at war with the House of Bourbon ; 
but, for open war with Spain, you are prepared and she is not. 

Then, firing up with the proud knowledge of his own worth 
and the source of his power: 

Without having ever asked any one single employment in my 
life, I was called [he declared] by my Sovereign and by the Voice 
of the People to assist the State when others had abdicated the 
service of it. That being so no one can be surprised that I will 
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go on no longer since my advice is not taken. Being responsible I 
will direct;, and will be responsible for no tiling that I do not direct.^ 

All sat silent, all save Granville, who was moved by Pitt’s 
last words to show that he still had a spark of the old fire. 
But Granville was above petty jealousy and had paid a notable 
tribute to Pitt on the opening of the negotiation with Choiseul : 
‘ Every person of candour,’ he wrote, ‘ will agree to impute the 
happy setting out of this great affair ... to the right author, 
whose spirit, and perseverance, and judgment, under some 
discouragements, to my own knowledge, have produced this 
salutary work.’ ^ So now he began with a compliment to his 
services : 

but [added he] I find the gentleman is determined to leave us, 
nor can I say I am sorry for it, since he would otherwise have 
certainly compelled us to leave him. If he be resolved to assume 
the right of advising His Majesty and directing the operations of 
the war, to what purpose are we called to this Council ? The King 
might indeed take a foreign measure with his Secretary of State 
only ; but, since the King has referred the matter to his Council, 
the opinion of the majority becomes the measure, the rest is only 
execution. When, therefore, the gentleman talks of being respon- 
sible to the people he talks the language of the House of Commons 
and forgets that at this Board he is onlj responsible to the King. 
However, though he may possibly have convinced himself of his 
infallibility, still it remains that wo should be equally convinced 
before we can resign our understandings to his direction or join 
with him in the measures he proposes. 

Pitt owned his great obligations to the Lord President, thanked 
the other lords of the Council for tho courtbsy they had shown 
him in the past, and rejoiced at seeing such union and such a 
conjunction of the greatest and most considerable men in this 
kingdom, as he hoped would carry on the King’s business with 
success. He then left them. They, half-scared at their own 
temerity and sharing Eigbyb doubts whether the adminis- 
tration could last a fortnight ‘without the popular orator,’® 

^ The younger Hardwicke comments on these words of Pitt’s in his father’s 
account : * — Surely the most insolent declaration ever made by Minister.’ 

• OhaOham Oorr, ii, 114. 

» LadyBettyWaldegravetoCaIoraft,October4,I761. (OhcUhamMSS. 86.) 
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solemnly registered their opinion that Admiral Saunders should 
be reinforced and put on his guard, but that no further notice 
should be taken of Spain’s insolence.^ 

Three days later Pitt formally resigned the seals into the 
King’s hands. Proud and unbending to the rest of the' world, 
he was always extravagantly humble in the presence of his 
Sovereign. His enemies said that he was intoxicated by a 
peep into the Closet, and that when he bowed to the King 
his great nose could almost be seen between his legs. This 
exaggerated deference was no affectation but due to Pitt’s 
real reverence for the royal office and person.® While fully 
approving of the limitations imposed on the King’s authority 
by the Eevolution settlement, he would never have subscribed 
to the more modem development of constitutional doctrine 
that the King could exercise no initiative of his own. He had 
an almost medisval belief in the king as a being apart, whose 
will in some mystical manner was an emanation of the people’s 
will, if not of God’s, and he thought that the choice of ministers 
was pre-eminently the province in which this will should be 
manifested. In his most rebellious moods during George II’s 
reign— in his most indignant outbursts against George Ill’s 
policy— he would never admit that a minister might be forced 
upon an unwilling sovereign. He had at once resigned his 
pretensions to be Secretary at War on hearing of George II’s 
veto ; ® he had acquiesced in his exclusion from responsible 

^ See Kewoastk’s aocoimt in Adi. MSS. 32929, f. 18, and Haidwicke’s — 
ibid. 36870, 1 310. These accounts have been published— Newcastle's by Dr. 
Hunt, and Hardwioke’& by Mr. Temperley on pp. 119 and 327 of EnglUk 
Historical Hevieio for 1906. Both were evidently written down shortly 
afterwards from memory, and, while agreemg in the supplement one 
another in certain details. Granville’s second speech is hrom Burke’s 
version in the Annual BegisHr for 1761, and, though possibly more elaborate 
than as Granville dehvered it, its general accuracy is confirmed by New- 
castle’s rough jottings. It is also quoted as authentic in a contemporary 
pamphlet (A Letter from a Rt. Hon. Person, . . . (1761)). See also 3Mr. 
Wmstanloy’s article on ‘ George lU and his First CSabinet,* English Historical 
Beuiew for 1902 (p. 678). 

* Dr. King (Literary and Political Anecdotes^ p. 96) said of Pitt : * His eyes 
are fixed on the King ; he goes into employment on purpose to servo and 
thinks it his greatest happiness to execute his Majesty’s gracious intentions,’ 
The last phrase indicates an exaggerated view, but the rest is true. 

* See vol. i, p, 146, 
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ofiSce as long as he believed Hardwicke and Nevreastle’s 
assurances that he laboured under the King’s irremovable 
displeasure and throughout his life he would never listen to 
proposals that he should accept office except on the King’s 
direct ' invitation. Wolsey, when told by Cromwell of ‘ Hs 
displeasure with the King,’ replied ‘ God bless him ’ : and so 
might Pitt have spoken of his own King, George III. On this 
boy, young enough to be his own son, Pitt lavished in the 
early years of his reign a solicitude and a respect only partly 
accounted for by this peculiar deference to majesty. Until 
he was driven from this attitude by contumely after his last 
ministry Pitt seemed bent on enhancing his young Sovereign’s 
lustre by an almost abject submission from his greatest subject. 

In his audience of October 5 Pitt explained at some length 
his reasons for resigning : it would, he said, only create diffi- 
culties and altercations for him to remain in office when he 
could not reconcile it with his conscience to modify his views on 
Spain ,• but he had no intention of opposing the King ’s measures 
and would not attend the House of Commons except to defend 
his own pohcy or support supplies for the army and navy. 
In fact he made it dear that in retiring he meant to aid, not 
embarrass the King. George III, in the most gracious manTiar in 
the world, intimated his complete satisfaction with the Cabinet’s 
decision, adding that he would not have known how to act 
had it concurred in Pitt’s advice. He made no effort to retain 
Pitt, but expressed polite concern at losing so able a servant 
and offered him any reward in the Crown’s power to grant. 
Pitt little expected such condescension, knowing, he told a 
friend, that an action of such decision as his, however dressed 
up or softened by manner, was naturally offensive to majesty. 
He was overcome to tears, replied that he was penetrated to 
the very soul by such manifestations of bounty and goodness, 
and prayed that any favours bestowed might be looked on as 
a reward not for past but for future services. Then, with his 
accustomed profound obeisance, he took leave of his master.* 

^ See voL i, pp. 223 

* Gilbert Elliot bad aocoonts of tbe iatorview next day from both Bote and 
Rtt. (See The Border BUiots, p. 367.) Burke’s acoonnt in the AnmeU Jkgi^ 
subatanMally ag^es with them* 
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Pitt was no longer minister, bat Ms resignation was not 
announced in the Gazette for five more days ; and there was 
good reason for the delay. Though Bute and the King had 
determined to get rid of Pitt and did nothing to keep him when 
they had a chance, they would not have chosen that rnoment 
for him to quit office, while the war was still unfinished and 
Bute’s coffee-house runners had hardly done their work. Bute 
had tears in Ms eyes next day, when he described to a friend 
the scene in the Closet — tears not for Pitt but for his master’s 
graciousness. It may have been true, as he was assured by 
the good Dodington, now raised to the summit of his ambition 
as Lord Melcombe,^ that ‘ Ms lordsMp was delivered of a 
most impracticable colleague, Ms Majesty of a most imperious 
servant, and the country of a most dangerous minister ’ ; but 
the trouble was that neither England nor the rest of the world 
saw Pitt in that light. Abroad Frederic was bound to feel 
the loss of a man on whose word he said he could always 
rely : Bute therefore insinuated to the Prussian envoys that 
Pitt, seeing difficulties ahead, had seized the first pretext to 
withdraw from the game and rest safely upon Ms laurels.® 
The City was already murmuring that ‘ our darling’s resigna- 
tion is owing to Lord Bute and he must answer for aU the 
consequences.’ Uneasy at the thought of what he might 
have to answer for, Bute resolved to turn the King’s graoious- 
ness to good account. If Pitt could be persuaded, before his 
resignation was formally announced, to accept some favour 
or reward from the Crown, he would be muzzled, and Ms 
disinterestedness, one of the main reasons for his popularity, 
might be called into question. Accordingly on the day after 
Pitt’s audience Bute wrote to him of the King’s impatience 
to bestow some mark of royal favour and gave hiTn the choice 
of being Governor- General of Canada or Chancellor of the 
Duchy with a salary of £6,000. To call upon Pitt to ‘ preside 
over a province acquired by Ms own ability and firmness ’ was 
a subtle stroke, especially as he was also told that the King 

1 The new peer ea-gerly profiered his services to Bute as a successor to Pitt 
' in the most dangerous and dtScuIt work.* 

• Pol Oorr, xxi, 53, and Ruvihe, WiUmm PiU und Graf Buie, 37 aqq. 
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‘ would thereby convey to the world his intention of never 
parting with that great and important conquest,’ and that 
he need not reside there or resign his seat in Parliament. 

The King’s impatience to bestow such favours was a delicate 
invention of Bute's, for the King was really incensed against 
Pitt and had long been alienated from him.^ Nevertheless, 
Gilbert Elliot, Bute’s Eosencrantz for the nonce, found Pitt 
with the letter before him, full of gratitude for the King’s 
‘ spontaneous bounty.’ He refused Canada and the Duchy, 
but from no unwillingness to accept the royal favour. He 
told Elliot frankly that he would be pleased at rank for his 
family and an annuity for himself, if it were not on the ‘ oppro- 
brious register of Ireland,’ and in his answer to Bute he hinted 
the same in his most onental language. * Overwhelmed,’ he 
wrote, ‘ with the extent of his Majesty’s gracious goodness 
towards me, I desire the favour of your Lordship to lay me 
at the royal feet, with the humble tribute of the most unfeigned 
and respectful gratitude.’ After this exordium and more in 
the same style he approached ‘ the subject of this extreme 
delicacy,’ doubting ‘ the propriety of going into cither of the 
offices mentioned . . . considering that which I have resigned 
. . . too proud to receive any mark of the King’s countenance 
and favour, but above all doubly happy coffid I see those 
dearer to me than myself comprehended in that monument of 
royal approbation and goodness with which His Majesty shall 
condescend to distmguish me.’ The King and Bute had hoped 
by conferring on him some sinecure to parade him in the chains 
of administration, but could not well refuse his request, however 
obscurely expressed. Accordingly Bute, somewhat against 
the King’s wish, wrote another letter announcing that Lady 
Hester was to receive a peerage and Pitt himself a grant of 
£8,000 per annum for three lives on the Plantation duties. 
Pitt, in another letter of effusive thankfulness to the * most 
benign of sovereigns,’ accepted the peerage and the annuity, 
which the King’s brother saw in its true light as a ‘ coitp de 
parti’ very skilfully given as ‘ a damper to Mr. Pitt.’* 

Bute now had all his material for the GageUe. He did not, 
^ Border Icc, ciL • Qremiilk Papers, ii, 519. 
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as he threatened to HardTOoke/ go the length of publishing 
Pitt’s first letter ■with the exuberant verbosity of its humility 
and gratitude. But he gamed his purpose equally well by 
skilful arrangement. In the Gazette of October 10, 1761, 
first appeared an anonymous report of intelligence from Madrid, 
stating that there was no reason to expect a rupture with Eng- 
land, and that ‘ the Catholic Eong had at no time been more 
intent upon cultivating a good correspondence with England.’ 
So much for Pitt’s foresight in declaring that Spain was on the 
eve of casting in her lot ■with France. The next paragraph 
touched his disinterestedness. In this the announcement of his 
resignation was immediately followed by the news of the King’s 
intention to create Lady Hester Pitt Baroness Chatham, and 
to grant unto William Pitt an annuity of £8,000 for his o^vm 
life and those of Lady Hester and their eldest son. Never 
before had the grant of a pension been published in the 
Gazette.^ 

Bute had not miscalculated the effect of this announcement. 
At first, when the rumour of Pitt’s resignation got abroad after 
his interview with the King on Monday, October 6, all the 
indignation of the people was directed against his opponents 
in the Council. The confidence in Government, which Pitt’s 
presence had inspired, was rudely shaken, and divisions which 
had been covered over smoe 1767 again became patent. But 
the trust in Pitt was unimpaired, and all that week petitions 
to the King to reinstate him were talked of from the City and 
other public bodies. On the Friday the report that he had 
accepted a pension began to be whispered : it was not believed, 
and, in Saturday’s morning and evening ne^wspapers, was 
indignantly contradicted as an attempt to tarnish the lustre 
of his great name. But at 10 o’clock on the Saturday night 
the Gazette came out ■with tho formal announcement. Its 
effect in London is described by a contemporary who went 
rouind the coffee-houses to gather the feeling of the town. 
The countenances of all feU as at some great national disaster, 
and at Dick’s there was ‘ dead silence and I think everybody 
went away without giving their opinion of the matter,’ all 

^ Adi. MSS. 33929, f. 143. * 'Walpolo, OeorgellX, I, ohap. vi. 
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save a certain Dr. Collier ‘ who has always called Mr. Pitt all 
the rogues he could set his hand on.’ ^ Even Pitt’s wannest 
supporters lost their faith for the moment : ‘ the very night 
it happen’d,’ writes Gray to Wharton, ‘ was I swearing that 
it was ‘a damned lie and never could be : but it was for want 
of reading Thomas ^ Kompis, who knew mankind so much 
belter than I.’ 

For some days the Dr. Colliers set the tone of criticism, 
and Pitt was pulled down from his pedestal and bespattered 
with mud. Nothing had been thought of a Holdemess taking 
a pension of £4,000 from the Crown, but that Pitt should accept 
£3,000 seemed to prove that ho had sold his honour and his 
convictions to those in power. Buto and Dodington’s coffee- 
house runners had a fair field, and the crowd of pamphleteers 
— hired, it was said, at a cost of £100,000 — ^ample material 
for their venom. His wife was dubbed ‘ Lady Cheat’om,’ his 
services to the cormtry were decried, his oratory was ridiculed, 
and he was contemptuously bidden ‘enjoy your pension. Sir ! ’ 
The country was congratulated on its tardy discovery that 
he was not the only great man, and that such merits as he 
possessed had been wiped out by his pension.® Hogarth, in 
The Times, lent his genius to portraying Pitt as the incendiary 
setting alight England’s house while Bute was nobly endeav- 
ouring to quench the flames. ‘ The man is a fool,’ con- 
temptuously exclaimed a member of the House of Commons ; 
‘ if he had gone into the City and told them he had a poor 
wife and children unprovided for, and opened a subscripton, 
he would have got £500,000 instead of £8,000 a year.’ 

But the abuse was overdone, and Bute and his friends soon 
found that their malicious triumph was short-lived. A revul- 
sion of feeling set in, and pamphlets began to appear justifying 
him for accepting a pension ‘ when the oar fell from his wearied 

1 See a letter of Q. Craoh to Wio. Robinson at Naples dated October 12, 
1761, quoted in Notes and Queries, let series, i, (56, 

* See, among other pamphlets and pasquinados of 1761 in the British 
Museum: A Letter to the St. Son. Author; The Patriot Unmasked, by John 
Tiott CSt^semongor and Statesman; The St. Hon. Annuitant Unmasked; 
Constiiutioned Queries ... to tTie Admirers of a Late Minister ; The Case of the 
Late Sesignation set in a True Light; A Letter to Sis Qraee the JDuke of Nsvieastle. 
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hand.’ ^ Even George Grenville, who had ceased to love him, 
had the generosity to see that the reward to Pitt was * the 
highest and most honourable testimony which the King could 
bestow, or a subject receive, at the moment of quitting the 
King’s service, upon differing with his whole administration.’ 
Pitt himself also had something to say. He had known, he 
told Lord Granville, that his " acceptance of a reward, 'which 
bore the name of a pension, would create much clamour among 
his friends and much triumph among his enemies,’ but though 
habitually contemptuous of abuse he was moved from his 
reserve by the disappointment expressed by his City friends. 
When some of them came to reproach him he begged them not 
to be too hasty in their judgment : 

I have accepted a pension, but what of that ? Is it not bestowed 
upon me for signal and important ser'Tices, honourably acknow- 
ledged by his Majesty ? I look upon it, permit me to say, as his 
thanks to me, and if I felt a pleasure in your approbation so singu- 
larly conferred upon me some time ago, if I was highly flattered 
by your example being so extensively followed as it was, surely you 
will allow me to receive the thanks of my Sovereign. I have 
accepted a pension, a reward for past services : how will that affect 
my conduct for the future ? Shall I for that sooner betray you or 
my country — shall I for that be less honest, less vigilant of the 
public good ? 

Those present heard this justification with so much pleasure that 
they then ran into the opposite extreme and Pitt was obliged 
to moderate their affection and deprecate most earnestly any 
rash consequences of it.^ In a public letter to Alderman 
Beckf ord he made a:e equally dignified statement of his position : 

only for the honour of truth, not in any view to court return of 
confidence from any man who, 'with a credulity as weak as it is 

^ A Certain Great Man Vindicated, by Philo-Patrise ; see also Meflectione 
occaetoned ly the Besignation, The Conduct of a Bt^ Eon, Gentleman . . 
justified, (fee. 

* Pitt gave an account of this scene to Lord Granville, who in those days 
‘ used in general to set at home and receive such visitors as his high station and 
hvely conversation attracted at all hours of the day * , . and by thus staying at 
home saw the ministers that were out as well as those that were in/ Granville 
reported Pitt’s account to the Hon. T. Bobinson, son of the pompous 
Secretary of 1754, who notes it in his memorandum book, preserved among 
the Wrest Park MBS, Pitt’s letter to Beokford is in Chatham Oorr, ii, 158. 
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injimous, lias thouglit fit hastily to withdraw his good opinion 
from one who has served his country with fidelity and success, and 
who justly reveres the upright and candid judgment of it, httle 
solicitous about the censures of the capricious and the ungenerous. 

The publication of this letter turned the scale in Pitt’s 
favour. The City recovered its old enthusiasm and presented 
him with an address. On November 9 Pitt attended the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, at which the King was also present ; 
and, so anxious were the City to show honour to their Great 
Commoner, that ‘ it seemed,’ said Clive, ‘ as if King William 
instead of King George had been invited to that grand enter- 
tainment.’ ^ Bute, in spite of a hired bodyguard of bruisers, 
was severely mauled by the mob on his way to the Mansion 
House. Once more it rained addresses, from Exeter, Chester, 
York, Norwich, Stirling, Dublin,^ in praise of a minister 
‘ who had roused the ancient spirit of this nation . . . and 
by integrity and steadiness umted us at home and carried 
the country’s reputation in arms and commerce to a height 
unknown before, by our trade accompanying our conquests 
in every quarter of the globe.’ Cork, then the second city in 
Ireland, ordered a statue of him with the inscription on the 
base, ‘ Vera Icon Guliolmi Pitt cujus si nomen audies, uibn big 
de fama desideres.’® 

1 Malcolm’s Clive, ii, 210. Clive added that ‘ the King can never forgive 
^ this unfortunate visit.’ Pitt was certamly ill-advised to accept the 
invitation at Beckford and Temple’s urgent entreaty ; for ho was the last 
man willingly to show disrespect to the King, and ho deeply regretted it after- 
wards. (Chatham Oorr. li, 105.) 

* Lucas, in a letter of November 1761, writes that the citizens of Dublin had 
long wanted to offer Pitt the freedom of thoir city biTt had been prevented by 
the influence of a ‘certain groat poor* (no doubt Bedford) (Prd^n MS8., 
Orwell Park). The resolution of the Dublin corporation, offering the fa’cdom 
to Pitt and Leggo in 1757, is to bo found in Almon, vol. lii It is possible that, 
owing to the ‘ certain great peer,’ this was not forwarded at the tunc. 

» This r.tatue is now in the Municipal Art GaUcry of Cork. A photograph 
of it is reproduced as the frontispiece to vol. L It was made by the sculptor 
Wilton, and was thought so good by Pitt that when he was consulted in 1760 
by the agent for North Carolina about a statue of him for Charleston he 
recommended Wilton again. (Magazine oj American Mut&ty, viii, 214 sqg.) It 
gives a more life-like impression of the imaistor, who brooded lovingly over 
the oountry*s welfare, than either of the two contemporary portraits by Hoare 
and Brompton. The photograph, from which this iilustration js taken, is due 
to the kindness of Mr. Matthew Bourke, K.O., Booordor of Cork. 
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The reward and the distinction for his wife, which Pitt 
accepted, were little enough for a man who had spent his life 
in the public service, who was poor and had a large family to 
provide for. Nevertheless it could be wished that Pitt had 
refused all reward like the Duke of Newcastle, who had spent 
four-fifths of a princely fortune bribing and entertaining in his 
party’s interest, and quitted office a few months later with- 
out a pension and -without honour save that of his own good 
name. If it had not been Pitt, it would not have mattered. Men 
were so used to those who made politics a stepping-stone to 
rich emoluments that they thought little of the pensions and 
rich sinecures of a Eigby or a Holderness, or even of a Grenvillo 
or a Walpole. It hurt Pitt to accept the gifts of the Greeks, 
because the people had always loved him for his scruples and 
his strict public honour and for showing himself concerned 
more with the pubhc charge than the public money. It seemed 
as if he too had deserted them just for a handful of silver, 
and that they who had lived in Ms magnificent eye had one 
more lost leader to deplore. It was not so ; and those who 
had first suspected him soon found that the Great Commoner’s 
silence conld not be bought. But, while his integrity remained 
untarnished, this condescension insensibly reduced, in the eyes 
of his countrymen, the heroic mould in which his character 
was cast. 

Unquestionably Pitt was right in retiring when he did. 
Even if war was too terrible an answer to Spain’s gross 
insult, nothing Pitt could have done would then have 
avoided it. Here to insight was justj and equally just 
his advice to strike at once and decisively. The pettifogging 
measures adopted by his colleagues were a return to the 
timid and hesitating policy of Newcastle and his friends at 
the beginning of the war, when, ■willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike, they had begun hostilities ■without ventur- 
ing on an open declaration. In spite of Bute’s reassuring 
report of October 10, events soon justified Pitt. Spain, once 
secure of her treasure, no longer hesitated to provoke war. 
Then the moment for En^and’s crushing blow at the House 
of Bourbon had passed. Pitt had a deeper reason also for 
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believing that his period of usefulness as a ministor was at 
an end. During the lifetime of Goorge II Pitt, in spite of 
occasional acts of rebellion from Newcastle or Logge, was 
supreme in his Cabinet, and had only to make a plan to have 
it adopted. Speaking of those days many years later, he 
told Lord Sholbume that in that Cabinet thoro were no party 
politics and consequently no differences of opinion : in fact 
they were ‘ the most agreeable convoi’sations he over experi- 
enced.’ But conversations were no longer so agrooablo to 
Pitt when others ventured to take a leading part in thorn. 
He told EUiot frankly that he had resigned * from a determina- 
tion of not acting at all unless he directed. Ho i)ainted in 
strong colours the inability of the Council, most of whom . . . 
now for the first time began to think for themselves. He 
owned he felt in his breast a superiority and right to lead. 

Show me the man,” said he, that I ought to follow and I 
am ready to do it.” Such a man is wasted if he has to 
dispute on every step to be taken with men beginning to think 
for themselves. 

For just four years Pitt had held the destiny of England 
in his hand. Other conquerors have won more brilliant 
victories, have brought more territory under their sway, and 
have lived for posterity in a greater blaze of glory ; but none, 
not Alexander, not Julius Ceosar, have changed such national 
dejection to such national triumph in so brief a space ; few 
have ever made conquests of so lasting an import to their 
country. When Pitt was called to his post we had carelessly 
and perfidiously begun a war which was -every where tmming 
to defeat and disgrace. In Europe, Minorca and the Mediter- 
ranean were lost to us, and Englishmen were trusting to 
foreign mercenaries to repel an invasion of our very shores ; 
in America, Braddock had paid for his incompetence by 
a defeat barely redeemed from ignominy by his own 
courageous death, and for want of a leader (wo millions 
of Englishmen were tamely expecting defeat at the hands of 
under 100,000 Frenchmen; in India, our fortunes had sunk 
so low that a native prince could sack one of our chief settle- 

^ The Border MlUoU^ 3U7-70. 
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inents and massacre the garrison •with impunity. A disgrace- 
ful peace seemed our best hope to avoid greater disaster. 
When Pitt left office the Pope of Borne said that he esteemed 
it the highest honour to be born an Englishman. In Africa 
■we had taken away all the French possessed ; in Europe 
our troops had beaten the flower of their armies, while 
our expeditions had insulted their coasts from Dunkirk to 
Bordeaux and had even occupied a parcel of France ; on the 
high seas our fleets were supreme.^ In America we had won 
a continent, in India we were masters of Bengal, and in other 
parts had no European rivals left — ■victories which ensured that 
in these two vast portions of the world the Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon — not the French Eoman Catholic — civilisation should 
thereafter prevail. And in spite of the long war the commerce 
on which England’s greatness then chiefly rested had never 
been so flourishing.® To Pitt all this was due. He did more ; 
he united a people. * With one hand,’ as Grattan said, ‘ he 
smote the House of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the 
democracy of England.’ When he came to power the 


^ Dmring the war the total loss of the S'rench navy was : 


Ships of the Line iBVigatei 


Taken ..... 

22 

46 

Destroyed ..... 

14 

16 

Lost ... ... 

6 

6 

Totals ..... 42 

while over 4,000 guns and 800 trading vessels had been captured. 

67 

The corresponding Wn^hsh losses were : 

Ships of the Line 

Frigates 

Taken ..... 

2 

7 

Destroyed ..... 

0 

3 

Lost 

17 

19 

21 

31 


and about 900 guns and between twenty and thirty trading vessels had boon 
captured. (See AfiT'ual Register for 1760, and Boatson, iii, 423-79,) La 
Coor-Gayet, La MoHm . . . Som Louis XF, puts th^ Blench losses s%htly 
lower—at 83 ships and 8,880 guns. 

In the above lists the comparatively few captures of 1762 are included, 

* Soe above, p. 66. Tho Trade Returns in Lauadovsm Bouse MS8, 102, 
show that in the case of almost eveiy country except lEVanoe our trade was 
much greater in 1760 than before the war began. 
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American colonists, unappreciated at home and handled -with 
insolence by the tactless Enghsh officers in their midst, were 
barely restrained from mutiny by the French and Indian 
danger. The Scottish Highlands were disloyal, Ireland’s 
only institution that had a semblance of freedom was treated 
with contempt, and England, in the unmeaning rivalry of 
Whig ‘ haves ’ and Tory ‘ have-nots,’ was fast losing her 
corporate sense. Pitt made Englishmen, Irishmen and Scots- 
men fight side by side with American provincials like brothers, 
with no distinction save for those who fought best ; he made 
politicians understand that the principal object of government 
was to carry on the country’s work, and that before this object 
party must sink. Not George Ill’s birth in Great Britain, 
but Pitt’s continual success in the conduct of our public 
affairs united those who were real lovers of their country 
and dealt the final blow to Jacobitism as a political creed.^- 
In the ardour of action he was faithful to the people’s liberties. 
He upheld the rights of the Irish Parliament against Bedford 
and the full privilege of Habeas Corpus against the lawyers. 
‘ When he is gone,’ felt Gray on hearing of his dangerous iUness, 
‘ all is gone and England will be old England again such as 
before his administration it always was ever since we were 
bom.’ Pitt himself took a robuster view of his work’s 
duration : ‘ If called to invigorate government and to ovor- 
rule the influences of feeble and short-sighted men, I have 
in any degree succeeded, I have barely done my duty ; and 
owe to success, to national virtue and to the favour of Provi- 
dence the continuance of the suffrage of the manly and the able 
, . . [that] win sweeten and cheer my retreat.’ ® 

^ So says tho old Jacobite Dr. Kiog {Political and Literary Anecdotes^ P.X94). 
Barr4, speaking in the House of Commons in Kovember 1770, said : ‘ Wbon tbe 
greatest statesman that over led our armies to glory was called to the helm, tbo 
first thing he did was to secure unanimity at any rat© ; having that broad basis 
he shook the power of France in every part of the world. Without that your 
fieets will not be manned, your armies will not be recruited ; the very peasant 
in his hovel will bo doing everything to paralyze your exertions,* 

* iThe Border p. 366, 
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England, bomid in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rooky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 

Shakespeaeb, Eichard 11, ii, 1, 

Pm could hardly have home the burden of his great ministry 
had it not been for the rest and happiness he found in his 
home. In April 1766^ he had bought himself a quiet 
country house, Hayes Place in Kent, formerly occupied by 
his friend Mrs. Montagu, and not far from the Wests at West 
Wickham. Though -within an easy distance of London, it 
was, and stiU is, remote from the bustle of a town, the only 
houses near being those of the tiny village that nestles round 
the old church outside Pitt’s gates.® During his term of office 
he also rented 10 St. James’s Square,® but got rid of it when 
he reduced his establishment upon his resignation,* and then 

^ Sanderson IVEifler, 328-9. 

® ICrs. West, writing to Lady Hester, before she and her husband had settled 
in, tells her she will have to order from the Croydon butcher on ITriday evening 
and that she can get fish and pork at Bromley as well as at Croydon. (Okaiham 
MJ8S, 66.) 

3 Erom Chatham MSS, 40 it appears that he hired this house from his friend 
Thomas Heathcote from Lady Bay 1769, and the rate books show that he 
was the tenant until 1702, Two prime ministers have since occupied the 
house— Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone. 

^ Pitt’s advertisement of the sale of his carriage horses, when he ceased 
being Secretary and had no need to keep up the state he thought befitting a 
minister of the Cro-wn, did not escape the malevolent attention of the pamph- 
leteerSi 
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went to live entirely in the country. Pitt was using no affected 
language when he told Elliot ho was quite willing to practise 
his philosophy in a village. 

Hie terrarum mihi praeter omnes 

Angolus ridet, 

he felt of Hayes then and until the end of his life. He began 
building on to the house from the first and making extensive 
alterations to the grounds — else he would not have been Pitt 
— and later, when the strain of hard work had told on his 
nerves, bought up all the surrounding fields and properties 
to exclude neighbours and ensure perfect quiet.^ During his 
ministry he would gallop down to Hayes as often as he could 
spare a few hours from business, and here he tasted the happiest 
moments of his life. Lady Hester rarely came to London, 
but awaited him there with the children. With her the 
marriage, so sunnily begun, remained unclouded to the end. 
She loved and admired him, and had the strength of character 
and trust to yield in all things to his will, until the day came 
when she proved fit to think and act for both. He returned 
aH her love and trust, and shared with her his griefs and joys 
for England. ‘Suspense, painful suspense hold us in the 
midst of solicitudes and gloomy doubts. The great and only 
sure refuge, I trust, will supply all, and Providence preserve 
a nation in order to render it one day less undeserving of the 
divine protection,’ he writes to her in the days of anxious 
waiting; and she is the first to hear the news of victories, 
brought post-haste from Whitehall by her husband’s groom. 
‘ A dispatch to my adored angel ’ is always ‘ infinitely more 
interesting, and important too, than all I could ever address 
to all the potentates of Europe.’ ® 

Children, too, came to make Hayes more precious in his 
sight. The two eldest sons, John and William were bom here, 

1 Walpole, ^eofgre 111, iii, 4L la a btter to bis friend George daokson in 
1769 he wites, on bearing of bis neighbour Mrs. Blliot’s death, to ask if Jack- 
son TeiU negotiate for him the purchase of her estate, ^ as it lies contiguous to 
my fields, it would be a most desireable acquisition for me.’ {AM, MSS, 
9844, t 21.) 

* ChaGkmn MSS, 6. 
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and here they and the other three children, Hester, Harriot, 
and James Charles spent most of their early childhood.^ His 
loving care for the mother redoubled as they arrived, and he 
is half inclined to chide her for walking abroad ‘ with more 
courage than conduct ’ a full month after ‘ Stout William ’ 
came, first and not least of all the blessings in the year of 
Guadeloupe, Minden, Quebec and Quiberon Bay. 

I wait with longiag impatience [he writes] . . . after much 
Court and more House of Commons, for the groom’s return with 
ample details of you and yours. Send me, my sweetest Ufe, a 
thousand particulars of all those little-great things which, to those 
who are blessed as we, so far surpass in excellence and exceed in 
attraction, all the great-lutle things of the restless world. 

‘ The young ones are so delightfully noisy that I hardly know 
what I write ’ is the conclusion of another letter describing his 
anxiety about Louisburg. Sometimes, when she is visiting a 
brother at Wotton or at Stowe, he sends the reports to her. 
‘Babes are as well as can be. Hetty is drunk with spring and j oy . 
John, thank God, begins to mend his cheeks already and will 
be soon a ruddy yeoman of Kent. Harriot must not be forgot 
and looks round for applause. The old gentleman is well as 
can be expected, he has been a horseback above two hours 
not a little tired,’ runs one such report ; ‘ I read with raptures 
your loved letter,’ runs another. * ... in the midst of the 
dear infants who scrambled for dear Mama’s seal . . . your 
ever passionate husband, W. Pitt.’ In a third Hetty’s chase 
of a butterfly is set down as the chief event at H!ayes, ‘ but 
the sport was growing too hot, and we wisely agreed to whip 
off to renew the hunt another day.’ Even during the negotia- 
tions for peace he receives bulletins of the nursery from •' Pam,’ 
the nurse, when Lady Hester is away, and hopes to abfl.lrA 
off Bussy for a Saturday, to do haymaldng with the children.® 

* Hit’s cMldben were : Hester, bom November 1766 at the Pay Office ; 
John, bom October 10, 1766, at Hayos; Harriot, bom Apnl 1768, in 
Loncbn; William, bom May 28, 1769, at Hayes; James Charles, bom 
April 24, 1761, at St. James’s Square. 

* See Ohathm MSS. 6, OhaOmn Oorreefondenee, smd Grenvitte Papers, 
passim, for these and similar letters. 
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In this blessed relreat at Hayes Pitt spent most of the next 
few years cobbling up his constitution, ■which, never robust, 
gave signs of breaking down altogether towards the end of his 
ministry.^ Faithful to his promise to the King and to his own 
grading principles, he studiously avoided all systematic opposi- 
tion to the government of the coimtry. He attended Parlia- 
ment only on questions that stirred him deeply, and for two 
years — 1764 and 1765 — scarcely left Hayes. But the ‘ philo- 
sopher in a village ’ neither forgot the world nor was forgotten. 
Foreign princes, ministers, politicians, soldiers and sailors, 
who had fought in Pitt’s wars, all found their way to the 
little village of Hayes to ask for the opinion the most 
considered, if not the most followed, in England. Voltaire, 
Algarotti, Sterne, Warburton and Boswell were among his 
correspondents ; Frederic still sent his envoys to consult him. 
Pitt on his side welcomed information from all quarters. 
Prom an old friend at the Admiralty he received reports of the 
state of the navy ; ® the American colonists learned to tell him 
of their troubles and seek his advice.® Henry Flood, intro- 
duced to him by his uncle Lord Grandison, paid him a visit 
and gave him an account of the new patriot party and its hopes 
for the regeneration of Ireland. Young men like Grafton and, 
later, Shelburne, who shared his high ideals of national poHey 
and showed promise of capacity, were always sure of a welcome 
from him when they sought his counsel at Hayes or at his little 
lodging in Bond Street. 

Pitt had been replaced as Secretary of State by Lord Egre- 
mont, son of the Tory leader, William Wyndham, and as 
Leader of the House by his brother-in-law, George Grenville. 
He declared himself satisfied -with Egremont, but never quite 
forgave Grenville for abandoning the fortimes of the Oousinhood 
when he and Temple left the Ministry.* A month after his 
resignation he appeared in the House for the debate on the 

^ LytieUon, ii, 613. 

* Add. M88, 9344 : Cteorge Jackson’s letter to Pitt. 

® He showed his interest in the infant King’s College of K'ew York by a 
donation to its funds. {Chatham M88. 46 ; Jay to Pitt.) 

* IThe more ominous appointment of Bedford to the IPiivy Seal was not made 
until Hoiremlber 25. 
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Address. It -was a newly-elected House, to many members of 
which Pitt’s power and eloquence were unknown except by 
repute, and it contained a ‘ knot of chicken orators,’ bent on 
exhibiting their prowess at his expense. These chickon orators 
attacked Pitt’s conduct and the excessive cost of the -war in 
Germany. No ministers rose to repel their attacks, but, as 
Pitt sat there alone, aU eyes were turned on him, and when he 
rose aU ears were strained for his least word — and not only in 
the House, but in the country and throughout Europe. The 
ministers of Frederic the Great were under the gallery to report 
his words to their master,^ and the Spanish ambassador, ready 
to hand on to his own court and to the allied court of France 
any menaces that might fall from their great adversary.® But 
those who came hoping that he would sow disunion in the ranks 
of the nation were disappointed. The Prussian envoys said 
he entirely belied the suspicions of his adversaries ; the Spanish 
ambassador noted his adroit praise of the Ministry for con- 
tinuing his own system and safeguarding with undiminished 
vigour the King’s honour and the national interests. Even 
Lord George Sackville could say no worse of the speech than 
that ‘ he spoke with great ability, his ground was tender, and he 
possessed his temper through the whole debate. Garrick never 
acted better. He was modest, humble, stout, sublime, and 
pathetic, all in their turns, and though the matter was as open 
to reply as possible, yet the manner and language was not to be 
equalled.’ ® 

November The press, ‘ that chartered libertine of the air,’ he scornfully 
’ ' began, had been levelling abuse at him, but he disdained to 

read it when he had his Virgil or his Horace to turn to : any 
defence that was needed for his resignation, when unsupported 
in the Cabinet he was no longer allowed to guide, he would 
confidently leave to his countrymen. But he had not come 
that day to inflame, and rejoiced that no question had arisen 
to impair unanimity, though he could have wished that a bill 
for contmuing the militia had been presented * and that some 
minister had risen to defend the German war. Much had been 

* Schaefer, ii®, 742. * Waddington, iv, 61$. 

* Sistorical MSS. Oommitsion, IX, Hi, p. 17a. * See above, p. 41, 
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said about its cost; but what was another 12 loillions to a 
great nation winch had already spent 100 millions on the watj 
when that 12 millions might mean the perfection of so groat and 
glorious a work ? Let those who counted tho cost stand behind 
a counter, and not meddle with the government of a kingdom. 

America [he declared in a famous phrase] has been conquered in 
Germany, where Prince Ferdinand’s victories have shattered the 
whole military power of that great military monarchy, France. 
Recall the troops from Germany, and I should bo robbed of my 
honour, while England, by deserting her allies, would be deserted 
by God and man. And, honour apart, nothing but that spectre of 
an invasion which the Ministry of 1755 had not constancy enough 
to look at, frightened us out of Minorca. So would it be again, if 
the troops of France found themselves at liberty to quit Germany. 

With a final word of regret that he had been unable to carry 
the Cabinet with him in seizing the occasion, now irrecoverable, 
of a vigorous offensive on Spain, he closed with Scipio’s words, 
‘ Utere sine me consOio meo, patria.’ 

The Ministry breathed again at being let off so lightly. 
George Grenville thought it necessary to report, as a proof of 
Spain’s good intentions, that she had restored an English cutter, 
and professed he would do his duty without fear ; whereupon 
the Address passed without a negative. But a month later 
Pitt was called upon to fulfil his engagement to support supplies 
for the army and navy and had to defend the Cabinet’s plans 
against some of their own number. On December 9 tho Secre- 
tary at War proposed a vote of £1,000,000 for tho army in 
Germany. George Grenville, the ChanceUor of the Exchequer, 
gave but lukewarm support to the motion, talking of tho 
‘ bitter dregs of an exhausted cup ’ left to tho nation by Pitt; ^ 
and another member, Delaval, again reminded Pitt of his phrase 
to Fox that the treaty with Prussia would hang like a millstone 
on the neck of any minister.® Pitt was used to having this 
millstone brought up against him ® and was never at a loss 
how to deal with it. 

^ Quoted in Nor€k Britout No. 3. 

® See vol. if P* 270 . Bclaval had a grudge against Hfet for his 
speech on the j^rwiok election of 1754 p. 255). 

^ See voL i, p. 305. 
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December As Germany was formerly managed [lie now retorted] it was a 

9 , 1761 * millstone about our necks ; as managed nowj it is a milIsLone about 
the neck of France. When 1 came in, I found the subsidy to Prussia 
dictated by Hanover, not by Great Britain. I insisted that national 
defence and America must stand first, nor would I agree .to the 
German war until every other service had been provided for. I 
acceded to the plan of a Ministry that wanted vigour and borrowed 
their majority to carry on their own plan. But I carried it on in my 
own way, and, though that may have been the wrong way, I offer my- 
seliconjUmtem remi, if I have not thereby annihilated French power 
in the Easb and West Indies. 

Then, looking Fox full in the face, he added, ‘ if any gentleman 
in this country should venture to take the lead on any other 
plan but the present, I would make his heart ache : — and 
now I think I have answered the millstone.’ He concluded 
with a passionate appeal to the House not to abandon England’s 
ally — that man born to administer military wonders to tho 
world — ^who was adversis rerum immersalilis undis, or Ferdinand, 
the general who had commanded British troops and had stood 
like a rampart to cover Germany, The effect of this speech 
was so great that aU opposition disappeared, and the supply 
was voted unanimously. 

Nevertheless, the sport of baiting the fallen minister was 
not dropped by the ‘ chicken orators ’ and others. Next day, 
when Pitt was away, Sackville and Fox’s nephew, Bunbury, 
again attacked his German policy. Their efforts were coldly 
received, but it was otherwise with the speech of another new 
member. Coming in late in the afternoon, Horace Walpole 
relates, he found a strange figure addressing the House — 
a black, robust man of military bearing, who had a distorted 
face and a savage glare in one eye owing to a bullet wound. 
But though his countenance was hard-favoured and unpleasing 
his language was classical and his speech eloquent, as of one 
accustomed to harangue before the most critical audience in 
Europe. His matter also was new : he abused tho late King 
and his Hanoverian measures and spoke of Pitt as ‘ a profligate 
minister who had thrust himself into power on the shoulders 
of the mob,’ and also, somewhat inconsistently, as * tho execra 
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tion of the people of England.’ The speaker was Major Isaac 
Barro, wound'-d in the Quebec campaign, when acting as 
adjutant-general to his Mend, Wolfe, whoso death he witnessed. 

In 1760 he had sent several letters to Pitt asking for promotion, 
but Pitt refused somewhat peremptorily ^ to break through the 
rule ho had made of never interfering in questions of military 
rank. Barr4 replied sarcastically that he was highly grateful 
for the attention bestowed on his case by Pitt, and nursed his 
grievance. He obtained an opportunity of airing it through 
Shelburne, a yomig peer then attached to Bute and Eos, who 
brought In'm into Parliament as member for Wycombe on his 
undertaking to convince the House of Commons that it had 
been unduly scared by Mr. Pitt. By this first effort he achieved 
some success : Charles Yorko took up the late King’s defence, 
but nobody said a word for the absent statesman. 

Nest day Pitt was back in tho House on a motion for 
Spanish papers, and Barre, who, unlike most of Pitt’s iU-wishers, 
did not want for courage, renewed the attack. Pitt, in aDooembor 
temperate speech, defended his own policy and described his 
efforts to keep on good terms with Spain ; but on the ministers ’ 
plea that the motion was premature agreed not to press it. 
Thereupon Barre fell upon him, addressing him by name and 
attacking his inconsistency, his arts, his popularity, and his 
ambition. ‘ There he would stand,’ he said, ‘ turning up his 
eyes to heaven that witnessed his perjuries, and laying his hand 
in a solemn manner upon the table, that sacrilegious bind that 
had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his mother- 
country.’ Pitt merely turned round to Beckford to inquire 
how far the scalping Indians cast thoir tomahawks, and sat, 
like the lion challenged by Don Quixote, serenely unconcerned 
at the abuse until Barr§ accused him of feeling no confidence 
in his Sovereign. At the mention of the King’s name Pitt 
sprang up to order, declaring that no word guilty of so foul a 
crime had ever fallen from his Bps. A wrangle ensued on the 
point of order. Barrd was for giving way, but Pox hallooed biTu 

^ In ono of !his letters B&xt6 writos, ^ I Tory unliappy to find that I am 
accused of overrating my services.’ (See Cliatham M88. IB, and Chatham 
Oormpondeme, 41.) 
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on.^ Pitt, Barr6 oontinued, was a chamoleon, who turned to 
the colour of the ground he stood on, and he had created all 
the trouble with Spain and tho confusion in the eouatry by liis 
unjustifiable resignation. When he sat down he began munch- 
ing a biscuit to refresh himself. ‘ Does it eat biscuit ? ’ ex- 
claimed a member — ‘ I thought it had fed on raw llosh ’ ; but 
no member stood up to defend the greatest man among them ; 
‘ the House,’ it was said, ‘ would not have suffered such scurrility 
on any other person, but they sneered to see tho groat warrior 
worried.’ Pitt himself, speaking of this time, said that ‘ out- 
Toried by Lord Bute and out-Whig’d by tho Duke of Nowcastlo, 
ho had nobody to converse with but tlie Clerk of tho House of 
Commons.’ ^ It was not a creditable day for tho House.® 

But amends were made five months’ later,* when Barr6 
once more attempted a flaming, scurrilous speech against Pitt. 
The House, by that time ashamed of itself, discountenanced 
him ; some members left the House pointedly, others shuffled 
about in their seats, talked with one another, coughed, and 
would not hear him. One honest country member was so 
moved at Barrd’s rough and indecent handling of so great a 
man that he recalled the words of Demetrius, in whose absence 
the fickle and inconstant Athenians pulled down the thirty-six 
statues they had once erected in his honour : ‘ What said 
Demetrius for all that ? — “ They have not pulled down that 
virtue, for which they did erect those images.” ’ 

By that time the most brazen opponent had been forced 
to admit Pitt’s wise foresight. His successors’ request for 
further explanations from Spain had been contemptuously 
rejected, though the Spanish ambassador was careful to 
attribute ‘ the horrors into which the Spanish and English 
nations are going to plunge themselves ... to the pride 

* In 1771 Charles Pox attacked Barr6 for ‘ assaasiiia'liiig Mr. Pitt behind 
hia hack.* BanS retorted that ‘ if the gentleman would go homo ho might 
loam tho name of tho person who set mo upon that assassination.’ Barrd 
also mentioned that on this occasion Pox humed after Pitt, telling him he 
hoped Pitt did not think he had anything to do with tho outrage. 

’ AU. MSS. 32945, f. 1. 

* Besides Walpole’s account, a good description of tho soon© by Sir James 
CaldwoU is quoted in Cavendish Debates. 

* May 12, 1752. 
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and unmeasurable ambition ... of the minister Pitt.’ *■ 

On January 4, 1762, three months after Pitt’s resignation, 
when the galleons had safely brought in the pay for the French 
and Spanish armies, George III declared war against the F'ing 
of Spain. In the debate on this declaration Pitt disclaimed any January 
personal triumph, and, in answer to Lord North’s sneer at him 
as ‘ an abdicated minister . . . overfond of new hostilities,’ 
dwelt on his previous endeavours to avert war with Spain — 

‘ if it were not too much for a poor individual, for an abdicated 
minister, to say.’ But the burden of bis speech was a call for 
national unity : 

Now it must be the King, it must be the Administration, the 
Parhament, nation, army and navy, who are to carry on the war ; 
and I pray God it may all be enough ! Yet I think we are equal to 
the whole. . . . The moment has come when every man ought to 
show himself for the whole. I do, cruelly as I have been treated 
in pamphlets and hbols. Arm the whole ! Be one people ! This 
war, though it has cut deep into our pecuniary, has augmented our 
military faculties. Set that against the debt, that spirit which has 
made us what we are. Forget everything but the public ! For the 
public I forget both my wrongs and my infirmities. 

In the services Pitt’s spirit stiU lived, though he was no 
longer directing operations. Rodney and Monckton, whom he 
had sent to Martinique before his resignation, captured it on 
February 12, 1762 ; Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia then 
fell into their hands, and France was left with nothing but 
half the island of San Domingo in the West Indies. Spain lost 
Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila in the Philippines 
within ten months.^ But at Whitehall the spirit was not the 

^ Mahon, ohap. zxrriii. Titlsy, fho JBnglish envoy at Copenhagen, 
wroto : ‘ SVom what I have soon hero, it appears plainly to me that the court 
of Spain has doolarod war against Mr. Pitt. And surely, of all the great and 
eingular honours hithorto paid to the ^ght Hon. gontloman this is the most 
extraordinary ono if not the greatest.’ {Mistoncal MSS. Oemmissm, Westm 
Underwood, p. 326.) 

» Havana was taken by Lord Albemarle on August 12, and Mnnila. by Colonel 
Draper with East Indian troops on Ootobor 0. It is stated by Alninr. 
the plans for the Havana os^Ksdition wore prepared by Admiral Sir Charles 
Knowles and submitted to Pitt, who approved of them before his resignation, 
while the actual details were elaborated by Anson and the Duke of Cumber- 
land. (See also BoehngJum, i, 93 j Oorlt^, ii, 246 j Almon, Biogr. Aneedotea.) 
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same. Owing, it was said, to the neglect of Pitt’s advice 
that more ships should be sent to the American station, ^ 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, was captured by the French. 
Choiseul had craftily set Spain to invade Portugal, Eng- 
land’s ancient ally,^ in the hope of distracting England’s 
attention from Germany.^ Bute was only too ready to fall 
in with his views, for though he had originally supported Pitt’s 
German war,^ he was now glad of auy excuse for abandoning 
a policy which had become unpopular. The need of sending 
assistance to Portugal was put forward as a reason for cutting 
down the expenses of Ferdinand’s army, and a sudden change 
in Frederic’s fortunes for breaking off the alliance with him. 

In January 1762 the Czarina Elizabeth, Frederic’s im- 
placable enemy, had been succeeded by the half-witted Peter, 
who had an almost idolatrous reverence for the Prussian hero. 
Bute chose this moment for two measures bound to alienate 
Frederic. He jBirst made advances for peace to Vienna, which 
Kaunitz haughtily repulsed and then reported to Prussia. Next, 
with incredible folly, he had an unguarded conversation with 
the Russian ambassador, who represented Bute to his master 
as anxious that Frederic should be driven by pressure from 
Russian troops to sue for peace. This report was also forwarded 
to Frederic by the Czar. Finally, Bute not only declined to 

In an interesting article in The Athmmum for July 12, 1902, it is rightly 
pointed out that there is no evidence in the Chatham M83., or in the oihcial 
papers at the Record OiSfice, that Ktt had formed any such plan : on the 
other hand the Tmtor of the article omits to notioo that in his speech on the 
Rroh mina ries Pitt distmotly said he had planned this oontiuost because it would 
put all the Spanish treasures and riches in America at our mercy. No doubt 
Pitt discussed it with some of his generals and admirals, without drawing up 
the formal instructions. 

^ See ^ Bevhw of Mr, Pittas Administration (1763). 

® At the moment there was a coolness between England and Portugal 
because of a recent attack on the privileges of the English wme company at 
Oporto by the Lisboa government. Pitt was attacked in the House for not 
havmg paid sufidoient attention to this complaint. It appears, however, from 
the office records that he gave instructions to our ambassador to make strong 
representations on the subject to Portugal. (See Record Office— 

Various, 68-71, Portugal, ‘passim,) 

® On April 16 the Sardinian xnmistor at Paris, no doubt on a hint from 
Choiseul, advised the English ministers to devote their energies to the defence 
of Portugal, telling them that they had little to fear from the Erenoh troops in 
Germany, (LanMowne House MSS, vol. 9.) 

* See vol. i, p. 367. 
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renew the treaty of alliance with Prussia but withdrew his 
original offer of a subsidy on the ground that Frederic would 
not make adequate peace proposals and had no longer Russia 
or Sweden against him. Frederic was furious and said so in 
no measured language. Ho even consulted Pitt whether he 
should not publish extracts of tho corrospondenoo for the House 
of Commons and refuse to have any further dealings with Bute. 
Pitt very wisely discountenanced such proceedings and advised 
bim to wait for the growth of public opinion against Bute.^ 
But Pitt did not need Frederic’s confidences to see how the 
wind blew. In February Bedford had moved a resolution in 
the House of Lords condemning the war in Germany, and 
Bute, instead of giving tho direct negative to his colleague, 
had ridden off on the previous question. Pitt know also that 
the Duke of Newcastle, always a warm supporter of the German 
policy, had vainly pleaded for adequate supplies for Ferdinand’s 
army, and was on the eve of being driven out of the Ministry.® 
Lastly, in May, he noted Lord Granby still attending his duty 
in the House of Commons instead of being at the head of his 
troops in Germany : ‘ I know,’ he said, with a stately bow in 
his direction — ‘ I know his lordship’s zeal for the service of his 
country is such that, if he had rocoivod his orders, I am sure 
he would not be now where he is.’ 


^ I?rom Bute’s oto version of those transactions — given in Adolphus, i, 483, 
etc., and in Bisset, Mitchell Memoirs — ^it appears that Prince GaHtiBin either 
misrepresented or misundersfcood him, and that a proposal relating to Silesia 
made to Vienna by Bute’s go-he tween, Prince I^uis of Brunswick, waa entirely 
unauthorized by Bute himself or his ambassador, Sir*Joseph Yorko. But the 
best that can be said for him is that he was singularly unfortunate in the agents 
he chose, and that he laid himself open to misoonstruotion by his language. 
Actual treachery to Froderio is certainly not proved. Sec also, for Bate’s side 
in the dispute, von iluvillo, PUt wid Bute, and BuckingJiamehire Bafers, vol. i 
Frederic states his grievances with his accustomed vigour in his Memoirs and 
Correspondence, Pitt did not see tho Prussian ministers himself, on tho ground 
that he avoided, as far as possible, all communications with foreign minisfcors, 
but conveyed his advice through 1‘empla. (Prussian Archives — ^Rep. 9$ — 
Cfross-Britaimien, 33 f,) 

* ODhe duke oharacterisUeally chose some potty points of office procedure 
and patronage as the ostensible grounds for his resignation on May 26. For 
some time he had been complaining that the only method he had of doing 
business with tho King was by message to Lord Bute through the Luke of 
Devonshire. (Bedford Oorr, iii, 58.) Bute suooeodod him as ‘Sxst Lord of the 
Treasury ; Halifax became Secret^ of State in Bute’s place. 
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To Pitt the sudden revolution in Russian policy seemed the 
opportunity for cementing a northern alliance between England, 
Prussia and Russia to act as a bulwark against Bourbon 
ambition. It remained an unaccomplished dream then and 
when Pitt himself returned to power, because Bute, by refusing 
to contemplate an alliance with Russia^ and by permanently 
estranging Frederic, missed the opportunity which could never 
be recovered. It was not for want of warning from Pitt. When 
the vote of credit for the war was proposed, insufficient though 
it was for the avowed objects of supporting campaigns in 
Portugal and in Germany,® he was too artful to attack the 
Ministry directly. He took the line that he was the only 
man who agreed with the whole administration, for he ap- 
proved of both campaigns. Ho was not afraid, he said, of the 
larger war before them, since it was in constancy with his own 
plan of reducing the House of Bourbon. Portugal must be set 
on her legs, not merely carried on England’s shoulders; and 
he digressed into a eulogy — ^in which he was thought to squint at 
himself — of the great Portuguese minister Carvalho, a man 
intrepid and inflexible to danger. ‘ If,’ he added, ‘ you, as a 
maritime power cannot protect Portugal, Genoa will next be 
shut against you ; and then the ports of Sardinia : — What ! 
ports shut against the first maritime power in the world I ’ 
Then, passing to Germany, he used an argument of Bute’s for 
withdrawal as a main reason for another vigorous campaign : 

Russia [he said] has acceded to Prussia — how much wiser to 
give money to that monarch now, when he is in a better situation, 
than as you would db, if he were still more distressed ! Nay, that 
little teasing incident, Sweden, is removed by dread of the Czar. 
Sweden is a free nation, but factions and a corrupted senate have 
lowered it from the great figure it made an hundred years ago. 
Act now upon a great system, while it is in your power ! A milhon 
more would be a pittance to place you at the head of Europe and 
enable you to treat with efficacy and dignity. Save it not in this 
last critical year ! Give the miUion to the war at large, and add 

^ STom Bedford Oorr. iii, 74, it appears that Newcastle urged a Bnssian 
alliance. 

> Only £1,000,000 was asked, £300,000 of which, was required for PortugaL 
Newcastle had declared that £2,000,000 was necessary. (Bookingham, i, 108.) 
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tliree, four, or five hundred thousand pounds more to Portugal ; or 
avow to the House of Bouihon that you are not able to treat at the 
head of your allies. 

Pitt pleaded to deaf ears. While he was speaking of a 
great system, while Frederic was writing of ‘the glory to 
England to be unquestioned mistress of the sea, the glory to all 
of us to have successfully resisted the united force of Europe,’ ^ 
Bute’s only care was to patch up a peace with France and 
Spain and leave the King free to break the power of the Whigs.^ 
Already he was immersed in one of the strangest negotiations 
with which England was ever concerned. Viry has been noted 
before as a busy intriguer at the court of St. James’s,* and with 
Bute in power his intrigues had full scope. In Paris he had a 
friend of the same kidney, the Bailli de Solar, Sardinian minister 
to the court of Versailles. Barely a month after Pitt’s resigna- 
tion Viry writes to Solar that, now Pitt was gone and affairs 
are smoother in England, negotiations might be resumed ; 
Solar urges Ohoiseul to consider the suggestion, seeing that 
the present Minis try are more ‘ pacific, polite, and honest ’ than 
Pitt’s. In March 1762 Egremont confides the Enghsh terms 
to Viry, and in April an interchange of letters between Egre- 
mont and Ohoiseul leads to a resumption of negotiations. 
This time no envoys were sent, but the whole correspondence 
between the two courts was carried on by the two Sardinian 
envoys.'^ 

On the English side there is a remarkable contrast between 
the conduct of these negotiations and Pitt’s in tho previous 
year. In spite of his arbitrary temper aild his differences with 

^ To George III (AdolpHus, i, 483). 

2 Kivornois, no un^mpathotic critic of Bute, said a few montlis later that 
tho Ministry wanted peace for three reasons : 1. To triumph over their onomios 
and remain in poaco ; 2. To give the King an opportunity to extinguish factions 
and establish his personal authority ; 3. Not to have to sue for peace owing to 
lack of funds. (To Praslin, September 24, 1762, in Oeuvres FosthumeSf ii.) 

® See above, p. 71. 

^ The whole correspondence between Viry and Solar is to be found in the 
Lmsdowm House M8S,f vols. 0, 10, 11. Isolated letters are found scattered 
abcwit in the memoirs and correspondence of contemporary statesmen. 
Viry obtained an Irish pension of £1,000 after peace was signed under the 
name of ^George Charles, Esq. of Leicester Fields^’ {Cal, of Home Office 
Papers,) 
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his colleagues Pitt had never gone a step Vrithout fully coc- 
sulting the Cabinet. Bute on tho other hand treated the 
foreign intriguer Viry with more confidence than his English 
colleagues^ giving away pomts beliind their backs, sometimes 
with the connivance of Egremont alone, sometimes without 
even his knowledge.'*- On the French side the fear of Pitt’s 
return was a constant obsession to Choisoul. He was naturally 
delighted with Bute’s complaisant and underhand methods of 
negotiation, and in his letters was always crying up Bute’s 
courtesy and noble sentiments, much to Mr. Pitt’s disadvantage. 
On the Duke of Newcastle’s resignation at tho end of May he 
was seriously alarmed lost the Ministry might fall, and wrote 
that he was prepared to deal only with Bute and Egremont : 
if Pitt came back the whole negotiation would fall to tho ground, 
since ‘ he would rather be a galley-slave than have any further 
transactions about peace with Mr. Pitt, who in return for his 
own frank proceedings showed himself unaccommodating, 
sometimes ill-tempered, and always obscure.’ There was no 
such imaecommodating disposition now. Bute gave up St. 
Lucia, Goree and Guadeloupe at onco, and Martinique as soon 
as it was conquered ; but, to save his face in England, he told 
Choiseul he must publicly declare that Franco would never 
have treated for peace had not these concessions been made at 
the outset.® 

"With Bute prepared to sacrifice almost anything for peace, 
and with Choiseul in this amiable disposition, tho obstacles were 
soon cleared away. The greatest trouble was tho miiFf>rm 
success of the English arms. Granby had at last returned to 
Germany, and on June 24 defeated the French at 'Wilhelmsthal. 

^ Tho cession of St. Lucia to ITrance -was made secretly by Bute and Egre- 
mont ; a defiiiiiion of boundaries in America favourabie to JPranoe -was con- 
ceded by Bute alone on May 4. As late as July 12, Viry -writes that Bute would 
be ruined if it oame out that this definition -was made by Bute’s authority. 
When a concession had perforce -to be agreed to by the rest of the Cabinet, Bute 
would send Viry to talk over the recalcitrant members. Viry used to find 
Grenville a difficult subject. He hod some patriotic feelings and talked so 
much himsoK that it was difficult even for Viry to insinuate his own arguments. 
Onco, Viry complains, Grenville made him ‘ un disoours que je crus ne flnirait 
qua le lendemain.’ 

> Viry to Solar, August 4. 1762 (m cypher). 
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Buie, -writes Viry, was surprised at the nows,^ as well ho might 
be, seeing that he was doing his best to restrain Prince Ferdi- 
nand and Granby’s ardour, and growing more annoyed at 
each succeeding victory which made public opinion m England 
less disposed to accept the kind of peace he was preparing. 
When all the real work of negotiation had been accomplished 
in the dark, the Duke of Bedford was sent to Franco and the 
Due de Nivernois to England to conclude the formalities with 
befitting splendour.® Bedford, as the opponent of Pitt's 
views and of the Prussian alliance, was an apt choice, and he 
gave away some more advantages to the French. The news of 
the conquest of Havana, received on the last day of September, 
upset Bute and Bedford’s calculations : they were only pre- 
vented from returning it without an equivalent by the firm 
stand taken up by Grenville and Egromont, who insisted on 
some compensation.® On November 8, 1762, the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace were signed at Paris by Bedford, Ohoiseul 
and Grimaldi.* 

This treaty was brought to old Lord Granville on his 
death-bed and, according to Wood, Pitt’s former under-secretary, 
he ‘ recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a 
dying statesman ... on the most glorious war and most 
honourable peace this nation ever saw.’ After such a war it 
would indeed have been difficult to make a treaty which did 
not leave England in a better position than before. Canada 
-with its outlying provinces, Senegal, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
Dominica and the Grenadines, were added to the British 
Empire ; Minorca was returned for Belleisle ; tho fortifications 
of Dunkirk were to be demolished ; and in India France was 
to be left -without troops in Bengal and to be restricted to the 
factories she had on January 1, 1749, before Dupleix began his 

_ Viry to Solar, July 2, 1762 (in cypher). See also Harris, Eardmcke, 
iii, 286, for a picture of tho ‘ surprise ’ and anuoyanoo at Court on laooipt of the 

* lot £k cataJoguo of Bedford’s steward)^ cooks, coactoon footmen, and 
Botunons, and of Ms chariots and allowances, sco Bedford Oorr. Hi, 93. 

* Bedford Oorr . iii, 130-3. S’or Qrenvillo’s attitude, see Booldngham, i, 
128 . 

* The formal Treaty of Paris was signed on Pobniaiy 10, 1763. 
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career of conquests Lastly, Spain gave up Florida ® in exchange 
lor Havana, and evacuated the few fortresses that she had 
captured on the frontiers of Portugal. But, good as this treaty 
was in laying the foundations of our Indian and Canadian 
dominion, it was not even so favourable to England as that 
demanded by Pitt before the conquest of Havana, Manila, St. 
Lucia, and Martinique, and contained in it the germs of future 
disputes. Not only were the Newfoundland and St. Lawrence 
fisheries left to Prance, but Miquelon as well as St. Pierre was 
granted as a drying station, and with more favourable terms as 
to supervision than Pitt would have admitted. Goree was 
returned to France, whereby much of the value of Senegal was 
diminished. In the West Indies, in spite of all our conquests, 
France regained Guadeloupe, Martinique and Marie Galanto ; 
and St. Lucia, an island to which Pitt had always attached 
great importance for its strategic position, and to which the 
IVench had no real claim, was confirmed to them by 
Bute’s secret machinations ; ® so that France was actually in 
a stronger position in the West Indies. 

In Pitt’s eyes the treaty left the Bourbons hardly scotched, 
in spite of all the successes of the war. Speaking in March 
1770, he declared that after the final victories of 1762 France 
was in the dust at England’s feet, and that had ho been nunister 
he would have ensured peace for the future by limitmg the 
French fieet as the Romans had limited the fleet of Carthage.^ 
But in his judgment the worst blot on the peace was the loss 
of England’s honour by the desertion of our ally and the death- 
blow thus struck at feis hopes of a northern alliance to neutralize 
the Bourbon Family Compact. Frederic had been assured by 

^ Bedford deserros some credit for his firmness in insisting upon January 1 
instead of July 15, 1749. The latfcer date would have loft the JBVench with some 
of Bupleix’s conquests. (See Cavendish Debaiee, i, 606, and Bedford Oort. 
iii, 193.) 

^ JEVance immediately compensated Spain with Louisiana, which had become 
useless to her. 

* See p. 140. Bor St. Lucia's importance strategically, sec Corbett, ii, 339. 
By the Treaty of Ais-la-ChapeUe St. Lada had been defined as a neutral island 
to which neither Brance nor England was entitled. 

* See account of Chatham’s speech of March 2, 1770, in Aff, Bi/r, Angh Carr. 
PoL 491, f- 2* 
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the English Ministry that the immediate evacuation of Wesel 
and his other possessions in French hands would be huistod on, 
but at the last moment Bedford allowed the insertion of so 
vague a time limit that the Austrian troops would havo been 
able to come up and take those places over from the French 
before Frederic could seize them; moreover, no restriction 
was set, as Pitt had intended during his negotiations, on the 
assistance to be given by France to the Empress. Frederic, 
it is true, had set the Ministry against him by his methods. lu 
his letters to his envoys, most of which Bute duly read before 
they were delivered to their address, Bute’s perfidious conduct 
was contrasted with Pitt’s honest behaviour, and his actions 
characterized as fitting him only for Bedlam ; and suggestions 
were offered for sturing up a pamphlet war against Bute and 
favourites generally and for the promotion of addresses against 
the Ministry from the large towns of the kingdom. But this was 
Frederic’s way, and he had suffered much provocation from 
Bute’s untrustworthy conduct. At any rate the belief that 
England had basely deserted Frederic after profiting by his 
victories made a lasting impression in Germany. More than 
a century later Bismarck attributed his distrust of England 
to this desertion of Frederic in 1762. ‘ But for the victories 
of Frederic the Great,’ he says in his * Reminiscences,’ ‘ the 
cause of the Eing of Prussia would have been abandoned by 
England earlier than it actually was.’ He speaks too of Eng- 
land’s ‘ sudden transition from one point of support to the 
other, as happened in the Seven Years’ War,’ and concludes 
that ‘respect for the rights of other states . . . m England 
lasts only so long as English interests are not touched,’ and 
that ‘ the English constitution does not admit of alliances of 
assured permanence.’ 1 

Many others besides Pitt, including some of Bute’s own 
Cabinet, thought the treaty an inadequate return for all 
the British successes. Bute saw that even when the Pre- 
liminaries had been signed there was a danger that they might 
be indignantly rejected by the House of Commons, where 

^ Bimarch, The Mm and ihe Statesman, tr. by A. J. Butler (1898), voL i, 
p* 36^ ; vol* li, pp. 25^3^ 289. 
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he was not yet secure of his power. Therefore all his atten- 
tion was now turned to gaming complete control of tho House. 
By taking Newcastle’s place at the Treasury he had obtained 
the power of the purse, and on Anson’s death ho had moved 
Grenville — ^who as Secretary of State had shown himself 
too uncompromising in his defence of the national interests — 
to the Admiralty. By October 1762 he had recognised that 
opposition to his treaty would have to be silenced by yet 
more drastic measures : 

If the storm thickens [he wrote with the fustian habitual to him] 
and danger menaces, let me stand foremost in tho ranks. ... I 
will now for the first time throw away the scabbard. My unwilling- 
ness to punish has been no httle drawback to me. . . . Few, very 
few indeed, judge of me as I am .. . but now the King’s situation, 
the perilous condition of the country, the insolence of faction demand 
a rougher hand, and I have taken my part.’ ^ 

The rougher hand turned out to be that of Pitt’s old rival, 
Henry Fox, now once more called from his well-paid leisure as 
Paymaster-General to assume control over the House of Com- 
mons. Fox had no illusions about himsolf ; he was ‘ most 
unhappy at quitting the quiet life he enjoyed,’ and was quite 
aware that his own unpopularity would only be adding to 
Bute’s : but he had one ambition still unsatisfied — a coronet 
for his wife, and, when his own rough work in the Lower House 
was done, another for himself, of a higher rank than tho Chatham 
peerage. Fox’s job, and his only job, was to secure a majority 
in the House of Commons : and no better man could have been 
chosen for the purpbse. He had agents everywhere, he knew 
whom to employ, and how to work upon different dispositions 
and constitutions ; his old connection with the army stood him 
in good stead in making it clear that jniliiary promotion would 
depend on subservience to the Government. He even persuaded 
Granby, with his powerful Rutland interest, to favour the peace,® 
and he spread havoc in the ranks of the Duke of Newcastle’s 

To Shslbumo, October 13, 1762 (quoted in Ktzmaurioo, She&itme). 

* Qrsoiby himself was oerlaiiily not a man to be influenoed by oormpt 
motives ; but he was not a clever man, and was easily won over by the argu- 
ments of his old friend Fox. 
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followers. Promises of preferment or threats of dismissal 
sufficed for some ; with others, cruder methods were possible. 
He set up a vote-buying shop at the Pay Office, whither members 
of Parliament flocked to receive bankbills for £200 or moro for a 
vote ih favour of the peace ; in one morning, theSecretary of tho 
Treasury afterwards owned, no less than £25,000 was paid for 
this purpose out of the Secret Service fund. In a fortnight the 
work of buying approval for the peace was aceoinplisliod.^ 
In the rougher methods the King himself led the way. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who disapproved of tho peace, was in- 
sultingly denied admission to the Closet, whereupon ho delivered 
up his staff of Lord Chamberlain — an act of independonoo for 
which the King struck him off the roll of the Privy Council. 
Stung by the insult to one of themselves, other Whig lords, 
including the Marquis of Eockingham, thereupon resigned their 
places at Court : it seemed, indeed, as Pitt had said in May, 
that the annihilation of party was only paving the way for those 
who intended to substitute one party for another. 

One man was not to be bribed or frightened out of his 
independence. When Pitt was tempted with the most flattor- 
ing offers to return to Bute’s Administration he refused to 
support so incompetent a minister and declared he would never 
contribute to the yoke that Bute, by his insults to the nobility, 
his intimidation of the gentry, and his trampling on the people, 
was laying on the nation.® On hearing that old Lord Bath had 
expressed approval of the violent measures lately taken he 
replied that ‘ his Lordship was damning his country with his 
latest breath ’ ; ® he exclaimed against the*peace to the Duke of 
Cumberland and regretted that the war had not been carried 
on a year longer to ensure better terms ; * and when Wilkes 
was sent to Hayes by Charles Townshend to find out his views 

^ For a good account of Fox*s zaetiiods, see Riker* ii» 266 sgq., and 
the authorities there quoted. For tho extraordinanly open w&y in which such 
transactions took place, see the letter in OrenviUe iii, 145, from Lord 

Saye and Scle, returning £300 to Grenville — ^not with indignation but because 
* a free horse wants no spur . . . [and] as good manners would not permit my 
refusal of it [at the time] when tendered by you/ 

* Harris, Eardwiche, iii, 323 (1?. Walpole’s report of his talk with Pitt)* 

* AU. MSS, 32944, f. 277 (Pitt’s talk with NuthaH). 

* Xbid, 32945, f. 83* 

VOL, n. it 
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1762. 


on the Preliminaries he said that if he could move from his bed 
he should declare publicly in the House his strong sense of 
disapproval on that great object, which was to decide the fate 
of England.^ 

Pitt, in truth, was ill, worn out by his labours and tortured 
with gout ; and Fox, the careful manager, knew it. Since Pitt 
could not be bribed to join the Administration, it might answer 
the Mimstry’s purpose if the debate on the Preliminaries could 
be hurried on before he was well enough to take part therein. 
Accordingly, when one of Pitt’s friends proposed that the 
debate, fixed for December 9, should be postponed for a week. 
Fox successfully resisted the motion. On the eventful day the 
ministers saw with satisfaction that Pitt was not in his place. 
Four speeches had been made, and one Harris of Salisbury was 
speaking for the Government, when suddenly a shout of exulta- 
tion was heard from without. Such a shout could only be for 
one man. All eyes turned to the doors, and Pitt was seen at 
the head of an acclaiming concourse, borne in the arms of his 
servants, who set him down within the bar. Thence, with the 
help of a crutch and the assistance of a few friends, he crawled 
to his seat. He was pale and emaciated ; languor was in all 
his motions. Dressed in black velvet, he had his legs and 
tbigba wrapped in flannel, his feet covered with buskins of 
black cloth, his hands with thick gloves. Fox and some of his 
friends sneered, but the rest of the House was hushed, as he 
rose to say a few words in a feeble voice on the motion for 
adjourning the debate. This proposal was brushed aside, 
whereupon a general discussion began on the Preliminaries. 
After two speeches in support of them, Pitt rose once more. 

Unattached to any party [he began] I am, and wish to be, entirely 
single. My sole reason for coming here to-night is to give the House 
an account of my personal and individual opinion, to which I 
feel in honour bound, after the part I have taken in afiairs. 

Dismissing a suggestion that Parliament was not competent 
to discuss the Preliminaries, ‘ for under this venerable, this 
lovely constitution . . . Parliament has an indubitable and 

^ Btatorieai MSS, Oommissum, iv, 400. 
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fundamental right to offer advice,’ he examined the terms of the 
treaty in detail. He obj octed to our concessions — on the fisheries 
and in the West Indies, because 

ministers seem to have lost sight ot the great fuudamontal principle 
that Prance is chiefly, if not solely, to be dreaded by ns in the light 
of a maritime and commercial power : and therefore by restoring 
to her all the valuable West India islands, and by our concessions 
in the Newfoundland fishery, we have given to her the means of 
recovering her prodigious losses and of becoming once more for- 
midable to us at sea.’ 

He objected also to our concessions in the Bast Indies, where 
Prance had no conquests to return, because ‘ we retain nothing, 
although we have conquered everything.’ He contrasted 
Bute’s desertion of Frederic, 'the most magnanimous ally 
this country ever had,’ with the conduct of affairs during 
his own ministry, ‘ which will always be remembered with 
glory to Great Britain, owmg to our perseverance with the 
German war and to our obse-vmg good faith to our Pro- 
testant allies on the Continent.’ By this pohcy the French 
had been prevented from sending succours to their colonies 
in America, in Asia, and in Africa ; and the same policy of 
alliance ought to have held for the future. Since our old allies 
the Dutch had been extinguished, and the Austrians had 
thrown themselves into union with the Bourbons, the only 
allies left to us were Prussia and Russia, Prussia the natural 
assertor of German liberties, and Russia ‘ that new Power lately 
scarcely thought of in Europe, that has started up and moves 
in her own orbit extrinsioaUy of aU other* systems, but gravi- 
tating to each according to the mass of attracting interest it 
contains. That was the policy we should have kept before us; 
but what did he find ? — The Bourbons united, disunion between 
us and our allies ; the King of Prussia ‘ disavowed ! — ^given up ! — 
sacrificed ! ’ In a word the Preliminaries were ‘ totally 
inadmissible.’ 

Pitt’s speech lasted three hours and twenty-five minutes : 
it contained matter and reason in abundance and some passages 
of great beauty, but it wearied the House with its tedious and 
long-drawn arguments and its turgid phrases ; Pitt’s voice, too, 
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was feeble and indislinot.^ He was, indeed, so ill that he could 
not have sustained the effort without cordials and the indul- 
gence, readily granted to him by the House, of sitting down to 
dehver portions of his harangue. It was not a day when his 
genius thundered — and it needed thunder, as Walpole said, 
to blast such a treaty. After listening to one more speech 
Pitt left without voting, as Pox rose to answer him. When 
he appeared outside he was received with huzzas by the waiting 
crowd, who shouted ‘ Three hours and a half ! Three hours 
and a half ! ’ in admiration of their hero. But within doors 
his opinion had no effect on Pox’s weU-paid mercenaries ^ : 
Pox himself had little to do but chant a Te Deum for victory ; 
and, in a House of three hundred and eighty-four, only sixty- 
five members endorsed by their votes Pitt’s disapproval of 
the Prehminaries.® 

' Soe noto at the end of this chapter on Pitt’s proneness to indulge in 
turgid phrases when h© was not speaking at his best. 

2 Nivemois, writing to Praslin of Pitt’s speech, says, ‘ Oonune xl n’a fait 
ancune impression, ce n’est pas la peine de d6taillor ceile qu’il avait envie do 
foire.* 

® Olive and Beckford were included in the minority of 05, 


Note on Pitt’s Speech oe December 9, 1762. 

In his great speecjties Pitt was always clear and direct, but some- 
times, when he was not at his best, he lapsed into the fault of turgid 
and involved utterance, which is often apparent in his correspond- 
ence. The phrase about Eussia in the speech of December 9, 1762 
(quoted on p. 147), is an instance of this fault : other instances 
are quoted in The Trial of England's Cicero (1767). Speaking once 
about commerce, he compared it to ‘ the sensitive plant, and circulat- 
ing notes to its spreading leaves; whenever they are closely 
io. vulgar phrase, enforced on, then they, recoiling, 
shrink in upon, to the destruction of, the parent stalk,’ In his 
sp^h of December 9 Pitt seems to have laid himself open to much 
ridicule for this failing, to judge from the following description of 
the scene in the House on that occasion. It was, of course, written 
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by an enemy, but contains a substratum of truth. Lady Cliatbam 
IS represented as giving an account of her husband’s entry and of bis 
speech : — 


Tho very doorkeepers it touches 
To see him tottermg on crutches* 

In them a double virtue hes; 

They raise compassion — and a noise. 

The groundlmgs cry alas ! poor man ! 

How ill ho is ! how palo ! how wan ! 

Yot such his love for us and strife 
He’d rather run the risque of life 
Than leave the Bleeding Land a prey 
To B’-iCt Peace, and Economy ! 

At length he tries to rise, a hum 
Of approbation fills the room. 

He bows and tries agam ; but, no, 

He finds that standing will not do, 

And therefore to complete the farco 
The House cries, hear him on his a~so ! 

Ho bows agam, and then commences 
To broach his ill-drawn inferences. 

Talks incoherently of peace, 

And madmissibilities. 

Makes use of none but polysyllables 
Which he in speaking deems mfallxbles. 

Ho may break off by grief o’orcomo. 

And grow pathetically dumb! 

This raises pity, makes a pause. 

And gives an opening for applause; 

He next may swoon and shut his eyes; 

A cordial, else the patriot dies I 
The cordial comes, ho takes it off, 

He Eves, ho lives! I hear him ceugh. 

Ho is not used to he thus mov’d 
But for his country so BeMd, 

His Bleeding Country I Who can boar 
To think of ending such a war ? 

Thus pause, swoon, cordial, all combine 
To forward patriot’s design. 

The Rodondo : or, the State Jugglers, by H. Balrymple* 
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Have yo seen when Spiing’s arrovry summons goes right to the aim, 

And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held (ho alone. 

While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a broad bust of stone 
A year’s snow bound about for a breast plate — leaves grasp of the sheet ? 
Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his feet, 

And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive yet, your mountain of old. 

B. Bhowning, Saul, 

W'SETSf the Princess of Wales heard of the majority for the 
Preliminaries, she exclaimed, ‘ Now my son is King of England ! ’ 
Fox was careful to complete the victory over the Whigs with 
his * rougher hand.’ Their great Lords, Newcastle, Grafton 
and Bockingham, were dismissed from their lord-lieutenancies, 
and within less than a year over a hundred of their peers and 
members of Parliament had been driven from office.^ This 
holocaust of the great was not enough for Pox : even the 
humblest were to be taught that henceforward tho only 
channel of honouTr and profit was implicit subservience to 
the new King’s party. Tide-waiters, riding-ofiSeers, and all the 
other small custom-house officials, especially in Newcastle’s 
county of Sussex, were ruthlessly turned out of posts on 
which they depended for a livelihood. It was, as Pox said, 
a general rout of the Whigs ; there had been no such pro- 
scription, it was said, since the days of Sulla. The poor duke 
felt his world tumbling about his ears, but, nothing daunted, 
set to work re-forming his party to storm once more the citadel 
of patronage and profit. He and his friends sincerely believed 

» Newcastle oompfled the list himseU (Add. MSS. 32860, f. 270). 
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the well-being ot the country to be bound up with their own 
monopoly of power, and Pox’s proscription an outrageous 
attempt ‘ to debase and vilify ... US ... the natural 
aristocracy of the country.’ ’• 

The lung had routed the oligarchy and by Pox’s help had 
formed the nucleus of a party of ‘ lung’s Friends ’ to replace 
the standing Whig majority in Parliament ; but he sucked no 
sweetness from his victory, for it was many years before he 
had a minister to his naind. Bute was too inexperienced and too 
intensely hated as a Scotsman and a favourite to be of much 
use to his royal pupil, and on April 8, 1763, soon after the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Paris, he resigned, to the astonishment 
of aU save Pitt, who drily remarked that Lord Bute’s under- 
taking seemed to bim the matter of astonishment, not his 
departing from it. His successor Grenville was impeccable, 
but a pedant and a bad administrator; Grenville’s principal 
colleague, Bedford, was overbearing and offensive. For two 
years George III endured the wearisome harangues of the one ® 
and the insolent brow-beating of the other; the more he 
attempted to throw off his chains, the more closely were they 
riveted on him. In driving out the Whigs George III had 
exchanged whips for scorpions. This was no position for a 
patriot king who expected to have a minister submissive to 
his will as weU as a majority in the House looking for orders to 
St. James’s. 

In their difficulties both the Whigs and the King turned for 
help to Pitt. Newcastle, forgetting that he had betrayed him 
to Bute, had hardly been out of office a month when he decided 
that ‘ nothing right for the public or ourselves can be done but 
in concert with Mr. Pitt.’ Cumberland, now the mentor of 
the Whigs, declared after a talk with him, ‘ This is the man.’ 
The question was how to get hold of him. ‘ He is very delicate,’ 
wrote Newcastle, ‘ very nice, and I should not be surprised if 
he has made a plan for himself to let things run on, the ministers 

^ "[rhese are not actually* Newcastle’s words, but were used thirty years later 
by the Duke of Portland, who inberitod the Whig traditions of Newcastle and 
his schooh (Wtndham Papers, Portland to Windham, January 1794.) 

® Once George III Tcntured to bow Grenville out after an harangue of only 
twenty minutes. 
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cLsstroy thoinsGlves, and ho once more come in unconnected tc 
save this poor country.’ At any rate Pitt had no intention ol 
fighting to recover the spoils of ofldce for the old Whig faction, 
and would certainly not have agreed with Gladstone that the 
proper business of an opposition is to oppose indiscriminately. 
He told Cumberland that, much as he objected to Bute’s 
transcendency of power, he objected equally to Newcastle s, 
and was determined * to have regard to a set of gentlemen who 
are called Tories and had acted with him upon Revolution 
principles and had supported his administration ’ ; to all who 
came from Newcastle to sound him he refused to identify him- 
self with the Whigs, though he said he would act with them on 
all groat national and constitutional questions.^ The distinc- 
tion between Pitt and the Whigs was accurately defined by 
Rigby : ‘ Pitt confined himself to measures, and their thoughts 
are all about men.’ The King for his part also felt that his 
safest way of escape from Grenville was through Pitt, and 
he made three advances to him in as many years. Pitt had 
every sympathy with the King’s desire to avoid a party 
administration, and was always more disposed to listen to his 
overtures than to Newcastle’s, for one of his main principles 
was that the King’s government must be carried on. * True 
political moderation,’ he once wrote, ‘ consists in not opposing 
the measures of government except when great and national 
objects are at stake : to oppose upon any other foot is certainly 
faction. But,’ he added, ‘ it is likewise faction of the worst 
kind not to oppose at all, when points of the greatest [importance 
are at stake] ’ ; and*" he was twice prevented from accepting 
office because he and the King were unable to agree about 
measures. Pitt indeed had a difficult choice between the 
King, whose system of government seemed to him open to 
least objection, and the Whigs, with whom he was more often 
in harmony on great national and constitutional questions. 
But to both King and Whigs he made it plain, in submissive 
phrases to the one, in more cavalier fashion to the others, that 
he would not take office again without supreme command: 

^ See AM, MSB- 32046, 83, 302 ; (bid, 32947, f. 21 ; and Bedford Cm, 

iii, 162. 
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he did not lightly forget his differences ■with George III in 
the last months of his min istry, or the Whigs’ desertion of 
him on the Peace of Paris. With increasing age and illness he 
■was inclined to brood o'Per past ■wrongs, to become more 
suspicious of advances made to him, and almost as iutolerant 
of contradiction as old Diamond Pitt. 

Early m 1763 he bore testimony to his independence of the March 
Whig Opposition. Against their views and even those of 
Temple, who feared ‘ an extensive plan of power and military 
influence ’ in the Ministry’s army estimates,^ he supported 
the proposed establishment, complaining only that it might 
have been larger, since the Peace of Paris could at best be called 
an armed truce for ten years ; he also insisted that the half-pay 
officers, who had fought in his war, should not be superseded 
by men ■with later commissions.^ But the budget aroused him 
to opposition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, a dissolute scapegrace, who ‘ from puzzling all 
his life at tavern bills, had been called by Lord Bute 
to administer the finances of a kingdom above one hundred 
millions in debt,’ * proposed to le^vy a new excise duty on all 
cider brewed for home consumption ; excise officers were to 
■visit private houses in the cider-country, and aU offences under 
the law were to be tried by commissioners of excise instead of 
by a jury. The day after he had explained this project 
Temple came in hot haste to tell Newcastle that the eider tax 
had brought about the union with Pitt which they had long 
been trying to compass. The Whigs saw in this unpopular 
proposal a good opening for attack on the Ministry ; Pitt opposed 

^ 18,000 men for the English estahlkhment ; 12,000 men for the Irish 
©stablishmont ; 10,000 mon for the Amerxeen establishment, 

® In this debate he reprimanded the Speaker for allowing the King’s name 
to be too frequently sounded* 

* Dashwood did not lack courage. He alone had ventured to stand up for 
the Byng court-martial’s plea for delay in 1757 (vol. i, p. 309), and he was 
praised by Pitt in a speech of January 14, 1700, for having been the only man 
who had dared to oppose his German war from the first. Pitt then regretted 
that he had been turned out, adding ; ‘ he is one of the first persons I would 
have endeavoured to keep in, for no other reason but because he had diifered 
from me.’ According to Walpole he was the only who called to inquire 
how Chatham did after his seizure in the House of Lords in 1778* 
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it for the inroad it made on two of the Englishman’s most 
cherished privileges— trial by jury and the right to regard his 
house as his castle ; ‘ the excise,’ he said, ‘ should never be 
allowed to extend to visiting private houses.’ i The alliance 
thus brought about was cemented by a groat dinner at Devon- 
shire House attended by Pitt and the Whig magnates. In the 
House of Commons Pitt led the opposition with his old spirit. 
Dashwood could be ignored, but Grenville, who had dared to 
find preferment in a mimstry quitted by Pitt, endured the full 
force of his brother-in-law’s terrible sarcasm. Grouville began 
by attacking Pitt’s extravagant finance, and then, after descant- 
ing on the need for fresh sources of supply, asked honourable 
gentlemen opposite to say where they would have a new tax 
Maroh 27, laid : ‘ I say, Sir, let them tell me where ! I repeat it, Sir, I 
entitled to say to them, tell me where ! ’ Whereupon Pitt, 
fixing his eye contemptuously on Grenville and mimicking his 
languid and querulous voice, hummed a then popular ditty : 

* Gentle shepherd, teU me where,’ 

to the delight of the House and the discomfiture of Grenville, 
who long kept the nickname Gentle Shepherd. He then 
rose to lash Grenville with ridicule and to prophesy to the 
Tories who were supporting him that the time would come 
when they would return to their old allegiance to himseH. 
When Grenville, in a white heat of anger, sprang up to answer, 
Pitt, who was walking out of the House, turned on him with 
a low contemptuous bow and departed. 

The first approach to Pitt from the Court was made by 
Bute shortly before his own resignation on April 8, 1763.® 
Pitt, who wrote moodily to Newcastle that ‘ the system held 
forth with regard to finances since the fatal peace is almost as 
ruinous as the peace itself,’ answered Bute that ‘he would 
never have anything to do with his lordship ; that he was now 
thoroughly connected with the Duke of Newcastle and his 

» Add. MSS. 32747, f. 317. 

* Rookingham, Memoirs, i, 169. The roasoii for Bnto’ft desire to gain Bitt’s 
support for his ministry was given in a letter to Bedford^ in which he wrote of 
* names like a or a Legge that impose on an ignorant populace/ (Bedford 
Corr. iii, m.) 
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friends and was determined to remain so.’ But thougli the 
Whigs had every interest in the new union with Pitt they took 
little trouble to retain him. Their leading peers offended him 
grievously by neglecting to support Temple’s protest against 
the cider tax in the House of Lords, and the personal ambitions 
of some of the younger men of the party were a serious 
stumbling-block. Typical of these younger men were Charles 
Yorko, Hardwicke’s second son, and Charles Townshend, 
Newcastle’s nephew. Yorke was then Attorney-General and had 
one ambition, to obtain the Great Seal. Tom between anxiety 
not to prejudice his chances of this great office with the Court, 
and a desire to uphold the old Whig principles inherited from 
his father, he passed the last seven years of his life in a vain 
attempt to reconcile the two. One of the fundamental ideas 
of Newcastle’s policy was to secure the Great Seal for the 
son of his old friend, whatever line he might take on politics. 
Charles Townshend, ‘the most brilliant man,’ said Burke, 
‘ of his or any age,’ had none of Yorke’s indecision in the 
pursuit of his own advancement. He told Devonshire un- 
blushingly ‘ that he was a younger brother, and if nothing was 
to be made out of opposition or no active measures pursued 
he would . . . consider himself at liberty to take what part 
would be most converdont to him.’ He had the wit to see 
that ‘ the wings of the Whigs’ popularity rested on Mr. Pitt’s 
shoulders,’ but he also thought it discreet to pay his court 
to Grenville by flattery of his ‘ zoal and ability.’ 

Matters were in this state between the Whigs and Pitt 
when the affair of The Norih Briton •brought to a head 
the differences between a party chiefly anxious for place and 
a man solely concerned with national objects. The Norffi 
Briton was a newspaper written by John Wilkes, member for 
Aylesbury, a man of loose character, but clever, impudent, and 
fearless, and far wittier than Bute’s hirelings in The AvMior 
and The Briton. For a year its abuse had been levelled at 
the Peace of Paris and at Bute and the Scotch generally; 
but No. 45, published on April 23, 1763, contained a violent 
attack on the King’s Speech, in the guise of a lament that ‘ a 
prince of so many great and amiable virtues, whom England 
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truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred 
name to the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable 
public declarations from a throne ever renowned for truth, 
honour, and unsullied virtue.’ The attack was ingenious, 
covered as it was by the constitutional doctrine that the 
King only uttered words put into his mouth by ministers, but 
the insult was none the less patent. The King forthwith 
ordered the Secretary of State to prosecute the writer, whose 
name was then unknown. After consulting the Attorney- 
General, Charles Yorke, Halifax issued a general warrant 
against persons unnamed and also gave the King’s messengers 
authority to search for the authors, printers, and publishers of 
The North Bnton, arrest them, and seize their papers.^ In 
the course of throe days forty-nine persons were arrested 
under this warrant, and Wilkes himself, though pleading 
privilege of Parliament, was lodged in the Tower. On an 
application for Habeas Corpus he was brought before Pitt’s 
friend Pratt, then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who laid 
it down that parliamentary privilege absolved members from 
arrest except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
and, on the ground that Wilkes’s offence did not come under 
these exceptions, ordered his release. Wilkes was roceivod 
with huzzas by the mob, who now first learned the cry, ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty,’ destined to be well dinned into the King for the 
next seven years. Actions for damages were thereupon 
brought by various printers against the King’s messengers 
for unlawful arrest, and on Pratt’s ruling that general warrants 
were illegal, the printers were awarded heavy damages; 
Wilkes himself also won an action against the under-secretary 
for ransacking his house under the search-warrant. 

Pitt, in his distant way, had once boon on friendly terms 
with Wilkes,® but he had the utmost abhorrence of The NorOi 
Briton’s scurrilous attacks upon the Scotch, and of its insult 
to the King. Writing to a correspondent who asked him his 

^ Hardwieke, to whoin Charles Yorke sent a copy of his opinion, thought 
it ill.jucigud : but it had then been acted upon. 

* See Wilkes’s own account of their intercourse in The North Briton, 
No 31, quoted in yoL i, p. 201. 
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opinion of the paper, he repUed that he was not amused by 
such libels, wliioh had always seemed to him permcious,^' and 
to a foolish clergyman who a year later proposed to reiive 
this style of political warfare, ‘ I have ever abhorred such 
odions and dangerous writing, and in the late unhappy instance 
of The North Briton no man concurred more heartily than I 
did in condemning and branding so licentious and crimmal 
a paper.’ But, much as he abhorred The North Briton, he 
abhorred still more attacks upon the liberty of the press and 
of the subject. When Bishop Warburton advocated sup- 
pressing the abuses of the press by legislation he told him his 
proposal was ‘ big with danger . . . and one that must revolt 
every friend to hberty ’ ; and, as a great Commons man, he 
was especially shocked at the breach of privilege involved in 
Wilkes’s arrest. On the illegality of general warrants he was 
at first not so clear. When Secretary of State he had himself 
issued three in cases of emergency arising from the state of 
war.® But his doubts were finally resolved by Pratt, whom 
he now consulted. Pratt’s answer is an illuminating statement 
of the English law on the subject and evidently formed the 
groundwork of all the arguments Pitt used in this long con- 
troversy. A secretary of state, said Pratt, has no more power 
to issue general warrants than any other magistrate, ‘ there 
being no difference between state crimes and other crimes; 
they are all to be prosecuted, judged and punished by the 
same common and equal law,’ for the law books admit no such 
thing as the French ‘ Reason of State.’ Pitt’s own general 
warrants could only be classed ‘ among those oases that ought 
to remain always doubtful and never be too much scanned 
or defined. It is hke pressing . . . when the public safety 
requires something more than legal authority to rouse the 
magistrate to action.’ The pretended right of seizing papers 

‘ Chatham MSS. 6 (draft to Colonel de Champigny). 

* One of tho three people arrested under a general warrant from Fitt was 
the Comte de Bt. Germain, an adventnrer of the same type as Casanova, who 
interfered in the negotiation between Vorke and d’Afiry in I760,and then came 
over to Bngland as a spy for ‘ Le Secret du Roi.’ He lodged in Bt. Mary Aze, 
whence in June 1760 he was brought before Mr. Pitt and expelled tho oountry. 
{Qrajft Letters (Tovey) ii, 144.) 
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was equally ‘ contrary to the genius of the law, which only 
invites evidence and never forces it, . . . and . . . where the 
laws are silent the subject’s person and property must 
be free.’ ^ 

This exposition of the law, so entirely in accord with his 
own ideas of justice and liberty, was adopted enthusiastically 
by Pitt. He felt that a stand for the principles there enun- 
ciated must be made at the earliest opportunity against the 
ministers’ insolent attacks on the priviloge of the House and 
the liberty of the subject. During the summer and autumn 
of 1763 he was unusually active in attempting to bring the 
Whigs over to his view ; for, when it had become a question 
of measures, the advances came from his side. A definite 
agreement on policy seemed to him all the more necessary 
since there were rumours at Court of a change of ministry. 
For union at this crisis he was willing to allow Yorke’s clfl.ima 
to the Great Seal, if Pratt’s conspicuous service to liberty 
were rewarded by some special mark of distinction, such as a 
peerage and admission to Cabinet rank. But the Whigs were 
only lukewarm in a cause which seemed to Pitt of transcendent 
importance. He found Yorke expecting the Chancellorship 
as his right, but cold to his suggestion about Pratt, and he 
parted feom him angrily, with a warning that the Wilkes a,ffa.ir 
could not be allowed to rest where it was without a full dis- 
cussion in Parliament.® Two months later he had some long 
and unsatisfactory interviews with Newcastle, in which he 
threshed out every pressing question of policy and the terms 
on which he would*^ act with the Whigs. These interviews 
took place on August 9, 1763, at Lord Lincoln’s house, Oatlands, 
and on the 11th at Claremont, the Duke of Newcastle’s, where 
he went to stay with Temple and James Grenville.® The 
business was not all of a serious nature- At the sumptuous 

» Chtttkm MSS. 25. There is also a oonsiderablo amount of infm-maWn,, 
from Pratt and others on this question colloctod in Ohalham MSS. 74. 

» Yorke himBolf brought up the Wilkes question, which Pitt had avoided 
out of delicacy to the servant of tho Crown who advised Halifax. See 
Harr», SarSwusk&, iii, 360. 

* The proceedings are described in a letter of sixty pages from Newcastle 
to the Duke of Devonshire. (Add. MSS. 32950, & 66.} 
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banquets, which brought the whole party together, the con- 
versation took a hght turn, and Pitt was pleasantly bantered 
by Newcastle for his loyalty to the Tories, ‘who have all 
desei-ted you now*’ Occasionally, too, Temple would get hold 
of Newcastle qmetly in a corner to pour out his particular 
grievances, hintmg at his own aspiration to be leader of the 
minority,^ and declaring that he would never again accept 
the office of Privy Seal, where he had no status and no import- 
ance, but was simply ‘ di'agged at Mr. Pitt’s tail.’ 

In his private conferences with the duke Pitt made it 
clear that if the Whigs wished him to act with them they must 
show that they cared more for measures than men, and had 
at heaii ^ the constitution and the liberty of the subject,’ his 
definition of the substance of Whiggism. 

I know [he said, speaking of the Wilkes case] what liberty is 
and that the hberty of the press is essentially concerned in this 
question. I disapprove of all these sort of papers, The North 
etc. ; but that is not the question. When the privileges of the 
Houses of ParHament are denied in order to deter people from giving 
their opinions, the liberty of the press is taken away. Whigs, who 
would give up these points to humour the Court and extend the power 
of the Crown, to the diminution of the Liberty of the subject, I 
should never call Whigs ; . . . and I should never agree to act with 
anybody upon that foot. 

He insisted that at the next change of ministry Pratt should 
have a peerage as a mark of approval of his attitude and be 
admitted to the Cabinet to give advice on points of law : ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ if I am so necessary, as you a£i teU me, why should 
there be any difficulty in giving me proper support in 
the formation of a ministry?’ He foresaw difficulties in 
foreign policy with a party less convinced than he that the 
late peace was ‘ more fatal than that of Utrecht,’ a party that 
had actually chosen a time when any trivial dispute in the 
Bast or West Indies might light up another war, and when 
England’s old ally. Savoy, was deserting her for the Bourbons, 

^ This ambition of Templo appears plainly in the EUtory of the La^ Minority 
(1766), where he is spoken of as ‘ leader * of the minoiii^. Temple denied that 
he had a hand in this produotion. bat it is obviotusly written in his interest. 
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to propose a reduction of military establishments.^ He even 
suspected the Whigs’ new counsellor, Cumberland, of an 
unholy leaning to an Austrian alhance, whereas ‘ departing 
from the alhance with the King of Prussia, Eussia and the 
Protestant princes of Germany was what he, for his- part, 
could never agree to.’ Ireland and America too presented 
difficulties, for both were in a state of ferment — Ireland with 
‘ White boys ’ and other moonlighting bands,^ America from 
the ravages of the Indian chief Pontiac and his savages. Pitt, 
true to the policy of conciliation to both countries, which he 
had adopted in his own ministry, distrusted the policy already 
inaugurated by GrenviUe and Charles Townshend® of stricter 
financial measures and acts of repression against malcontents, 
and feared he should not carry the Whigs with him in his 
dislike of harsh methods, which, he told Newcastle, ‘ would 
not be proper to obtain the view proposed, viz. the quieting 
of the insurrections in Ireland and the settlement of our 
colonies upon a proper foot with regard to themselves and 
their mother-country.’ 

Newcastle, to whom questions of high policy seemed singu- 
larly unimportant compared with the momentous issues of 
supremacy for the Whigs and the Great Seal for Charles 
Yorke, fobbed Pitt off with vague assurances of agreement and 
with a friendly letter from Cumberland, heartily approving of 
Pratt’s judgments on privilege and general warrants. Pitt 
was only partially comforted by the duke’s genial optimism, 
for he was beginning to feel that the whole world was against 
him. Even Temple; his old friend, was becoming jealous, 
and his constituency Bath, once so devoted, had passed 
a fulsome address in praise of the peace, and had deeply 
insulted him by asking him to present it to the King. ‘ I 
am but ill qualified,’ he wrote to Allen, ‘ to form pretensions 
to the future favour of gentlemen who are come to think 

* See above, p. 163. 

' Lord Qiandison still kept his nephew informed of the state of Ireland. 
Only a few days previously Fitt had received a letter from him describing the 
Bishop of Clogher’s panio-strioken flight to Dublin ‘ by a private way,’ and 
Grandison’s own belief that the rioters intended ‘ laying aside the present laws 
and have a new sett of their own.’ (Chatham MSS. 33.) 

* Townshend was I'irst Lord of Trade for a short time in 1763. 
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go differently from me on matters of highest importance to 
the national welfare.’ He took the gloomiest view of the 
nation’s future, and, though he resolved to work with the 
Whigs, felt small confidence in his ability to accomplish much 
with these weak-kneed supporters. ‘ Providence might save 
us,’ he concluded sorrowfully. 

While Pitt was thus cast down the King himself turned 
towards him. The violent and ill-considered proceedinga 
against Wilkes had brought to a head the discontent 
arising from Pitt’s fall, the Peace of Paris, Bute’s unpopu- 
larity and the cider tax; and the ministers seemed incom- 
petent to deal with the riots in London and the western 
counties. Lord Bgremont’s sudden death on August 21 
gave Bute and the King the excuse they wanted for forming 
a more agreeable and capable ministry. Bedford himself, 
on a false report that Pitt no longer objected to him as the 
chief author of the peace,^ urged the King to sound Pitt. 
Two days after Egremont’s death Beckford came to Hayes 
with a message from Bute asking Pitt to meet him. Pitt at 
first demurred, but consented on learning that it was the 
King’s wish. On Thursday, August 25, 1763, he met Bute in 
town and made no conceaknent of his views. On the Saturday 
he was summoned by the King to the Queen’s House. While 
he was inside, George Grenville came up to find Pitt’s servants 
waiting at the door with thek master’s gouty chak, easily to 
be recognised by the huge leg-rest protruding from the front. 
Grenville was much perturbed at the sight, especially as he 
had lately been assured by the King that Pitt should never 
return to the Minis try. Meanwhile the King was amicably 
listening to Pitt’s terms for taking office. Pitt asked for a 
northern alliance as a counterstroke to the Family Compact, 
and to this the King seemed disposed to agree.® He was less 

^ Caloraft went to see Pitt at Hayes and was explicitly told that he would 
not act with Bedford because of Bedford’s share in the peace. Caloraft’ s 
report became garbled on its way to Bedford and produced on him exactly the 
opposite impression. {Add, MBS, 32961, f. 192, and Pit 2 !maurioe, Bhdbumef 
% 201 .) 

^ So Pitt told the Prussian envoy in November. (See Michel’s letter in the 
Prussian archives, M&p , — ’96 Qrose-B, 33h.) 
voii. n. 
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cordial when Pitt suggested the substitution of the Duke of 
Cumberland as friend and confidant instead of the unpopular 
Bute, but made no objection to Pitt’s recommendation that 
the Whigs driven out of lord-lieutenancies and some other 
offices should be restored. When asked about the composition 
of the Ministry Pitt was loyal to his alliance with the New- 
castle Whigs : he must, he said, have the assistance of those 
who ‘ themselves and their families had been the declared 
friends and supports of His Majesty’s royal family and the 
happy revolution ’ : and Pratt was to supersede Mansfield 
as legal adviser to the Cabinet. But he asked for no pro- 
scription of the Tories and only excepted from consideration 
for office Bedford and other immediate authors of the peace 
which, he told the King, left the country ‘ to fear everything 
and obtain but little.’ ‘ There is pen, ink and paper,’ said the 
King ; ‘ make out a list of your administration at onco.’ But, 
though Pitt showed the utmost deference to the royal wishes 
and insisted on standing during the whole interview as a 
mark of respect, he refused to commit himself to any names, 
even to Lord Temple’s as First Lord, without first consulting 
his friends. He left the King on the understanding that he 
should return on the Monday, and convinced that his ideas 
were assented to. 

On the Sunday Pitt went down to Claremont to tell New- 
castle of all that had occurred, and sent for other prominent 
Whigs to meet him and discuss plans,^ but that night he 
received a private note through Shelburne to say that ‘ it 
would not do.’ Pitt’s stipulations had become known to 
Bute’s friends Oswald and Elliot : they were afraid that 
Bute’s work would be undone by a ministry under Pitt 
composed chiefly of Whigs, and on the Sunday frightened 
Bute into imparting their fears to the King. On the 
Monday morning, when Pitt returned, the King’s attitude 

^ In Chatham MSS, 74 is a tough sketch of an administration obviously 
made by Pitt cither immediately before or after this interview. Hardwioke, 
Newcastle and Devonshire are included, also Rockingham (Admiralty)^ Legge 
(Eaiohequer), Pratt (Privy Seal), Charles Townshend (Secretary of State). 
The Northern Secretary’s name is left blank, no doubt for Pitt himself. There 
is a slightly different list in Grermlk Papers, 19$. 
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had entirely changed. He found fault •with proposals that he 
had accepted without demur on the Saturday, and talked 
of his honour, finally closing the interview "with the words, 

‘ Well, Mr. Pitt, I see this won’t do. My honour is concerned 
and I must support it.’ Pitt, bo'wing low, answered, ‘ Sir, 
the House of Commons will not force me upon your Majesty, 
and I will never come into your ser-vice against your consent.’^ 

Pitt himself never understood upon what point this negotia- 
tion had been broken off — ‘ rather thought upon the whole 
en gros; but if the King should assign any reason for its 
breaking off he would never contradict that.’ The King and 
Bute showed less delicacy. They soon let it be kno'wn who 
were the men that Pitt had proposed to exclude — ‘ which it 
is thought will breed dissension.’ ® This failure threw Pitt 
once more into the depths of despair. 

The country [he lamented a week later] is lost beyond the pos- 
sibility of being restored ; the moment now thrown away, was in my 
judgment the last which offered the smallest gleam of hope. May 
it never be my fate again to hear anything of taking a share in 
the affairs of a country devoted to confusion and min.* 

Pitt had cause for dissatisfaction with the King, but he 
showed no bitterness : his anger was reserved for the Whigs 
who did not support him on the Wilkes affair. In the debate Novembei 
on the Address he treated the ministers gently and the King 
•with all duty and affection ; and, referring to the exaggerated 
rumours spread about his intervie'ws "with the King, said that 
he had never excommunicated Tories or peacemakers and was 
against party names : the only thing that would throw him 
back into party would be dissension on principles. Lord 
Barrington said this speech was worth £50,000 to the Ministry ; 

^ TM Border BUiota, p. S77. 

^ Caldwell Papers, il 191. 

® Add, MS8, 32951^ f. 7. In a draft letter to the Duke of Devonshire, in 
whioh Htt talks of himself as * a man in a vlUage,’ he takes the same deapon^g 
view {QMham MSS, 6). There are many accounts of this negotiation with 
the King. Pitt’s own is in 32901, ff. 192 and 301. An interesting aoooimt, 
derived from the Duke of Devonshire through the Archbishop of York, is 
reported by T. Eobinson in his Memoranda ( Wrest Path MSB.), See also Add, 

MSS. 34713, 1 277, quoted by Winstaioley, Personal and Pariy Oovemment, 
and the Memoirs and Correspondence of the period. 

m2 
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the Whigs were not so pleased, but they had brought it upon 
themselves. In spite of Pitt’s loyalty to them in August they 
had made no preparation to support the great cause of hberty 
he had at heart, ^ and he may have intended his speech of 
November 16 as a lesson to them for their apathy on the 
previous day. On that day he had been left to fight almost 
alone, when Wilkes complained of his arrest as a breach of 
the privileges of the House. Among those whom he had 
scornfully termed ‘ fools of form ’ for hunting up musty prece- 
dents to justify a postponement of Wilkes’s complaint, he had 
noted Charles Yorke, the unworthy favourite of the Whigs. 
But, whether supported or not, Pitt spoke with no imcertain 
voice on this question. On the Ministry’s motion that ‘ The 
North Briton, No. 45, was a scandalous and seditious libel . . . 
tending ... to excite the people to traitorous insurrections 
against His Majesty’s Government,’ he urged that a law 
court, not the House of Commons, was the proper place to try 
a libel, and protested vehemently against the word ‘ traitorous ’ 
as an attempt to upset by a side-wind the plea of privilege.® 
The Ministry then moved that the privileges of freedom from 
NovamTjer arrest did not extend to cases of libel, and for two days Pitt 
fought passionately for the ancient rights of the House of 
Commons. At the outset he made it plain that he was speaking 
from no love of the libel or the libeller, professing his abhor- 
rence of Wilkes’s national reflections on the Scotch — ^for the 
King’s subjects were one people and whoever attempted to 
divide them was guilty of sedition, — and condemning the 
whole series of The N orth Briton as illiberal, unmanly and detest- 
able, and their author as the blasphemer of his God ® and the 
libeller of his king. But that was no reason, he continued, 
for the House of Commons to abandon its privileges and put 

^ See Ohtxtham Corr, ii, 260* In the JBistory of the Late Minority it is stated, 
as if it were something to be proud of, that at the meetings of the Albemarle 
Street Club, set up in opposition to the Tory Cocoa Tree, the Whig lords dis- 
cussed union (Lo. places) but never politics. 

* For priviloge admittedly did not extend to cases of treason. 

® This was in reference to Wilkes’s obscene and blasphemous JSSasay on 
Woman, which had been recently unearthed by Wilkes’s former boon companion, 
Lord Sandwich (Jemmy Twitchor). 
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every member ■who did not vote ■with the minister under a 
perpetual terror of imprisonment : such a sacrifice was not 
consistent either ■with the honour and safety of Parliament or 
■with the rights of the people. 

The House, ignoring this appeal, cheerfully voted away its 
own privilege and ordered the common hangman to brnm The 
North Briton. The ministers, flushed ■with ■victory, took ven- 
geance on Conway and other officers who had voted against 
them by taking away their commissions. In January 1764 the 
minority against expelling Wilkes unheard from the House of 
Commons ffid not rise above seventy. Pitt had satisfied no 
party by his courageous condemnation alike of the libels and 
of the methods used to suppress them. Wilkes, already re- 
doubtable for his influence in the City, never forgave Pitt’s 
contemptuous treatment of him, and Temple, who rather 
enjoyed Wilkes’s scurrility, was also displeased. On the 
other hand, many of the Whigs, led by Charles Yorke and 
Charles To^wnshend, voted for the Government and against Pitt. 
Disgust at Wilkes’s writings, and alarm at the riotous mobs 
he encouraged, blinded many to the greater danger of the 
Ministry’s arbitrary proceedings. The acquiescence of respect- 
able people in injustice, when its victim is a reprobate or a 
nuisance, has often made easy the first inroads on the common 
liberty of a whole nation. Fortunately Pitt saw the danger 
in this instance and, in spite of temporary rebuffs, averted it. 

In February 1764 Pitt, who had been too ill to appear in 
January, returned to the House. Wilkes ha^ving been silenced 
for the time, the constitutional questions ’involved could then 
be considered ■with less prejudice ; and Pitt’s appearance 
acted like magic in reuniting and fortifying all those who had 
a spark of love for liberty. He communicated his enthusiasm 
to the volatile Charles To^wnshend, the balancing Yorke, and 
even to the sinister Sackville. Barrd, who had been deprived 
of his commission for voting against the Ministry, made apology 
to Pitt for his past conduct and henceforth became his most 
faithful foUo'wer. For the moment the personal jealousies 
and ambitions of the Opposition gave place to something of 
Pitt’s generous enthusiasm for a principle. For three nights 
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February in February tbe House debated the question of the legality 
13 , 14 , 17 , of general ■warrants till the early hours of the morning. 
Though tortured ■with gout and often obliged to leave 
the House for a rest, Pitt dominated the proceedings. 
He resisted motions for adjournment, ‘ until they knew 
whether they had a constitution or not.’ Speaking often 
and long, as was his wont when deeply moved, he cheered 
on his forces by the vigour of his attacks on Grenville 
and other supporters of prerogative, and by the vigilance 
■with which he poimced upon the bulljdng attempts of the 
Crown la-wyers to evade the issue.^ ‘ My o'wn first wish,’ 
he said, ‘ was to crush foreign enemies ; now I have come to 
crush domestic enemies.’ He told his old under-secretary. 
Wood, who had acted on these warrants, that if he were content 
merely to be excused for an arbitrary stretch of authority 
he deserved to be severely censured. ‘ Do not out and shuffle 
with our liberties by an epithet,’ he exclaimed at one insidious 
amendment ; ‘ we have seen the day when an epithet would 
defeat Magna Charta.’ ‘ General warrants,’ he boldly asserted, 

‘ are always wrong ’ ; even his o-wn general warrants against 
spies escaping from the kingdom in time of war could offly be 
justified on the plea of extraordinary necessity. Could any 
such plea be for a moment upheld in an ordinary case of Ubeh 
where the authors could easily be ascertained ? The Whig 
forces rallied so well to his inspiring leadership that in one 
division the Government majority was reduced to ten. The last 
di-vision was not taken until seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 18 th, when ministers only avoided a direct condemnation 
of general warrants by postponing the decision for four months. 

Such a mincaity [exultingly ■wrote Newcastle, after it was , all 
„ • over], -with such a leader, composed of gentlemen of the greatest 

and most independent fortunes in the kingdom, against a majority 
of fourteen only, influenced by power and fot^ and fetched from 
. ' all comers of the kingdom, mtuit have its weight and prodd^ the 
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But tlie effort was too much lor Pitt, who took to his bed 
immediately afterwards and was unable to return to the House 
that session. He loft with great hopes for the future and told 
Newcastle he would make no further difficulty about Yorke’s 
claims, since he had at length shown himself sound on the 
crucial question.1 Unfortunately this good spirit evaporated 
in his absence. The ‘ flying squadron,’ who had rallied to 
his trumpet call, again wavered ; the others quarrelled at the 
Albemarle Street Club as to what they should do — and did 
nothing ; and personal interests once more became the first 
consideration. Instead of pursuing the advantage gained in 
the House, Townshend published a somewhat timid ‘ Defence of 
the Minority’s ’ proceedings on the Wilkes affair and wasted 
his time at Cambridge over the election of High Steward, giving 
as his excuse that without the lustre of Mr. Pitt’s presence 
no plan could be carried through. He was already angling 
for the Pay Of&ce, which he obtained in May 1765. Charles 
Yorko was at his old game of balancing between Court favour 
and Whig sentiment, and ended by accepting the empty honour 
of a patent of precedence from the Crown. Pitt’s absence from 
Parliament lasted beyond the session — for two years — partly 
from illness and partly from despair of effecting anything with 
such instruments. Two instances of Whig incapacity during 
this period are typical. Once more Grenville attacked Pitt’s 
war and finance, but not a man of them stood up for him — 
an act of desertion which seemed unpardonable to Pitt, always 
apt during his illnesses to brood over and exaggerate offences- 
This decided him to break off all oonne?jtion with the party, 
and when Newcastle consulted him in October 1764 on some 
questions of political tactics he answered : 

Having scon the close of last session and the system of that great 
war, in which my share of the ministry was so largely arraigned, 
given up hy siUnoe in a full House, I have little thoughts of beginning 
the world again upon a new centre of union. ... As for my HngU 
self ... as often as I think it worth the while to go to the House 
[I shall] go there free from stipulatiom . . . and whatever I think 


^ See WinatanJoy, Fmcmal ard Fariy Qovemmmtt p. 200. 
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it mj duty to oppose, or to promote, I shall do it independent of 
the sentiments of others. 

Worse negligence followed in February 1765, when Grenville 
brought in his resolutions to tax America. Pitt had already 
warned Newcastle of his views on this question^ and was only 
prevented by illness from appearing on this momentous 
occasion. ‘ I was ill in bed,’ ho told the House in the following 
session, ‘ but . * . if I could have endured to have been 
carried in my bed, so great was the agitation in my mind for 
the consequences, I would have solicited some kind hand to 
have laid me on this floor to have borne my testimony against 
it.’ In his absence hardly a voice was raised against Grenville’s 
resolutions ; ‘ the affair,’ said Burke, * passed with so very, 
very little noise, that in to%vn they scarce knew the nature of 
what you were doing.’ One member only, not an orthodox 
Whig, but now a personal follower of Pitt, spoke for the ‘ Sons 
of Liberty ’ beyond the seas. ‘ They planted by your care ? ’ 
Barr^ retorted on Charles Townshend, who had thus described 
the colonists — 

No, your oppressions planted them in America. They nourished 
up by your indulgence ? They grew by your neglect. . . . They 
protected by your arms ? They have nobly taken up arms in your 
defence, have exerted a valour amidst their constant and laborious 
industry for the defence of a country whose frontier was drenched 
with blood, while its interior parts yielded all its little savings to your 
emolument. . . * 

Pitt was anxiously watching these events from his sick-bed. 
He took Eockingham to task, when he came on a visit, for the 
failure of his party to resist those American proposals, ^ but 
warmed to the spirit and tone of Barry’s speech, so much in 
harmony with his own thoughts, and sent him a note of com- 
mendation.® He had now entirely given up the Whigs and 

^ See above, p. ICO. 

* Kewcastle reports tbat the interviow was ‘ disagreeable ’ ; he evidently 
eottld not understand why Ktt thought auoh a matter important. See Winstan- 
ley. Personal and Party Government, p. 21S, 

^ ^Eitzmaurice, Shelbumet i, 226* 
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fixed all his hopes on a set of young politicians of whom Barr6 
was one of tho loaders. They mot at Lord Shelburne’s 1 house 
in Hill Street, and from thorn Pitt gained some of his most 
ardent supporters, especially on American policy. This ‘ little 
knot of young orators ’ included Barre, Dunning and Serjeant 
Gl 3 'nn, Alderman Townshond and George Dempster. Besides 
those, Pratt, Lawrence Suhvan, of the East India Company, 
Francis, the father of ‘ Junius,’ Lord Howe, Blackstone, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Eoynolds, and David Hume were also 
made welcome by Shelburne. Another frequent visitor was 
Calcraft, afterwards destined to play some part in Pitt’s career.s 

At the beginning of 1705 Pitt became a comparatively 
wealthy man by inheriting tho estates of Sir William Pynsent, 
a Somersetshire knight, who died in January of that yearj 
Pitt was exceptionally favoured by posthumous benefactions. 
Besides the Duchess of Marlborough’s legacy, in 1764 he 
inherited £1000 from his old friend Ealph AUen of Bath; 
Lord Grandison appointed him his residuary legatee ; ® Algarotti 
bequeathed him some sumptuous designs; another friend, 
Thomas Hollis, was only prevented by sudden death from 
leaving him a fortune ; and a certain John Woodrop offered 
to leave him his estates in Virginia.* But this legacy of Sir 
William Pynsent’s was the strangest of all. Sir WiUiam was 
a man of eccentric, some said disreputable, habits, who had 
been a member of Queen Anne’s last Parliament, and to the 
end of his life cherished the recollection of his vote against 
the ‘ inadequate ’ Treaty of Utrecht. The Treaty of Paris forty 
years later aroused all his dormant passions : on hearing that 
his distant connection, Lord North, had voted for this ‘ inade- 
quate ’ peace he struck him out of his will, and in his place 
constituted as universal heir William Pitt, a man he had 

* Sholbume had been First Lord of Trade in GronTillo’s ministry, bat re- 
signed in Soptombor 1763. Ho disagreed with his coUeogues on the Wilkes 
affair and also on America, opposing the proposed settlement of Canada and 
the new western territories as well as GronTillo's ideas of taxation. He also 
elsimed more independence from the Secretary of State for his office. 

* See below, p. 254. 

* Ohdham M8S. 33, Grandison to Fitt in 1761. 

* Ibid. 68. 
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never seen.^ The validity of the ■wiU was disputed, and not 
finally decided in Pitt’s favour for six years, ^ but he entered 
upon his inheritance forthwith. It consisted of real estate and 
personal property, worth between £3,000 and £4,000 a year, and 
a noble house and park at Burton Pynsont, three miles from 
the ancient town of Langport in Somersetshire. The house 
stands embowered in trees on the extreme edge of a high 
semi-circular plateau facing north. Here Pitt wrote of himself 
as ‘ well anchored on his hill at Burton in the middle of sur- 
rounding seas.’ s Prom its windows he could see Sedgemoor 
lying in the basin between the Quantocks and Mendips, 
and the battlefield where Monmouth was defeated in his 
grandfather’s hfetime ; the church of Athelney, close to the 
farm where Alfred planned the deliverance of England from 
the foreign invader and burned the good-wife’s cakes ; and 
in the far distance the Bristol Channel with the Welsh bills 
beyond. It is a rich, sleepy country, good for tilth and pasture, 
where to this day the natives keep up ancient customs of 
loyalty to the Crown.* The house and country were well 

^ So says Lady Chatham in a lottor preserved at Ohovcning Park. Dr. 
von Rnville, in his Life, of Chatham, in, 113-5, 133, makes a laborioas attempt 
to show that Pitt angled for this legacy. He, however, produces no proof of 
a view, based simply on his own preconceived notion of Pitt’s character, and 
has to invent a suggestion which is contrary to all the known facts, that Pitt 
knew beforehand of Pynsont’s intention to leave him his property. Dr. von 
Ruville’s treatment of this incident is characteristic of his whole method of 
blackening Pitt’s character. 

^ The litigation entailed on Pitt by the Pynsont bequest is described in 
Brown’s tn Parliament, vi, 460 sqq., under the hoadmg *Tothill v, Pitt.’ 
In 1760 one R. Tothill ha^ bequeathed estates in Somorsotshxre and elsewhere 
to Sir William Pynsent’s daughter, with remainder to William Daw, who was 
to take his surname. Miss Pynsent, being advised that she had estate tail in the 
property, bequeathed it to her father. Sir William, who inherited it on her 
death in 1767. This property formed the chief part of the legacy to Pitt. 
William Daw Tothill had allowed Sir William to enjoy it undisturbed, hut 
disputed Pitt’s claim. In June 1766, after a year’s delay, the Master of the 
Bolls decided in favour of Pitt, whereupon Tothill wrote to say ho would not 
appeal, and wished Pitt a long enjoyment of the property. In spite of this 
letter he appealed four years later to the Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal, who reversed the Master of the Bolls’ decision. Finally, on appeal to the 
House of Lords, the original judgment was reinstated and Lord Chatham 
confirmed in his title on May 7, 1771. 

* Lamdowne Bouse MSS, P. 27. 

* 'The old custom of decorating every house with oak leaves on May 29 was 
still observed at Langport in the year 1912. 
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suited to a statesman weary with strife, and here Pitt thought 
to fix his abode. Within a year ho had sold his beloved Hayes 
to Thomas Walpole, nephew of his old adversary Sir Robert, 
and began at once to bmld and improve at Burton Pynsont. 
His first care was to commission the celebrated landscape 
gardener, ‘ Capability Brown,’ to erect upon the highest point 
of the amphitheatre, whereon the house stands, a lofty column, 
sacred to the memory of Sir William Pynsent and inscribed 
with the words : 


Hoc saltern fungar inani 
Munere. 

Next, since perfect quiet had become a necessity to him, he 
built out a west wing containing his own library, with a view 
over Sedgomoor, and a ‘ bird room ’ for Lady Chatham, away 
from the children’s quarters in the old main building.^ He 
also planted trees, notably some fine cypresses and cedars, made 
roads towards Taimton and Langport and, to ensure privacy, 
sunk between deep banks a public way from Sedgemoor which 
cut through his estate. Nevertheless ‘ farming, hay-making, 
and all the Lethe of Somersetshire cannot,’ he wrote, ‘ obliterate 
the memory of days of activity.’ ^ 

Two more years of Grenville’s teasing rule passed before 
the King made another effort to shake it off. In the spring of 
1766 Grenville and Bedford themselves provided him with an 
excuse. Their gratuitous insult to the King’s mother in ex- 
cluding her name from a Regency bill — an insult resented even 
by the House of Commons — ^andthe serious riots of the Spital- 
fields weavers, directed chiefly against Bedford, conviaeed 
the King that they were not only disagreeable to himself but 

^ To-day the only part of Burton Pynsent left is the west wing built by 
Ohatham- The main building, of which there is an illustration in CoUinson’s 
8ommetshift<, was razed to the ground by the Pinney family, to whom the 
property was sold by the second Lord Chatham to pay his gambling debts, 
and its place is now occupied by a bowling-green. The younger Beckford 
says that the Pynsent column would also have been pulled down and sold 
for the materials, had not the neighbouring gentry subscribed its value to 
preserve it as a remembrance of tbo groat luord Chatham. {ISleuo MonMy 
Mago^ins, Ixsi, 302.) 

■* Mahon, v. Appendix- 
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inoapablo of doing anything good for the country. He put 
himself into the hands of the Duke of Cumberland, and asked 
biTin to make up a ministry in which Newcastle and Eockingham, 
as well as Pitt and Temple, should figure. Newcastle and 
Eockingham both told Cumberland that nothing could be 
done without Pitt. But Pitt was less forthcoming on this 
occasion than in 1763. He had some doubts of the King’s 
sincerity after his experience in August of that year ; for im- 
mediately after those interviews, when ho thought ho had 
made an impression on the King, he was assured by the Duko of 
Cumberland that he was the most obnoxious person at Court ; i 
he had parted company with Newcastle and the other Whigs ; 
and, as often happened with him after a serious illness, he was 
moody and despondent. When Cumberland’s emissary, Lord 
Albemarle, came to Hayes on May 16, 1765, Pitt was in bed 
with gout and doubted whether ho could take any active part 
in a ministry. Nevertheless ho laid down clearly the conditions, 
on which alone ho would even lend his countenance to one. 
These were : 

1. That those who had lost their employment for their 
opinions in Parliament, especially officers, should be restored ; 
and that promotion in tho army and navy should go by merit 
instead of by ‘ dancing attendance ’ ; 

2. That a cormter-aUiance should be formed to the House 
of Bourbon ; 

8. That the mind of the people should be finally put at 
ease on general warrants by a parliamentary decision of their 
illegality; that Praft should be shown justice and favour; 
and that the cider tax should be repealed. 

Pitt’s hesitation was justified by the reception given to 
these conditions. Cumberland was not empowered to give 
any definite assurances about policy; he even doubted 
‘ whether one could venture to trace exactly the law-boundaries 
of the King’s prerogative or the privilege of his people’ on 
the question of general warrants. Nor was ho in a better 
position to answer Pitt when he had seen the King again. 
George III evidently hoped to replace Grenville and Bedford 

^ Add. MS. 82962, f. 185. 
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by a ministry that carried weight in the country, without 
committing himself to any change of policy : he did not even 
mean to allow Pitt much voice in choosing the administration, 
and intended to keep the First Lord of the Admiralty, Egmont, 
who was opposed to Pitt’s idea of a northern aUianoe. But 
he was most anxious for Pitt’s name to appear in the new 
administration and ordered his uncle to try the effect of personal 
persuasion. So, on Sunday, May 19, Cumberland travelled 
in state to Hayes with his escort of guards.^ Pitt, who had 
Temple w’ith him, was very polite but still very coy, and in 
spite of all ontroaties definitely refused to take part in an 
administration, in the composition of which he would have 
hardly any voice and for the policy of which he could 
not answer. ‘ Nothing was conveyed,’ he afterwards told 
James Grenville, ‘ that might have for object or end anything 
like my settling an administration upon my own plans ; nor 
was thero the least ground for me to rest a belief that such 
an administration was designed.’ Unfortunately Pitt did not 
make his reason for refusing clear either to Cumberland or 
the Whigs. When he chose, no man could be more explicit 
and concise, but, when he was distrustful of the men with 
whom he was dealing, he wrapped up his meaning in a cloud 
of verbiage and minute distinctions which led to misunder- 
standing harmful to himself. Burke, writing to Flood about 
this negotiation expressed the common opinion that 

nothing but an intractable temper in your friend Pitt can prevent 
a most admirable and lasting system from being put together, 
and this crisis will show wheGiet pride or patriotism be more pre- 
dominant in his character ... will he continue on his back talking 
fustian? . . . His gout is worse than ever ; but his pride may 
disable him mure than his gout. 

Something of this obscurity was already apparent in 1754;* 

^ This Joumey inspired the cajdoature called * The Courier,’ The duke, very 
oorpulont, is soon blowing a horn and galloping up to a shanty, from which 
protrudes a great gouty foot. Against the shanty are loaning two crutches, 
and, on a sign outside, a blown bladder with the legend ‘ Popularity the blown 
bladder by W, P,’ 

® fclee chap. viii. 
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with age it became more characteristic; and much of the 
political industry of the next few years was devoted to attempts 
at interpreting Pitt’s motives.^ 

On the day Cumberland was at Hayes the King told 
Grenville he hoped never to see his face again m the Closet, 
but next day had to throw himself back into his arms. Gren- 
ville and Bedford used their triumph unmercifully, and oven 
forced the King to break his word and deprive Bute’s brother, 
Mackenzie, of the Privy Seal for Scotland, promised him for 
life. A few more weeks of this treatment at last brought the 
King to see that all the concessions Pitt might ask on general 
warrants, foreign pohey, and restitution of oflieos were a cheap 
price to pay for deliverance. Dispensing with intermediaries 
he summoned Pitt to his presence on Wednesday, July 19. 
This pleased Pitt at the outset, and was in accord with his 
idea of the proper relations between the King and his minister. 
At this interview and at another on Saturday the ‘22nd Pitt 
and George III came to a complete understanding. Pitt offered 
to reinstate Mackenzie and save the King’s honour ; George III 
on his side freely granted Pitt’s three demands of May and 
made no objection to the further conditions that Grenville’s 
American policy should bo reversed, and that Temple should 
be Pirst Lord of the Treasury. In a word Pitt felt, as ho could 
not in May, ‘ that he carried the constitution with him to 
St. James’s.’ 

When all the important points had been settled with the 
King an unexpected hitch occurred. For the success of his 
administration Pitt felt that he must have a spokesman in 
the House of Lords with authority to expound his views, and 
that for this purpose his brother-in-law Temple was indispens- 

> There are accounts and sunnisos on this negotiation in all the oontem. 
porary memora and oorrospondonoe. The most interesting accounts are 
Cumberland’s in BacMnaham Memoirs, Newcastle’s in Nattalive of Changes, <bc., 
Pitt’s in Qraflon Memoirs, 79. Eobinson ( Wrest Park MSS.) gives some vivid 
touches. The Hitiory of the Late Minority and Winstanley’s Personal and Party 
Chtiemmeni should also be consulted. Many commentators make a good deal 
olthe King’s original proposal that Bute’s son-in-law. Northumberland, should 
go to the Treasury. But by this time Bute’s power ‘behind the ourfadn’ 
was not what it was. Pitt did not attach much importance to the proposal, 
which was afterwards withdrawn. 
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able. Pitt hvid become estranged from the Whigs and was 
resolved not' to liave Newcastle or Rockingham in that position 
to give that party colour to the Ministry, which he especially 
wished to avoid. His now friends Grafton and Shelburne 
wore too young and inexperienced to be entrusted with the 
responsibility. But Temple had always been his faithful 
comrade in arms, and, in spite of slight differences on the 
Wilkes affair and some divergence of opinion, as yet barely 
hinted at, on America, Pitt had not long before publicly 
expressed his hope to live and die in alliance with Temple, 
to whom ho onco wroto: 

For we were bred upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill.^ 

Accordingly, on Monday the 23rd, Temple was summoned to 
Hayes and offered the post. To Pitt’s dismay he absolutely 
refused it. Ho grounded his refusal partly on Pitt’s weak state 
of health, which would disable him from frequent attendance in 
the House of Commons and throw all the burden of administra- 
tion on his own shoulders, partly on the Bute bugbear, because 
Pitt allowed too many of the Scottish favourite’s followers to 
remain in office, but chiefly on certain ‘ tender and delicate 
reasons,’ which he kept locked up in his own breast. Temple 
had felt budding ‘ delicacies ’ in May, and during the intervening 
mouth had allowed them to blossom forth prodigiously. He 
had hinted at their nature to Newcastle two years before, 
when ho intimated his unwillingness to bo ‘ dragged at Mr. 
Pitt’s tail ’ ; * since then they had been strengthened by his 
reconciliation with George Grenville, with whose American 
policy he was in complete accord, and to whom he now betrayed 
all his convorsations with Pitt.* At first Pitt would not take 
his refusal. He appealed to Temple’s patriotism, urged upon 

^ Bitt quoted thoso Hnos to Tomplo in the last year of his life* 

* Bee above, p. 159* 

^ On May 30, shortly after their own reconciliation, Temple and Grenville 
came to a family dinner at Hayes. Htt then told Grenville that on domestic 
topics their mtoroonrse would, ho hoped, be friendly^ but in pohtics * each had 
taken their separate walks and opinions.’ Temple’s, on the other hand, was as 
much a political as a personal^allianoe with Grenville* 
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Mm that the honour and prosperity of the coimtry depended 
on their union in administration, and continued his ploading 
far into the night. Next morning Onslow, who had been 
present at tHs painful interview, made another despairing 
appeal to Temple, begging him 

for the sake of the country, for the sake of us all . . . to take the 
burthen on your shoulders, especially when Mr. Pitt has acceded 
to take his share of it with you. Consider only the confusion it 
will create, consider the great fulilic points, and which are nearest, 
to your heart, that will be gained by your acceptance and irrecover- 
ably lost to this country by your refusal.^ 

But aU was in vain : nothing would move Temple. 

The King then pressed Pitt to accept office without Temple, 
but Pitt answered that it was impossible. His grief and morti- 
fication at this failure were apparent to the King and all who 
saw Mm. In despair the King called upon Cumberland to 
form the best ministry he could from the Whigs. Bockingham 
came to the Treasury, Newcastle took the Privy Seal, Walpole’s 
friend Conway became Secretary of State, and Northington, 
the once ‘ unwilling Keeper ’ retained the Great Seal wMeh 
he had never let go sineo 1757. It was a weak ministry, but 
there was little excuse for the want of generosity shown by 
Pitt to men who had stepped into the breach he was vmable 
to fill. Prom his retirement at Bath came in turn expres- 
sions of approval and disapproval, clothed alike in words of 
oracular obscurity. Grafton joined the Ministry as second 
Secretary of State with Ms tacit approval, and two of Ms stout 
admirals, Keppol and Saunders, with Ms express sanction. In 
the early days of the Ministry he gave guarded praise to 
some of their measures, and told Saundors he might repeat 
it ; ‘ then by God,’ said the admiral, ‘ I will give it them for 
supper to-night at WMte’s ! ’ But against Newcastle all Pitt’s 
animosity for the betrayal of 1761 and for the WMgs’ apathy 
in neither defending the German War in 1764 nor resisting 
American taxation in 1765 seemed to revive. He took the 
most exaggerated view of the poor old duke’s power j bemoaned 

^ QrmMe Papers, il^ 83. 
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his * perplexing and irksome jealousies, which would oast a 
damp upon the vigour of every measure,’ and said to a supporter 
‘ I would not accede to his Grace’s mimstry or depart from 
principles and system of measures in which I have so often 
been sacrificed by the Duke of Newcastle.’ Pitt’s ill-humour 
was the more unreasonable because at first the new ministers 
were pathetically anxious to conciliate him. They made his 
friend Pratt a peer, and sent emissaries to consult him ; New- 
castle even offered to retire if his presence was an obstacle to 
Pitt’s joining fche Ministry. But Pitt brooded over imaginary 
grievances and was impenetrable. 

Pitt’s failure to form a ministry in June 1765 was a disaster 
to himself and the country, for his strong guidance was never 
more needed. The liberties of the people had been invaded 
by the promiscuous use of general and search warrants, and 
discontent was rife ; privileges of the House of Commons had 
been abandoned, and even the Crown had been insulted by 
Grenville and Bedford; there was no foreign policy; the 
navy, by the confession of Grenville’s own First Lord, was 
neglected ; 1 America was being alienated. The Whig Ministry 
that came in Pitt’s place had not the authority or the 
experience that he would have brought. Pitt must have 
believed that without Temple he could not have succeeded, 
for he was not the man to sacrifice his country even to the 
tenderest affection ; but his vision was warped by hatred of 
the old Whig domination, and the fear that by taking in 
Newcastle and his friends instead of Temjple he would help to 
restore it. Pitt thus missed his best chance of restoring honour 
and prosperity and a sound system of government to the country 
before his strength was sapped by his fatal illness. He himself 
dimly saw that such an opportunity would not recur, and in the 
bitterness of his soul quoted to Temple the lines : — 

Extinxti me teque, soror, populumque patresque 

Sidonios, urbemque tuam. 

Once before, in 1754, an evil spirit had laid hold of him, and in 
his black despair he had asked only for rest and peace. Then 
^ Or&fwlUe 290 . 
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the Great Cominoiiier had arisen refreshed and had smitten the 
Philistines hip and thigh. So no\sr again the evil spirit, that 
was upon him during those dismal days at Bath, departed 
from him and he awoke, 

to find Mmsolf set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life— a new harmony yet 
Xo be run, and continued and ended. . . . 
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PITT AND THE TAXATION OP AMBEIOA 

^IXLcrv ydp r* dperijs awoatyvrai eifp^ova Zei>s 
avepoSf eSr* fxip Kard Bo6\ioy ^jiap eKriffip, 

Hombb, Odyssey, xvii, 322-3.^ 

J rejoice that America has resisted. — ^William Pitt. 

Stild young in spirit, but infirm in body from gout and inces- 
sant toil, Pitt, at sixty years of age, undertook his life’s noblest 
and hardest task. Hitherto, when most at war with privilege, 
he had been consoled by the enthusiasm of a people behind him ; 
but in his struggle to convert a blind people to wise govern- 
ment of the continent they had won he stood almost alone, 
and in his lifetime was doomed to failure. Yet he spoke not 
vainly to future generations, and was never greater than when 
abandoned by all. Every moment of respite from illness he 
devoted to this task ; in the battle for liberty he spent his 
strength as freely as in conquering an empire ; no other cause 
evoked from him eloquence so inspired afid so sublime. Like 
Milton he stalked with a conscious dignity of pre-eminence, 
fascinating all beholders and aweing them by the majesty of 
his language and his presence. 

Grenville’s policy of taxing America undoubtedly accorded 
with the views of the majority in Great Britain. The late 
war had been burdensome to the mother-country, whereas 

^ ' The man who submits to slaroiy is bereft of half his virtue.* 

The first of these linos was inscribed by Pitt in Thomas Holhs’s copy 
of the first edition of Buchanan’s X>e Jure Eegni apud Scoios. (Blackeume, 
Memoirs of T, Hollis,) 
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its most obvious advantag© oams to tb© Aiusrican colonists, 
who were delivered from their long nightmare of French 
aggression. Their sacrifices in men and money, which were 
considerable,^ were depreciated or ignored in England, and 
attention was concentrated on the rare instances of colonies 
that had evaded their responsibilities owing to constitutional 
disputes with their governors. Complamts of the independence 
and want of disciphne of the colonial troops had been brought 
home by the regular soldiers, and tales of the oantankerous- 
ness and disloyalty of the provincial assemblies by governors 
and other officials. When, therefore, Grenville apostrophized 
* the ungrateful people of America, to whom we have extended 
our bounties,’ he awoke a sympathetic echo throughout 
; and it was thought fitting that these ungracious 
children should learn to respect the authority of the mother- 
country and take their share of tho taxation falling on the 
TCrigHaVi taxpayer for ‘ their ’ war. The right of Parliament to 
tax the colonies was hardly questioned by anybody, when the 
proposal was first mooted, least of all by the orthodox Whigs. 
Ever since Charles II’s reign, during the long period of Whig 
supremacy, relations with the colonies had been governed by 
what Grenville called ‘ that palladium of British commerce,’ 
the Acts of Navigation. By these Acts, passed on tho sole 
authority of Parliament, colonial manufactures were restrained, 
duties imposed, and bounties given on colonial as well as home 
products, and regulations laid down for navigation in home 
and colonial waters. Indirect or external taxation, as it was 
then called, was implied in nearly aU these provisions, and was 
taken as a matter of course by everybody in America. The 

^ Altkougli Htt fulfilled his proiaiiso of obtaimug grants in aid from tho 
House of Commons to recoup expenses of tho ooloaios, many of thorn spent 
much more than was eyor repaid them. Franklin, in his evidence to the House 
of Commons in 1766, claimed that Pennsylvania, for example, had disbursed 
£600,000 and had only received £60,000 from Parliament, and that America 
had raised an average of 26,000 men during the last years of the war. (Bancroft, 
(1886), iii, 202.) In the pamphlet, The Bights of Cheat Britain Asserted (1776) 
the amount paid to the colonies as levy money, &c., for troops raised by them 
between 1756 and 1763 is estimated at £1,275,769. Prom the figures ^ven by 
Beer, British Colonial Policy ^ 63-^, it appears that Parliament thus paid about 
two-fifiihs of the colonial expenses during the war. 
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regulations wore as old as most of tlie colonies themselves : the 
Americans, who had never Imown their industry unfettered, 
accepted thorn like a law of nature and no more thought of 
them in the light of a grievance than the great ladies of China 
the binding of their feet. Moreover the Acts of Navigation were 
not entirely one-sided : the mother-country gave bounties on 
some colonial products and even imposed a few restrictions on 
her own trade in the supposed interest of the colonists.i In 
fact opimon on the subject both at home and in America was in 
a hazy state, but quite free from bitterness. Tins haze Gren- 
ville rudely dispelled by his severity in enforcing regulations 
laxly administered in the past and by his abohtion of jury-trial 
in revenue cases ; while by his imposition of a direct or internal 
tax under the Stamp Act he called attention to the logical 
basis on which all these measures rested. He argued that 
if Parliament could impose an external tax Parliament was 
equally entitled to impose an internal tax on America. This 
development of doctrine gradually led the Americans to 
deny Parhament’s right in both cases ; the Whigs, with no 
less logical pedantry than Grenville, felt bound to admit both 
claims. Walpole, it was recalled, had refused to put an excise 
on America solely on the ground that he feared the same 
consequences as in England, and when the Whigs at last 
woke up to the consequences of Grenville’s policy they did 
not dispute the right, but merely took up Walpole’s ground 
of expediency. They saw Grenville’s folly in ‘ grubbing up 
every plant of commerce and in its pom planting taxes,’ 
but they derided as an ‘ ecstasy of madness ’ aH attempts 
to draw a logical distinction between internal and external 
taxation. 

This ‘ ecstasy of madness ’ was the very solution adopted 
by Pitt. He was no formal logician, no hair-splitter about 
abstract rights, but he had in bin that instinetive apprecia- 
tion of facts and sympathy with the feelings of great masses 

* The Eights of Great Britain Asserted draws attention to the large bounties 
paid by England to America on indigo, hemp, flax, naval stores, &o. Beer 
(oh. xiv) quotes contemporary writings to show that u.itil 1764 the Americans 
had no objection to the trade regulations in principle. 
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of people "wMch are the statesman’s best logic. In 1757 he 
had been urged to propose a stamp tax for America by Halifax 
and had unquestioningly rejected it.* Prom tho first he had 
lamented Grenville’s policy and in his last negotiation with tho 
King had stipulated that it should be reversed. Probably he 
could then have given no reason for his hostility to the policy, 
save that, knowing the Americans as few other men m England, 
he was convinced they would not stand it. Ho was never 
hasty in formulating his principles : he looked round a question 
long, pondering and reading, and consulting those hi whom he 
felt confidence. On this occasion he again consulted Pratt, 
he read what the Americans had to say, notably a well-arguod 
pamphlet by Daniel Dulany of Maryland,® and in his retreat 
at Bath established to his own satisfaction the principles 
underlying his instinctive judgment.® 

Pitt’s first principle was that Parliament had no right to 
impose direct taxation on those not represented there. No 
man had a higher conception of the authority of Parliament, 
but in the principle ‘ no taxation without representation ’ he 
found yet higher authority. Equally fundamental in his eyes 
was the right of Parliament to frame commercial regulations 
and impose duties binding throughout the Empire. ‘ In all tho 
laws relating to trade and navigation,’ ho said in 1770, ‘ this 
is the mother-country, they are tho children ; they must obey 
and we prescribe.’ These commercial regulations seemed to 
him indispensable for the union of a groat people scattered over 
the globe. In war h^ aimed at exclusive possession of territory 
as an outlet for British commerce and justified his aim of 
driving the French and Spaniards from their settlements 
in Africa, America and the East and West Indies, and sub- 

^ Seo Tol. i, p 299. 

® Oonstderations <wv the Propriety of Impomg Taxoe <m the Briiifth Coloniea 
(Annapolis, 1765). In on© of his s|)ecchcs of tho 1760 session 3?itt naontioned 
this pamphlet with approval, and in his groat spooohos of January 14, 1766, 
paid it tho still higher compliment of reproducing much of its argument and 
some even of its language (boo below, pp. 191, 197), 

* It jB possible that Pitt’s irritability and his unwillingness to offer advice 
to ministers during tho last months of 1766 may have been partly due to the 
process of rofloction he was then undergoing, before ho had fully formulated 
his reasons for the faith that was in Mm. 
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stituting Englishmen by the exclusive character of other 
nations’ trade. In peace ho was a rigid mercantilist with 
the sole view of developing trade witlun the Empire. This 
appears in his constant support of Beckford in the policy 
of favouring the English sugar colonies ; it is also illustrated 
by Iris intervention in a debate of 1766. The Rockingham 
Ministry, inspired by Burke’s more liberal ideas of trade, 
determined to remove some of the trammels of the Navigation 
Acts, whereby the colonists wore prohibited from importing 
the goods of foreign coimtnos ; with this object they proposed 
to o]>on free ports in Dominica and Jamaica for the admission 
of goods from tho French West Indies. Among other advan- 
tages promised by the scheme was the encouragement of the 
cotton industry in Dommica by the free importation of the 
raw material from the French colonies. Fitt was alarmed 
by Beckford at the prospect of a free trade in sugar,i and, 
although ho welcomed the idea of promoting the manufac- 
ture of cotton, for that very reason he declared we should 
ourselves supply the first material, ‘ not render the basis of 
such a lucrative manufacture dependent on France or the 
first rupture. Nothing is so demonstrated,’ he added, ‘ as that 
our British possessions wfll, with proper regulations, supply 
all the cotton wanted in twice nine months. ... I hope to 
hoar this unsolid idea of a free port is quite rejected and 
exploded.’ 

The two contradictory principles of ‘ no taxation without 
representation ' and Parliament’s inalienable right to impose 
commercial restrictions and duties on colonists not represented 
in Parliament wore reconcilod in Pitt’s mind by the distinction 
he drew between direct taxation, levied on a whole community, 
and duties, which brought in a purely accidental revenue and 
were imposed ‘ for the accommodation of the subject.’ In 
one of his speeches of 1775 ho spoke of ‘ the metaphysical refine- 
ments, whereby the Americans were shown to be equally free 
from obedience to commercial restraints as from taxation 
for revenue, as futile, frivolous and groundless. Property,’ 

' Soe ia Qhatham MSS. 19 a lotto of Beckford of April 18, 1766, urging 
Pitt to attend on ttiia queation in the interests of tlie sugar oolonres. 
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lie added, ‘ is in its nature single as an atom.’ i Economically 
Pitt’s reasoning was faulty, for such a distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation is unsound. But politically, in 
the circumstances of his day, he was justified on the higher 
consideration of government by consent. The colonists felt 
no grievance in the regulations, which seemed indispensable 
to Pitt for the union of the Empire’s component parts : on 
the other hand they resented direct taxation by Parliament 
as an unpardonable invasion of their liberties. By lumping 
both together the Whigs, no less than Grenville and Bedford, 
risked both. As Franklin told the House of Commons, if 
internal taxes were enforced, on the ground that Parliament 
had the right to impose any tax, whether internal or external, 
the Americans might end by concluding that the two were indis- 
tinguishable and reject the authority of Parliament altogether. 

The Americans’ hostility to Grenville’s measures was soon 
made manifest. The mere nows that they had boon passed 
aroused all that passion for liberty and intolerance of oppression 
which had sent the first New England settlers across the 
Atlantic. The hand of tyranny was seen in attempts to fetter 
the independence of the judges, in the abolition of juries in 
revenue cases, and in stringent Billeting Acts. It was an 
added grievance that the new taxation came at a time when 
the colonists were suffering from the expense and losses of 
Pontiac’s bloody revolt, which their own volunteer forces had 
done more to suppress than the more deliberate forces of the 
Crown. Soon the whole continent was aflame. The stamp 
officers were met on landing, had their stamps seized and 
confiscated, and were made to forswear their functions. 
Barristers would not plead or judges act in South Carolina, 
to avoid having to deal with stamped documents. Merchants 
agreed to order no more goods from England as long as the new 
customs regulations remakiod in force, and the people gave 
up the slaughter of Iambs to ensure a supply of wool which, 
owing to tMs self-denying ordinance, they could no longer 

' Dhis is quoted in Kiles, PrincipUa and Ada of (ht Semolvtion ; tat tto date 
is •WKKOgly giyen ss December 20, 1776. Probably the epeeob le&xied to is that 
of January 20. 
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obtain from the mother-country.^ Summonses to delegates 
for a common congress were issued and obeyed by many of 
the colonies, hitherto rent asunder by mutual jealousies. This 
congress passed resolutions demanding trial by jury in all 
cases, freedom from taxation except by vote of the assemblies, 
and an acknowledgment of their inherent rights and liberties : 
these resolutions they embodied in the form of a petition of 
right, which they sent to Parliament. The colonists adopted 
the title, ‘ Sons of Liberty,’ given to them by Barr4, and the 
cry, ‘ Pitt and Liberty for ever,’ re-echoed through the land. 
For in their new affliction they all turned to the man who 
had saved them from the French and had already shown an 
understanding of them, such as they were little accustomed 
to expect from England. 

From the Mimstry scant guidance was to be obtained. 
Few cabinets so weak and disunited have flitted across the 
stage of politics. The Duke of Cumberland created it and, 
while he lived, attended all Cabinet councils and was virtually 
its chief. Under his guidance the new ministers started 
on lines agreeable to Pitt : Pratt’s peerage, under the title 
of Lord Camden, was one instance ; negotiations for a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia were also inaugurated.® But 
after Cumberland’s death on October 81, 1765, they were left 
utterly at sea. Rockingham was a worthy and public-spirited 
man with higher ideals in politics than Newcastle ever dreamed 
of ; but, though jealous of his position, he was no leader and 
was shy of his own voice. Conscious of this defect, he once 
apologised to the House for his silencS, ‘ owning it was a 
natural infirmity proceeding from his high respect for their 
lordships’® — a strange excuse from the Prime Min i s ter of 
England. Northington and Egmont, legacies from the pre- 
ceding administration, were a hindrance rather than a help, 
Northington testily objecting to everything his colleagues pro- 
posed, while Egmont spent most of his time carrying messages 

’ See, fear some of these details, Champigny, SnpfUment au Mmielke de 
Jf. put (Cologne, 1766). 

» See Mnufees of Cabinet of July 22, 1765 (Add, MS8. 32968, 1 166). 

♦ OatdweU Faptrs, iii, $5, 
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between the King and Lord Buto.^ The very existence of 
the Ministry depended on tho ‘ King’s Friends,’ satellites of 
the Court, who had superseded Newcastle’s docile majorities. 
The Prussian negotiation was soon dropped.” and on other 
points the Ministry could hardly be said to have a policy. 
Their indecision was most marked in respect to America. 
Gage, commanding tho troops there, and several of tho provin- 
cial governors, alarmed at the disturbances, wrol.o homo for 
instructions how to deal with tho men they already called 
rebels. Conway, the Secretary of State, sent no answer 
until October 16, and then left his correspondents as wise 
as they were before, telling them to comhini' h'liity with 
vigour, mercy with resolution, prudence with tirinnoss, &c. 
Conway had opposed the Stamp Act, but Dartmouth at the 
Board of Trade was for enforcing it without compunction. 
On December 12 Rockingham, Conway, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Dowdeswell, and Dartmouth declared to a deputation 
of English merchants, who wore already alarmed at the loss of 
the American trade, that the right to tax America would never 
be given up ; a suspension of tho present laws was tho most 
they were to expect. Even on this they wore not decided, 
and at a Cabinet meeting held on tho evo of the session of 
January 1766 ® no American policy could bo agreed upon, but 
a message was sent to Mr. Pitt at Bath to ask his advice and 
offer him a place in the Ministry. 

The messenger came at a bad moment to Pitt. Ho had 
already had overtures to join tho Ministry ; Grafton had 
expressed his willingness to give place to liim at any time, 
and even Newcastle had declared that, if his presence was an 
obstacle, he would not remain, although it does not appear 

^ This oppears from the oorrespondoaoe botwoon tho King and Kgniont 
in tho Mgmffni Papera (bundle laboUod * Early George III letters ’ 17CS-6). 
Tho King kopt this intrigno as soorot as possible and warned Egmont not to 
let his chariot bo seen too often at tho palace door (George III to Egmont, 
January?, 1766). 

“ In July Pitt bad told General Whitmore that ho feared tho Ministry were 
not sound on the Prussian alliance, and in Deoombor Newcastle lamented that 
it had bwn ‘ totally dropped.’ {Add. MSS. 32068, f. 212 ; 32972, i 126.) 

* This indecision is the more remarkable since there had already been a 
session of a few days in tho middle of Eeoember, 
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that Pitt himself was so informed. To these overtures Pitt 
had not hitherto responded. He remained very guarded in 
his approval of the Ministry, and felt little confidence in 
Ilockingham’s capacity, while he still kept harping on poor 
Newcastle’s evil iniluence. If he himself came in, a bed of 
roses, ho said, must be made for the duke’s retirement, ‘ for 
any dirferoneo of opinion with so venerable and experienced 
a minister must be fatal to measures.’* At the same time 
he had not yet refused positively. A last act of foUy 
decided him. Arriving at Bath on Christmas Day he found 
on his table a Gazette announcing that Lord George Sackville 
had boon appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland and a Privy 
Councillor, a measure which he regarded as an insult to the 
late King’s memory, to his ministers, to Prince Ferdinand 
and to the court-martial that had condemned him. This 
made him once more suspect Bute’s machinations behind the 
curtain. ‘ Can infatuation of power go so far in a moment 
big with dangers of every kind ? ’ he wrote to Shelburne, 
‘ . . . as I now see how really I was wanted or wished for 
I will come to town as late as I can . . . well assured that 
the most credulous will not now wish that I should take the 
least confidence.’^ When, therefore, the Cabinet’s emissary 
arrived, Pitt replied coldly that he had disapproved of the 
late acts relative to the colonies, but should reserve his full 
opinion to deliver to the House ; and that, though he was 
willing to take office under the Crown, it would not be in a 
ministry containing the Duke of Newcastle. On hearing this 
answer the King refused to risk ‘ either his dignity or the 
continuance of his administration by a fresh treaty with that 
gentleman.’ 

Whatever may have been Newcastle’s schemes of Whig 
domination, Pitt was wrong in not seeing that the time for 
them was past. Had he come into the Ministry when the first 
overtures were made to bitn immediately after Cumberland’s 
death,® ho would probably have ruled it as absolutely as he 
did his former Ministry. The Whigs were weak and craved a 

1 Wrest Path MSS. (T. Eobinson’s Memoranda). 

^ ZaiMdowne House MSS. P, 27. * Grafton, p. 62. 
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leader ; and thougli Pitt had no ambition to load tho Whigs 
he would have been able to broaden tho basis of tlio Ministry 
gradually. But he had become so irapationfc of tho more 
semblanco of inferiority, so sot against any form of party 
government, that he would not even load a ministry that ho 
had not constituted. Ho was anjdous to coino into power, for 
he took the gloomiest view of the country’s prospects and felt 
once more that he alone could save it. But he ri'quired for it 
a direct commission from tho King, mid in an elaborate letter 
to Shelburne indicated his willingness to form a ministry if 
he were formally approached and given a froo hand. 

Faction [he wrote] shakes and corruption .saps the country to its 
foundations, whEe Luxury immasculates and Pleasure dissipates 
the understandings of men. Nor ever in this wrotclied state of 
the Times are the means such as they might be yet opened in that 
extent and with that authentieitij sufficient to engage a serious and 
close consideration amongst common friends steadily bent on tho 
same great obj ect. To speak more plain, until tlio King is graciously 
pleased to signify his commands to me that I should again lay at 
his feet my poor thoughts upon the formation of a solid system both 
as to the meas^ires and as to the instruments which arc to constitute 
that system, and this in such a» extent and with such powers as 
shaE leave to the eyes of the world nothing equivocal on the outside 
of it, nor any dark creeping factions within, I sec not the least day- 
light for such a broken reed as I am to be of any uso.^ 

If Pitt was wrong in making himself so difficult of approach 
for the Ministry, ho made amends by resuming his part 
as the Great Commoner. Ho resolved to appear before the 
Grand Inquest of the nation and explain, as he alone could, tho 
gravity of the crisis and the measures needed to meet it. On 
the opening day of the session he arrived from Bath and went 
straight to the House of Commons. To the Americans in tho 
gallery he came as ‘ an angel or saviour ’ ; to the House he came 
as a ruler : 

alto 

Prospidens, summa placidum caput extiEit unda. 

* The draft of this letter appears is Chatham, Oorr. ii, 3S8. Tho letter as 
seat to Shelburne and as quoted in tho toxt is in Lansiovme Bouse MSS. P. 27. 
The numerous and motioulooa oorrootions made on the first draft show the 
extreme doliberation with which Htt wrote this desponding letter. 
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The King’s Speech had reflected the ministers’ indecision. January 
In his first words Pitfc struck the note of calm deliberation 
befitting such an occasion, when the gain or loss of America 
might depend on the decision taken by the House. 

I came to town but to-day : I was a stranger to the Lenor of His 
Majesty’s Speech and the proposed address until I heard them read 
in this House. Unconcerted and unconnected^ I have not the 
means of information : I am fearful of ofiending through mistake 
and therefore beg to be indulged with a second readmg of the 
proposed address. 

Pausing while the clerk read the Address, he then resumed 
his speech. He first blamed the ministers for not summoning 
Parliament sooner. 

As to the late ministry [turning to Grenville who sat near him], 
every capital measure they have taken has been entirely wrong. 

As to the present gentlemen [looking at Conway], I have no objection. 

Their characters are fair . . . some of them have done me the 
honour to ask my opinion before they would engage. These will 
do me the justice to own I advised them to engage ; but notwith- 
standing — I cannot give them my confidence : pardon me, gentle- 
men [bowing to the Ministry], confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of credulity. By comparing 
events with each other, reasoning from efiects to causes, methinks 
I plainly discover the traces of an overruling influence.^ ... I 
have had the honour to serve the Crown, and if I could have sub- 
mitted to influence, I might have still continued to serve ; but 
I would not be responsible for others. 

Then, passing from the thought of the Scottish favourite 
to the Scottish nation, he continued : — * 

I have no local attachments ; it is indifierent to me whether a man 
was rooked in his cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit wherever it was to be found. It is my boast that 

^ * Unoonixoctod and uncarmUed * is the version given by Sir K. Bean and 
Lord Oharlomont (see OJwifum Corr* ii, 364). Htt obviously did not say 
^ imconeitUedy^ which would not have been true, since the Cabinet bad sent 
to ask bis advice. Tbe words given m the text are more cbaraotoristic, and 
are to bo found both in Walpole's account and in Lord George Saekville’s to 
Irwin on January 17 (Historical M83^ Commissicn, IX, iii, 21). 

’ This is no doubt an allasion to Sackville^s appointment and bis suspicion 
that it was due to Bute. 
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I was the first minister who looked for it ; and T found it in the 
mountains of the north. I called it fort,h and drew it mto your 
service, a hardy and intrepid race of men ; men wlio, when left 
by yonr jealousy, became a prey to the art.ifices of your onoTmes, 
and had gone nigh to have overturned the State in tiie war before 
the last. These men, in the last war, were brought to combat on 
your side : they served with fidelity as they fought wuth valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world : detested be the 
national reflections against them! They are unjust, groundless, 
iUiberal, unmanly. When I ceased to serve His Majesty as a 
minister, it was not the country of the man by wiiich I w'as moved, 
but the man of that country wanted wisdom and hold principles 
incompatible with freedom. 

After his lament for the illness that had prevented him from 
bearing testimony against Grenville’s Stamp Act,^ 

It is now an act that has passed [he went on]. I would speak with 
decency of every act of this House ; but I must beg the indulgence 
of the House to speak of it with freedom. ... It is a sulijoct of 
greater importance than ever engaged the attention of this House ; 
that subject only excepted, when nearly a century ago, it was 
the question whether you yourselves were to bo bond or free. The 
manner in which this afiair will be tenninated will decide the 
judgment of posterity on the glory of this kingdom and the wisdom 
of its government during the present reign. 

In the meantime ... I must now, tliougli somewhat unseason- 
ably, leaving the expediency of the Stamp Act to another time, 
speak to a point of infinite moment. I mean to the right. . . . 
On a question that may mortally wound the freedom of three millions 
of virtuous and brave subjects beyond the Atlantic Ocean, I cannot 
be silent. ... It is^y opinion that this kingdom has no right 
to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same time, I assert the 
authority of this kingdom over the colonies to ho sovereign and 
supreme, in every circumstance of government and legislation 
whatsoever. They are the subjects of this Idngdom, equally 
entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights of mantaud, and 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen : equaUy bound by its laws 
and equaUy participating of the constitution of this free country. 
The Americans are the sons, not the bastards of England. As 
subjects they are entitled to the common right of representation 
and cannot be bound to pay taxes without their consent. 

* The passage has already been quoted^ p. 168. 
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Taxation is no part of the governing power. The taxes axe a 
voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. . . when therefore 
in this House we give and grant, we give what is our own. But 
in an American tax what do we do ? We your Majesty's Commons 
of Great Britain give and grant to your Majesty — what ? Our 
own property ? No. We give and grant to your Majesty the 
property of your Majesty's Commons in America. It is an absurdity 
in torms.i 

It had been argued by some that America was virtually 
represented in Parliament. ‘ I would fain know by whom an 
American is represented here? Is he represented by any 
knight of the shire, in any county of this kingdom ? ' Then, 
led by this train of thought to probe to the root of their own 
representative system — 

Would to God that respectable representation was augmented 
to a greater number ! Or will you tell him that he is represented by 
any representative of a borough~a borough which perhaps its 
own representatives never saw ? This is what is called ‘ the rotten 
part of the constitution.' It cannot endure the century. If it 
does not drop it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 
sentation of America in this House is the most contemptible idea 
that ever entered the head of man : it does not deserve a serious 
refutation. 

The Commons of America represented in their several assemblies 
have ever been in possession of this their constitutional right of 
giving and granting their own money. They would have been 
slaves if they had not enjoyed it. . . . If this House suffers the 
Stamp Act to continue in force, Prance will gain more by your 
colonics than she ever could have done if her arms in the last war 
had been victorious. ^ 

I never shall own the justice of taxing America internally until 
she enjoys the right of representation. In every other point of 
legislation the authority of Parliament is, like the north star, fixed 
for the reciprocal benefit of the parent country and her colonies. 
. . , The power of Parliament, like the circulation of the human 
heart, active, vigorous and perfect in the smallest fibre of the arterial 
system, may be known in the colomes by the prohibition of their 

^ Compare with this passage the words of Bulany’s pamphlet (see above, 
p. 182) t * The Commons of Groat Britain, moreover, in their capacity of repre- 
sentatives not only give and grant the property of the colonies, but . . . give 
and grant ... a power to tax thorn higher still* 
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canymg a hat to market over the line of one province into another, 
or by breaking down a loom in the most (hstant corner of the British 
Empire in America, and if this power were denied. 1 would not permit 
them to manufacture a lock of wool or a horseshoe or a hobnail. 
In everything you may bind them except that of taking their money 
out of their pockets without their consent. Ifere I would draw the 
line, — 

sunt oeiti dcnic[ue fines, 

Quos ultra citraquo nequit oonsistero rootum. 

I know not what we may hope or fear from those now in place ; 
but I have confidence in their good intentions. ; • • I could not 
refrain from expressing the reflections I have made in my retirement, 
which I hope long to enjoy, beholding, as I do, ministries changed 
one after another, and passing away like shadows. 

He ceased, and there was a long pause. At last Conway 
rose to say that, speaking, he believed, for most of the King’s 
servants, ho adopted Pitt’s opinions, adding that he was un- 
conscious of any overruling influence in their councils. Gren- 
ville then entered into a defence of the Stamp Act, recounted 
all his acts of generosity to the ‘ ungrateful people of America,’ 
and accused those who encouraged them of sedition. At this 
Pitt rose once more. He was called to order for speaking twice 
in the same debate ; but nice customs curtsey to great kings, 
and the House, impatient of forms for Pitt, made St. Stephen’s 
Chapel resound with shouts of ‘ Go on, go on.’ 

* Gentlemen,’ he began, then, recollecting himself, ‘ Sir, 
I have been charged with giving birth to sedition in America. 
. . . Sorry I am to liear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed as a crime. ... It is a liberty I mean to exercise.’ 
Then, in language that resounded throt^h the world : 

The gentleman tells us America is obstinate ; America is almost 
in open rebellion. 

I rejoice that America has resisted. 

If its millions of inhabitants had submitted, taxes would soon 
have been laid on Ireland ; and, if ever this nation should have a 
tyrant for its king, six miUions of freemen, so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
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r (‘omc not hero o-rniod at all poiuis, with Uw eases and acts of 
rarliainont, w’ltii the Statute Book douhlod down in dog’s oars to 
<lofond the cause of liherty. ... I would not debate a ]>articular 
point of law with the gentleman 1 knenv his abilities. I have 
lieeu <vblig(‘d to his diligent researches. But for the defence of liberty 
upon a general principle, upon a constitutional principle, it is a 
ground on which I stand finii, on which I dare meet any man. 
I draw my ideas of freedom from (he vital powers of the British 
constitAition, not from the crude and fallacious notions too much 
relied u]>ou, as if wo were but in the morning of liberty. ... I shall 
never bend with the jiliant suppleness of some, wdio have cried 
aloud for freedom, only to have an occasion of renoumung or 
destroying it, . . . 

Not one of the ministers who htive taken the lead of government 
since the accession of King Wiiluim ever recommended a tax like 
this of the St.amp Act. Lord Halifax, educated in the House of 
Commons, Lord Oxford, Lord Orford, a great revenue minister, 
never thought of this. . . , There were not w^anting somej when I 
had ihe honour to serve his Majesty, to propose to me to bum my 
fingers with an American stamp act. With the enemy at their back, 
with our bayonets at their breasts, in the day of their distress, 
perhaps the Americans would have subrnh-bod to the imposition, 
but it would have been taldng an ungenerous and unjust 
advantage. . . . 

The gentleman boasts of his boam.i(\s to America. Are not 
those bounties intended finally fur the benefit of this kingdom ? 
If they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures. 

ff the gentleman cannot understand the difference between 
internal and external taxes, I cannot help it. Butr there is a plain 
distinction between taxes levied for the pur[mse of raising revenue 
and duties imposed for the regulation of trade for the accommoda- 
tion of the subject, althougli in consetjuence some iv.veuue may 
accidentally arise from the latter. 

The gentleman asks, When were the colonies emancipated ? 
I desire to know when they were made slaves. But I dwell not 
upon words. . . . Tlio profits to (Ireat Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, in all its branches, is two millions a year.^ This is the fund 

^ Another lA>rd Halifax (boo vol. i, p. 290). 

® This was an undt^w^stimate acoording to a return on the tmdc with 
America in 1764, prosentt^d to tho House of Commons in 1776. From this it 
appears that tho exports alone of Groat Britain to North America amounted 
in value to £2,740,OW. {OkUham MS8. HI.) In 1767, according to tho 
otSoial figuroR given by B^r (BrUkh Colanitd jPoU^, 1,37-B) the exports to 
Amerioa were valued at £2*016,000. 

:>■ ■ A............... 
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that carried you triumphantly through the last war. . . . You owe 
this to America ; this is the price America pays for her protection. 
And shall a miserable financier come with a boast, that he can 
bring a peppercorn into the exchequer, to the loss of millions to the 
nation ? . . . I am convinced the whole commercial system of 
America may be altered to advantage. You have prohibited where 
you ought to have encouraged and encouraged where you ought to 
have prohibited. . . . Let acts of Parliament in consequence of 
treaties remain, but let not an English minister become a custom- 
house officer for Spain or for any foreign power. • . . 

The gentleman must not wonder he was not contradicted, when, 
as the minister, he asserted the right of Parliament to tax America. 
I know not how it is, but there is a modesty in this House, which 
does not choose to contradict a minister. I wish gentlemen would 
get the better of this modesty. Even that chair, Sir, sometimes 
looks towards St. James's. If they do not, perhaps the collective 
body may begin to abate of its respect for the representative.^ 
Lord Bacon has told me, that a great question would not fail of being 
agitated at one time or another. , . . 

A great deal has been said without doors of the power, of the 
strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. If any idea of renouncing allegiance has existed, it 
was but a momentary frenzy ; and, if the case was either probable 
or possible I should think of the Atlantic sea as less than a line 
dividing one country from another. In a good cause, on a sound 
bottom, the force of this country can crush America to atoms. I 
know the valour of your troops. I know the skill of your officers. 
. . . But on this ground, on the Stamp Act, . . . your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong 
man. She would embrace the pillars of the State and puH down 
the constitution withJier. 

Is this your boasted peace ? Not to sheathe the sword in its 
scabbard but to sheathe it in the bowels of your brothers, the 
Americans? Will you quarrel with yourselves, now the whole 
House of Bourbon is united against you ? . , . 

The Americans have not acted in all things with prudence and 
temper. The Americans have been wronged. They have been 
driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish them for the 

^ Six months later AUicus (possibly Francis) writes in the PuhUc Advertiser ; 
* The collective body of the nation have begun already not only to abate but 
even to renounce all its respect for their representatives, having been too 
long and too often convinced of their corruption, pusillanimity, and dependence 
on ministers.* 
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madness yon Have occasioned ? Rather let prudence and 
como iirst from this side. I will undertake for America that she 
will follow the example There are two lines of Prior’s, of a man ^ 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies, that 
I cannot help repeating them : 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

Upon the whole I beg leave to tell the House what is really my 
opinion. It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally 
and immediately ; that the reason for the repeal should be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. At the sam^ 
time let the sovereign authority of this country over the coloni<^^ 
be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, and be made to 
extend to every point of legislation whatsoever : that we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufacturei'S and exercise every powe^ 
whatsoever — except that of taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent. 

Let us be content with the advantages which Providence hs® 
bestowed upon us. We have attained the highest glory and greatness ; 
let us strive long to preserve them for our own happiness and that 
of our posterity/ ^ 

Friend and foe were alike struck dumb by these two great 
spooches. Penn said he spoke like a man inspired. ‘ Heavens^ 
what a fellow is this Pitt ! ’ wrote Charlomont, fresh from tb^ 
scone. * 1 had his bust before, ^ but nothing 1(‘S3 than his statue 
shall content me now/ ‘ Such is his inlluonco/ lamented arti 
opponent, ‘ that not a man will be found to arraign his reasoning? 
nor one lawyer to prove that wo have a right to tax our colonists- 
Such was the power of Pitt's intense conviction, such the 

^ I'his debate la admirably reported. Besides the vomtm of ISk U. Lean? 
by Lord Charlciuont, in Chatham C?orr., Bancroft has some additional 
pbraBOH, partly dorived from Moffat’s report to Ilhodo Inland, partly itotci 
the version m the Pronob arohivos. Moffat, for example, is responsible for 
the * boi'»‘8ho<^ atid hobnail ’ phrase, which is also confirmed by Knox, Wxim 
Official Pa pm, A oontirmation of both versions is afforded by Walpole* 
Backville {Ilifilmcal MSS. Oommissim IX, ui, 21), and Rouei (CaldweU 
Papers, iii, 50). 

^ Aoconhng to Timbs, Schcomakors modelled the noble bust of Bitt 
Stowe, which was bought at the sale in 18 IB by Sir Robert PeoL There is eu 
cast of this bust at Chevoning : Oharlomont’s may have been another cast or 
roplioa of this. 
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supreme beauty and force of his language, that in a House 
which contained hardly a man fully sharing his views the 
Stamp Act from that night was doomed. Rockingham himself 
wrote to the Kliu g that one more effort must be made to bring 
into the Ministry the man with the ‘amazing powers and 
influence Mr. Pitt has, whenever he takes part in debate ’ ; 
and he with Grafton extorted a grudging assent from the King 
to approach Pitt once more. But after the negotiation had 
proceeded so far that Pitt declared his readiness no longer to 
insist on Temple for the Treasury and to join the Ministry if 
Newcastle and Sackville were removed, Rockingham took it 
out of Grafton’s hands and allowed it to drop. Though 
anxious for Pitt’s name to add lustre to his Ministry, Rocking- 
ham had no intention of yielding the first place, which he saw 
Pitt would assume, and he was at variance with Pitt on the 
right of Parliament to tax America. Here he found the King 
in sympathy with him. On hearing Rockingham’s account of 
Pitt’s conditions George III is reported to have said : ‘ I have 
twice sent for him and offered him terms ; it is now his business 
to wait upon me and solicit me.’ ^ 

Pitt was therefore left to fight alone. Even Temple, who 
shared Grenvile’s views on American taxation, had become 
so estranged that he would sit under the gallery in the House 
condemning and sneering at all Pitt said and ostentatiously 
applauding Grenville.® But the lust of battle for the right had 
taken hold of Pitt, and he fought with the same ardour as in 
the Homeric contests of 1755 and 1756. Conway presented 
masses of papers to* Parliament to aid its deliberations on 
America, and on January 27, in one of the fullest Houses ever 
seen,® one of Pitt’s friends had the hardihood to offer for 
consideration the Petition of Eight sent across the Atlantic 
by the hastily summoned congress of American provinces.* 

^ CaUmU Papers^ iii, 62, Baaicroft lias Iho fullest account of this nogotia- 
tion. Details are also to be found in the Orafton and Shdbume Memotrs and 
in the ItocUngham Memoirs, where the King’s letter in voL i, p. 271, evidently 
refers to the report of Pitt’s terms brought back by Grafton and Rockingham 

* Sistoncal MSS. Commission, IX, iii, 22 (Sackmlk). 

* Garth to South Carolina (quoted by Bancroft), 

* See above, p. 185. 
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Grenville objected to admitting a petition from tins ‘ dangerous 
and federal union.’ 

Dangerous and federal ! [exclaimed Pitt] Why ! it is the evil genius January 
of this country that has riveted amongst them tins union, no mori' 27, 1700. 
‘ dangerous and federal ’ than a meeting at the Alliomarle Street 
Club or on Ne\vmarket Heath. The Americans originally tied from 
the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court, and in comparison 
of this country the desert snuled upon them.^ Now if, as I aasert. 
Parliament cannot tax America without her consent, the original 
compact with the colonies is actually brokcu and Ihey have the 
right to resist.’ 

‘ At such a doctrine,’ rejoined Norton, tho loud-voiced 
Attorney- General of tho ‘ drunken porters ’ speech, ‘ my blood 
runs cold : tho gentleman sounds tho trumpet of rebellion, for 
which ho should be sent to another place.’ ‘ Send me if you 
dare,’ in effect retorted Pitt, and Norton collapsed. 

Ono cheering incident encouraged Pitt on this day. Edmund 
Burke, Bockinghain’s private secretary, made his niaulen 
speech in favour of admitting tho petition, and by his eloquence 
at once leaped into the first rank of that splendid baud of orators 
which shod glory on the latter half of tho eighteenth ceul uiy. 

The veteran ma-ster of them all w'olcomod tho hope of tho 
Whigs with gracious courtesy : ‘ Tho young member has anti- 
cipated my argumeuts with so much ingenuity and eloquenco 
that there is little loft for me to say ; I congratulate him on 
liis success and his friends on the value of tho acquisition they 
have made.’ But Burke, who had not Pitt’s consuming lovo 
of liberty, did not abide with him iong.= 

While tho House of Commons wa.s listening to clerks droning 
out the contents of the American papi’ns and examining 
witnos.ses, Pitt was gathering strength at Hayes. ‘ Business 
in the House swarms,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ hut the bees never 
settle.’ Ho read all tho evidence, and, when serious business 

* Compare again Bulany’s pamphlet, ‘ Tho English subjects who left their 
native country to sottlo in the wiidernoas of America have tho pri vilegos of other 
Englishmen/ 

• During Htt’s Ministry the Dueh< sfi of Quoensbony had sent an 
application on behalf of Burko» then already known for hia TreaiUe^ for the 
appointment of consul at Madrid. But Htt appointed somebody else. 
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was resumed, came back refreshed. On February 3, 1766, 
Conway introduced a series of resolutions embodying the 
Ministry’s policy. The first ran : ‘ That Great Britain hath 
and ought to have full right and power to bind the Americans 
in all cases whatsoever.’ Barre’s amendment, to leave out the 
last four words of the resolution, brought to the front the great 
principle for which Pitt was fighting : ‘ No taxation without 
representation.’ Burke spoke again, already against Pitt’s 
views, arguing so strongly for England’s right of taxation that 
his speech was applauded by the Grenville party as ‘ far superior 
to that of every other speaker.’ AH the lawyers spoke on the 
same side. Pitt’s speech was chiefly an attempt to answer the 
lawyers in their own style. ‘ Your first act,’ he said, ‘ is to 
vote that a supply be granted, and till that is done the whole 
legislature stagnates.’ Prom this he argued that the right of 
taxation could be distinguished from general legislation, 
because the representative House alone granted taxation, 
which could not be altered by Lords or King. Thence ho soared 
to those general principles of government on which he loved 
to dwell. Some speaker had declared it unwise to pry too 
closely into ‘ fundamentals ’ like the right of taxation. 

Not look into foundations ! [he cried] What would this doctrine 
have concluded when prerogative was thou^t fundamental ? 
Machiavel tells you you should look often into your Principles ; 
what else produced the Reformation? What revived liberty in 
this country ? . . . If liberty be not countenanced in America it 
will sicken, fade, and die m this country. . . . The colonies are too 
great an object to be gtasped but in the arms of afleotion. ^ 

Yet Barrd and Beokford alone supported Pitt. At four in 
the morning the resolution declaratory of Parliament’s right 
to tax as well as legislate for America was carried with har^y 
a dissentient voice. Nine years later the existence of this act 
on the Statute Book was asserted by Congress to be one of 
the reasons that determined America to take up arms. 

But, this point once decided, Pitt had it all his own way. 

* There is an excellent account of this debate by Grey Cooper in Becord 
Office, Treasury Papers, 372, printed in ^m’eon H%st. Memew, xvii, 3. 
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Hitherto, ho said, his support had boon of littlo efficacy to 
American liberty, for he stood ‘ almost nuked in that House, 
like a priuiseval parent ; naked, beciruso innocent ; naked, 
because not ashamed.’ But in the debate of February 5, on 
Conway’s remaining resolutions, Pitt took the direction upon FiiiininTy 
him as if he had been in offioe : ‘ the oraelo has spoken ; the 
ministers have prostrated themselves before it,’ sneered Wedder- 
burn. The second resolution, declaring that there had been 
tumults in America, was passed after a successful protest from 
Pitt against words of greater condemnation ; so was the third, 
declaring certain votes of tho assemblies illegal. The fourth, 
calling for condign punishment on tho rioters, was dropped 
on Pitt’s suggestion. Tho fifth recommended compensation 
for sufferers by the riots : Pitt agreed with a conciliatory 
form of words proposed by Grenville, and went away early, 
after tolling tho mmisters that ho approved of their conduct 
and would support them’. Two days later, though suffering 
extremely from gout, Pitt camo to oppose Grenville's motion 
for enforcing the Stamp Act. Tlu' act was about to be repealed, Fubruary 
he asserted with eonfidonco, and yet for its few remaining 
weeks was it to bo put into force amidst scenes of bloodshed and 
military execution that would make the Committee shudder? 

And supposing the message announcing its repeal were delayed 
— ^when Secretary of State he had known tho fleet wind-bound 
in the Channel for nine or eleven weeks — ^thn governors might 
go on enforcing it long after it had boon repealed. Then, ex- 
cusing himself for illne.<is, ho loft tho Committee, wliieh rejected 
Grenville’s motion by 274 to 18-1.^ 

On February 21 Conway moved in Committee for leave 
to bring in a bill repealing tho Stamp Act. In spite of tho 
majority on the 7th the fate of this motion was by no means 
certain. The King had hinted to some of his friends that, 
though willing to modify, ho was against repealing tho act, 
and had explicitly told two of his household they might vote 

* Qronvillo was hiKkly affronted becauso Pitt <Ud not widt to hear his 
ajwwer to what he oaliod an ‘ insolent and ovorlx‘aring spooeh.’ Next day 
Ktt excused himself to Grenville, saying that ho meant no, discourtesy, but was 
too ill to stay. ((?renv42e Payers, hi, 231.}, 
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against repeal. To Eoekingham, who asked for an explanation, 
he had shuffled out of this position, but his real feelings were 
well known at Court. On the other hand the commercial 
community were clamorous for repeal i all trade with America 
had suddenly ceased ; orders had been cancelled, and debts 
amounting, it was said, to over four millions sterling 
could not be coUected ; the distress had spread to the English 
manufacturing districts, where work had been reduced owing 
to the cessation of American trade. On the eventful day the 
lobby of the House, the Court of Requests and all the avenues 
were beset with American merchants eager to hoar tho issue. 
Pitt, though still suffering from gout in the leg, wrote to Lady 
Chatham : ‘ I must get up to the House as I can ; when I am 
in my place I feel I am tolerably able to remain through tho 
debate and cry Aye ! to the repeal with no sickly voice.’ The 
debate was long. Pitt, as usual now, followed Grenville. 

‘ Begging to stand a feeble isthmus between English partiality 
and AtinAriea,Ti violence,’ he was in most conciliatory mood. 
He knew the danger which the bill ran, and did his utmost 
to quiet the fears of those who, having already voted for tho 
right of taxation, feared that the repeal of the Stamp Act 
might be taken as a sign of weakness. While reiterating his 
conviction that Parliament had no right to lay internal taxes 
on America, he reassured the weaker members by emphasizing 
his resolution to keep the colonists subordinate in other forms 
of legislation. His efforts were crowned with success : at 
half past one in the morning the Committee divided and 
gave leave for the repeal by 275 to 167. As the noinisters 
filed out into the lobby after the division Conway was 
received with enthusiastic huzzas by the waiting crowds : 
when Pitt hobbled out on crutches, gaunt, alone, the crowds 
were hushed to silence and reverently took off their hats 
to him, then burst out into uncontrollable shouts of triumph. 
‘Joy to you, my dear love,’ wrote Lady Chatham when 
she heard the news ; ‘ the joy of thousands is yours, under 
Heaven, who has crowned your endeavours with such happy 
success. I will hope that . . . what you saw yesterday and 
what . . . you Jmrd, the gratitude of a rescued people, have 
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eurotl you': and for ihe lirrft time the cliildi\‘n ctailil oiitor 
into lha triuin])h. Hotter and didm woro pleased: * eagiir 
Mr. \\ ilhaiu ' was bound to bo so. To ITlt, now for a luuuiuiit 
his old solf tuK*o moro, it. was pure joy. 

!Ia]>j>y indc'od [he resp(>mIod ou ilu' same day] wa,a ilie srone u£ 
tins ^u:lo;ums luornlin^ . . . when the suu of liberty shone once more 
upon a oonnm% too loiyjr benight ed. My dear love, not all the 
applauding joy wliu'h the iiearis of auinut(‘d gratitude saved from 
despair and bankruptey, uttered m the lobby could toiuh me, in 
any degree, like t-Iie tender and Uvelv delight, wlii<*h breathes m 
your warm and atVeetionat<^ note , . . A\ouder not if I should find 
myself in a phoad and sober fever, for tumultuous exultation you 
know^ It liink not ]>ennn tod to feeble mortal successes . . . Thanks- 
gningvS to jutitecting Heaven, for all our happy deiivoranees ! ^ 

Uiio niori' (‘ffort was rt*quired before thi' good work was 
porfecltal. Ou ^larch 4 the Jhll deciarutory of Parliament's March 
legislativi* rigid, and tht^ Stamp Act llepeal Dill were brouglit 
up for third reading. On the first he made* a last appeal to 
the ITouso to leave out the phrase implying a right of iaxaiiou. 

1 am no overheated cnthusiasti(i leveller [he Raid] . . , l)ut a 
solitary unconversing man, and not a very reading man either ; 
but I love old books and old friends, and, tliough my books and my 
opiniotiH may bo nonsensiiad, I shall adhere to thorn ; and 1 never 
gavii my dissent» with more dislike to a question than 1 now give at 
present. 

On the repeal of the Stamp Act, wliicli was now assured, ho 
had lit tle to say beyond expressing a doubt 

if there would have been a minister to be found who w''onld have dared 
to dip the royal ermines in the blood of the Americans for such an 
act. This <x)unt.ry, like a fine horse, to tis(‘. a beautiful expression of 
Job, whose neck is clothed in thunder — if you soothe and stroke it 
you may do any thing ; but if un unskilful rider tiikcs it in hand, he 
will find that, though not vicious, yet it has tricks. I repeat it, 

I never had greater satisfaction than in the repeal of this Act. 

Tho Amoricaus who Imd pirmod their faith to Pitt as thoir 
delivoror had not been deceived, and when nows of the repeal 
came to them they justly attributed nearly all the merit to 
him. The triumph of the war-^mmister was eclipsed by that of 
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the champion of liberty. The clergy from the pulpit chanted 
his praises. Mr. Appleton of Boston dedicated his thanksgiving 
sermon to Mr. Pitt, who, he said, ‘in spite of his chronical 
grievous malady of body appeared in that august assembly 
in all his flannels.’ ^ ‘ To you,’ said Mayhew, apostrophizing 
him, ‘ grateful America attributes that she is reinstated in her 
. former liberties. America calls you over and over again her 
father; live long in health, happiness and honour; be it late 
when you must cease to plead the cause of liberty on earth.’ s 
In most of the towns of America news of the repeal and of Pitt’s 
great speech was hailed with popular rejoicing. Charleston 
was illuminated on May 5 and loyal toasts were drunk to the 
King, ‘ the great patriot Mr. Pitt, and our worthy friends in 
England.’ At New York on the King’s birthday an ox was 
roasted whole, the quality met at a public dinner, beer and 
grog were distributed to the populace, and a St. George’s flag 
was shown With a large board inscribed ‘ George, Pitt and 
Liberty,’ ‘the word Pitt the most distinguished.’ Several 
^.ssemblies formally thanked Pitt, and statues of him were 
erected at the public expense at Dedham in Massachusetts, 
Charleston, and New York.® In the first outburst of joy at 
the repeal of the Stamp Act the Americans hardly noticed 
Pitt’s failure to expunge from the Declaratory Act the ominous 
words implying that such taxation might be reimposed ; 
they passed over his own stem phrase about forbidding them 
to manufacture a hobnail or a horseshoe. 

Preoccupied as he was during this session by the over- 
whelming grievances tif the Americans, Pitt did not forget the 
mistakes of the last Ministry in England. At the request of 
March ’7, Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, he came to second 
a motion for repealing the inquisitorial provisions of the cider 
tax, and by his advocacy persuaded. the Mouse to reverse its 

, . \ 1 Xiiere a oopy< of this sormout in the C%<xthm MBB;^ ‘ Dedicated to the 

> / \ Bt- Hon. Waiiam Pitt, Dsq.; all the Priejwte of Virtue and Patrons of 
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proviouei di'cisiou. Ho also took up tho question of j,a'iieral 
warrants and search warrants which t'ho abortive debati'S of 
February 17C4 had left in suspense^ On Aprd dd, t hese 

warrants were declared ilL'gal in casi's of libel. Rut this April 22 
restricted coudeninatiou did not go far enough for i’itf, : to 
settle the question once for all, he moved that ‘ a geiieud 
warrant for seizing and appreht'uding any ptu-sun or ))ersons, 
bidng illegal except in oases provided for by act of Itirliaineut, 
is, if executed upon a ineinbf'r of tins House, a bnaich of the 
privilege of this House,’ a eomprt'liensivo resolution which 
protected the subject as well as the member of Parliainout 
against the arbitrary (‘xereise of authority. In tho debate 
Norton and other prerogative Ia%vycrs still quibbled on the 
liberty of tho subject and exhibited a Westminster Hall iiiso- 
loneo ; but, the general feeling had much changed within two 
years, and oven tirouvillo, in a wonderful spring-tide of liberty, 
pledged himself to supiiort Pitt. Lr a speech, of which it 
was said that ‘ no man over rode a bettor-dressed horse, or 
brought him up to the object which made him snort, with 
more address than tho rider did upon that occasion,’ Pitt 
easily triumphed over ail opposition to his motion. 

Q'wice Pitt thought it neces.sary to oppose tho Ministry, 
onco on their commercial refonus,® and again on Ids favourite 
militia, which had always been derided, if not feared, by 
Hardwicke and Nowcasllo and their school. Dowdeswoll 
now refused to propose tho necessary funds for it, and though 
Onslow, another lord of the Treasury, brought up the vote, 
it had been severely cut down. Pitt wiS up in arms at once, April 17, 
and, by his throats to go to the farthest corner of tho island to 
overturn any miiusters who were tho enemies of the militia, 
forced them to propose the full amount needed for its estab- 
lishment.® Pitt indeed was not satisfied with tho Miidstry. 

* Beo abovM, p. JOB, * Bee above, p, 183. 

• See Ohatham Corr. U, 412, and Walpole, Qtorge HL Walpole, tbougb in- 
valuable lor hie reports of spneehea, is never to bo trusted in bis account of 
moUvos. il is comment on Pitt’s specob, ‘ This was all grhnaoe : ho did not oaro 
a lot about the militia,’ is ludiorona. Another eyewitness wrote that ‘ Pitt 
behaved nobly in tho militia butiness.’ (Eulorieal M8S. Commitnm, XIV, 
ix,299.) 
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They were an undistinguished set of men to be rulers of a 
great nation and had not shown any capacity or initiative. 
Their greatest achievements for liberty had been dragged 
out of them by Pitt. Even where he could collaborate with 
them he felt little confidence in their sincerity, while the 
divergence of opinion on the parliamentary nght of taxation 
cut very deep. The party complexion of the Ministry was, in 
his eyes, another unpardonable defect. In the last great 
debate on the repeal of the Stamp Act he had made this plain. 
A few days before GrenviUe and Bedford had made an abject 
attempt to regain Bute’s favour and had been haughtily re- 
pulsed, Bute telhng them that he would not factiously oppose 
the King’s ministers. Pitt ralhed Grenville on this rebuff, of 
which, he said, ‘ a bird in the air ’ had told him. Grenville 
retorted that another bird had reported Pitt’s mterviews with 
the King and Bute. But the Bute bugbear had no more terrors 
for Pitt. Though unwilling to see Bute a minister he con- 
demned Grenville’s persecution of Bute’s relations and, much 
to the excitement of the quidnuncs, praised Bute as a man.-^ 
Then, turning to the Whigs, he declared himself as ready to 
co-operate with the Tories as in the days of the war, when they 
had zealously supported his measures. 

In England [be said] there are two possible varieties of mimstry. 
One consists of men in favour with the pubhc, the other of men in 
favour at Court. I have come to the conclusion that a combination 
of the two kinds would produce the best ministry. 

Por these reasons Pitt steadily ignored Rockingham’s 
renewed attempts to sound him for a place in the Ministry, 
all the more since they were made in the grudging and almost 
condescending ‘ tone of a minister, master of the Court and of 
the public : making opening to men who are seekers of offices 
and candidates for ministry ’ ; and at last he sternly replied 
that he was ‘under an impossibility of conferring upon the 

^ Ktt had been pleased with Bute’s declaration in the House of Lords on 
February 6, that ‘ the King himself would not blame him or other lords for 
obeying the dictates of their conscience on important affairs of state * {quoted 
in Bancroft). 
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matter o£ adininistralion without his Majesty’s commands.’ ^ 

111 a speech at the end of the session ho laid down publicly the 
ionns on which ho could ongago to take office. This speech is 
also luoinorablo for its solemn farewell to the House. When 
Pitt delivered it ho seomod to have a foreboding that he would 
not have many more opportunities of addressing those among 
whom for thirty years ho had reigned supreme. 

I am going [he said] on account of my health first to Bath and April 24, 
then to a place still farther off. I know not when I shall return 170(5. 
again to this House, but I wish, for the sake of our dear country, that 
all our factions might cease. I could wish that a ministry might be 
fixed, such as the King should appoint and the public .approve; 
that in it men might be properly adapted to the employments they 
are appointed to, and whose names are known in Europe, to convey 
an idea of dignity to this Government both at home and abroad. 

If ever 1 were again admitted, as I have been, into the Royal 
presence, it would be independent of any personal connection 
whatsoever. 

Pitt was soon called upon to put those doctrines into 
practice. A few days after he had left for Rath, Grafton 
resigned office on the ground that without Pitt fcho administra- 
tion had no strength or solidity. ‘ Under him,’ Grafton told 
the Hous<» of Lords, ‘ I should bo willing to servo in any capacity, 
not only as a general officer, but as a pioneer ; and for him I 
would take up tho spade and mattock.’ His place was filled 
by the Duke of Richmond, another great-grandson of Charles 11. 

But Northington, the Chancellor, saw that it would not do. 

He cavilled and growled at every meafero brought before the 
Cabinet, and, when asked his opinion on tho constitution for 
the now provinces in America, intimated to bis colleagues that 
they were not fit to decide upon it. Finally ho went to the 
King and advised him to send for Pitt. By this time Pitt’s 
various offences had been wiped out in the royal breast by his 
‘ dutiful and handsome conduct in the summer,’ when he had 
made allusion to bis former interviews with the King and had 
declared for the abolition of factions. On July 8 George HI 
wrote directly to him, desiring his thoughts on ‘ an able and 

* CkaOiam Con. ii, 397-402 ; Fitzmaurico, ShtBmne, i, 260-4. 
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dignified ministry * formed on the principles of his speech of 
April 24. Pitt at once answered the call, travelling to London 
post-haste from Burton Pynsent. On July 11 he arrived to 
accept once more the task of forming a ministry entirely 
according to his own ideas. 


Note on some Statues of Pitt in America 

I. Only the base now remains of the Pitt statue erected at 
Dedham, Mass. (Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. 2nd series, iv, 298.) 

II. The New York statue was petitioned for by a meeting of 
citizens held at Bums's Cofiee House on June 23, 1766. The 
marble statue representing Pitt in a Roman toga was put up in 
Wall Street to the order of the Assembly on September 7, 1770. 
It had the followmg inscription on the base : 

* This statue of theRt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was 
erected as a public testimony of the grateful sense the colony of 
New York retains of the many eminent services he rendered to 
America, particularly in promoting the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
A.D. 1770.' 

in 1775 some English soldiers out off the head and right hand of 
the statue. In 1863 the headless trunk was still standing at the 
comer of Franklin Street and West Broadway (ibid. 292). 

III. The House of Assembly of North Carolina voted £1000 for 
a marble statue of Pitt to be erected in Charleston, because of ‘ the 
great veneration and respect they have for his person and the 
obhgations they he under, in common with the rest of His Majesty's 
American subjects, as well for his services in general to his King and 
country as for his noble, disinterested, and generous assistance 
towards obtaining the„/repeal of the Stamp Act.' Garth, their 
agent in London, writing on July 9, 1766, says he has consulted Pitt 
on the sculptor : Roubihac being dead, Wilton and Reid wore the 
best sculptors left, and Pitt had chosen Wilton, who had recently 
finished the statue fox Cork (see above, p. 121). On May 17, 1770, 
the statue arrived at Charleston in the Carohna packet, the owners 
having refused to charge freight for it. It was put up amidst public 
rejoicings in the pubhc square, and in the evening a banquet was held 
at which forty-five toasts were given. In 1780 the right arm was shot 
off by a cannon ball from an English ship. In 1794 it was removed 
to make room for the traffiio, and during removal was guillotined 
by some Franco-phil enthusiasts. In 1808 it was re-erected, 
and in 1881 restored and set up in the City Park. It seems to 
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have been a replica ot the Cork statue. {Magazine of American 
Ilistortj, vol 8, pp. 214:5^2., and see also frontispiece to Kimball* ) 
Winsor (‘ History of America/ vi, 109) mentions a portrait 
of Pitt subscribed for by a meeting held at Worcester Court House. 
It was painted by Peele of Maryland from Wilton's statue. It 
is now in the House of Delegates at Richmond. 
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Chatham’s ministey 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

JjSke sweet bells jangled, out ol tuno and harsh. 

Shakbspeasb, Hamlet, iii, 1. 

I. — The Attempt at Union 

Lhd-a-mbboy ! going at such a rate ! ’ exclaimed honest 
Smith, one of Pitt’s servants, when he met his master four miles 
out of Marlborough, driving hell-for-leather to London in 
obedience to the King’s commands. To one in Pitt’s frail 
health the pace was killing ; and he was already in a fever when 
he arrived on Friday July 11. Long interviews with the King 
on Saturday and with Conway on Sunday made him worse. 
On Monday he was so ill that he left his friends the Hoods, 
with whom he had been staying in Harley Street, and accepted 
a certain Charles Dingley’s kindly offer of his house at North 
End on Hampstead BWith, where the air was cooler and more 
invigorating. Here on Wednesday Temple came to see him 
and discuss a renewed offer of the Treasury. Their talk, which 
was long and stormy, was begun at North End House and 
continued during an airing they took on the Heath in Pitt’s 
coach. Temple was prepared to give up the pretensions to 
office of his brother George Grenville, with whom he was now 
closely allied, but for himself required equality if not supe- 
riority to Pitt. He wanted a Treasury Board of his own 
choosing, a place for Lyttelton and a secretaryship of Stato for 
Gower, one of Bedford’s adherents. But Pitt was resolved to 
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chooso his own ministiy : when it was formed ho and Temple 
might go pari passu, but not before. Lyttelton ho contemp- 
tuously ol’ferod to console with a pension, he would not admit 
Gowor as Secretary of State, and he refused to turn out all 
Rockingham’s Treasury Board. Under such ooudii.ions ‘ I 
should go in like a child, to go out like a foul,’ angrily ejacu- 
lated Temple, and went off next day to Stowe full of spite and 
jealousy, Avhioh ho conlided to the world in a bil,ter parnplilet 
compiled by two docile hacks. So ends Temple’s political con- 
nection with Pitt, a connection thus savagely summed up by 
one of Pitt’s supporters : ‘ Had ho not fastened himself into 
Mr. Pitt’s train, and acquired thereby such an interest in the 
great man, ho might have crept out of life with as httle notice 
as he crept in ; and gone off with no other degree of credit, than 
that of adding a single unit to the bills of mortality.’ ^ But 
though the political loss to Pitt was not groat, ho was deeply 
affected by the breach with bis old companion. The quarrel 
left him so ill and exhausted that for several days he could 
see nobody, and his wife had to hurry up from Somersetshire 
to nurse him back to strength. 

The plan upon which Pitt and the King were agreed was 
to form a ministry so comprehensive that no faction or party 
could claim a predominance. Their aims, no doubt, Avero 
different. George III regarded the destruction of party as the 
means of acquiring uncontrolled power for the patriot king : 
Pitt, by abolishing faction, wished to unite all for the common 
task of forwarding his oavti national policy. This was no now 
ideal, but the one ho had long struggled towards in the days 
of Walpole, Carteret, and the Pelhams.* In his previous 
ministries he had carried Avith him Tories as well as Whigs, 
but the experience of 1767 had taught him that even so he was 
powerless without Newcastle’s organized votes. Now ho hoped, 

* Temple’s pampUet was An Enquiry inio the Ceniua of a late JU. ffon. 
Oonmumer, written by Cotes and Almon, but containing details of privato 
oonrorsations which could only havo boon known to Temple. This pamphlet 
wae answered in A fhort view ... of a late lit. Sen, OomTnoner, and Seaeotiable 
S^^ont, &o. Temple’s Vtow was also restated in An Extminaiimi of the 
Principles ani Boasted Eisintercstalness of a late St. Son, Qenikinan. 

* See voL i, pp. 128-9. 
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by enlisting support from every section, to put his Ministry 
on so broad a basis that it would no longer be dependent on 
the good humour of the strongest party loader. The time 
appeared ripe for such an experiment. Most of the questions 
of principle which had lately divided parties seemed settled ; 
the Stamp Act had been repealed ; the liberty of the subject 
had been vindicated by the recent resolution on general 
warrants ; even the Peace of Paris could not now be upset, 
while the growing strength of the Bourbon Powers was becoming 
an almost unanswerable argument for Pitt’s policy of a northern 
alliance. On the other hand problems had arisen for which the 
co-operation of all good citizens was urgently needed. The 
affairs of the East India Company had to bo regulated and 
their rights in conquered territory determined. The govern- 
ment of Canada was still unsettled, the affections of America 
not yet recovered. At home there was distress from bad har- 
vests, with general restlessness and discontent. Pitt hoped 
by another broad-bottom administration to inaugurate a 
period of repose and orderly reform as necessary to the country 
now as in Pelham’s day after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapello. 

After Temple’s refusal Pitt had little further dilliculty in 
forming his Cabinet. Of the late ministers Conway, the 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department and North- 
ington alone were retained. Conway had warmly woleomod 
Pitt’s opening on American policy and had always boon anxious 
for a less exclusively Whig Ministry, and ho was looked upon 
as a hostage for th^ good behaviour of his old associates. 
Northington, the friend of the King and of all ministries at the 
outset, was coiosoled for the loss of the Chancellorship by the 
Presidency of the Council, a pension and a lucrative reversion. 
Camden, the upholder of liberty from the Bench, who had 
added another claim to Pitt’s favour by tnalting a ‘ divine ’ ^ 
speech in the House of Lords against the pretended right to 
tax America, succeeded Northington as Lord Chancellor. 

i Tha epitliet was Ktt’s. In. this debate Camden found only four young 
peers to vote 'trith him, and muoh ridicule was cast on * tho popular judge who 
seriously and bona flde joined in opinion with, four boys in opposition to 125 
sensible men’ who uphold the right of taxation. {CakkoeU Papora, iii, 70.) 
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Grafton’s devotion to Pitt was rewarded by the offer of tbe 
Treasury, which ho accepted after some demur. For his own 
old post of Secretary of State for the Southern Department 
Pitt proposed Shelburne, whose views on America coincided 
with his own, and after some difficulty overcame the lung’s 
objection to the appointment. These five, with Pitt at their 
head, formed the Cabinet as ho originally designed it. With 
such a cabinet Pitt had once more the prospect of ‘ agreeable 
conversations.’ ^ ‘ If ever a cabinet,’ wrote the French envoy 
to Ohoisoul, ‘ can hope for the rare privilege of unanimity, it is 
this, in which Pitt will see none but persons whoso imagination 
he has subjugated, whose promaturo advancement is due to his 
choice, whose expectations of permanent fortune rest on him 
alone.’ ® Apart from Pitt and Northington it was a singularly 
young cahmet, and was composed of men untrammelled by 
past traditions, full of hope and confidence in their great leader, 
and inspired by a genuine love of liberty. 

Its great weakness lay in the House of Commons. Conway 
was amiable but weak ; he was no statesman and had none of 
the qualities of a leader. This would have mattered little had 
Pitt remained to load him and the House. But this was not to 
bo. To the surprise of his coUeagues Pitt chose for himself tho 
post of Lord Privy Seal, an ancient office of dignity, to which no 
active duties are attached.® But on July 28 , when tho Cabinet 
wont to St. James’s to kiss hands, their surprise was turned 
to consternation. Grafton arrived to find Pitt in tho Closet, 
and Camden and Northington outside holding an agitated con- 
versation. Had Grafton heard, they asked, that Mr. Pitt was 
leaving the House of Commons by his own wish, and that an 
earldom had been conferred upon him ? No, answered Grafton, 
it was news to him ; and it came to him with as gproat a 

> See aboTO, p. 123. * Banoroft, iiii, 22£f. 

• Tho salary of thoLordEeoporof tho Brivy Seal was £1,173 per annum with 
a dally oUowanoo of sizieon dishus of meat. This perquisite was, in accordance 
with tho usual custom, commuted for a payment of £4 a day. (tioo Bcoord 
Offico, Kiau/a WterraiU Book 68 — Warrant to Treasury of August 11, 1766.) 
But Chatham was not a good bargainer for himself. Tho Privy (Seal he 
sneoeodsd had enjoyed £4,000 a year instead of under £3,000. {Chatkam MBS. 
31, Bingley to Lady Chatham.) 
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shock as to the others. To all of them the -whole strength of tho 
Ministry seemed to depend on Pitt’s presence in the House of 
Commons : in the Lords he would lose half his power and all 
the popularity he owed to his greatest title, The Great Com- 
moner. They were mterrupted in these gloomy retleotions by 
the sudden appearance from the Closet of Pitt, who, without 
■vouchsafing a word of explanation, told them that tho measure 
was fixed and left them to make the best of it. Next day tho 
King wrote to Pitt that he had signed the warrant for his 
peerage in the full confidence ‘ that the Earl of Chatham will 
zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinctions, 
and restoring that subordination to Govemmont which can 
alone preserve that inestimable blessing, Liberty, from degener- 
ating into Licentiousness.’ On July 80 it was announced in 
the Gagette that William Pitt had been advanced to the 
dignities of a viscount and earl of Great Britain by the titles of 
‘Viscount Pitt of Burton Pynsent and Earl of Chatham in 
the county of Kent.’ 

The forebodings of Chatham’s Cabinet were not far -wrong. 
The almost universal feeling about his change of style was 
conveyed to him in the blunt words of an old soldier wounded 
in his wars : ‘ My lord,’ wrote Major Corry from Bandon, near 
Cork, ‘ I -will be plain and honest with you and toll you numbers 
of the first people here are displeased at your accepting of a 
peerage, as you could not be more honourabio than you wore.’ ^ 
Pitt’s enemies were not so gentle in their expression of dis- 
approval. The pensi^ and the peerage to his wife wore raked 
up once more ; all his personal characteristics ; his gout, his 
love of pomp, his use of long words and of high-sounding 
phrases, his occasional obscurity of language, his seclusion, his 
inheritances, were again cast in his toeth in hundreds of 
lampoons, squibs, pamphlets, pasquinades, epigrams, ribald 
puns and jests, satires, heroic and pastoral poems and carica- 
tures. The ghosts of Pulteney, Earl of Bath, the Duchess of 
Marlborough and Sir William Pynsent were raised to convict 
him of deserting bis principles and betraying his country. ‘ I 
will not censure him, says one, * for the avarice of a pension 
' ahoOnm MSS. 27 (October 21, 1766). 
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nor tho melancholy ambition of a title. These wore objects 
which ho perhaps looked up to, though the rest of the world 
thought them far beneath his acceptance.’ 

Here dead to fame lies Patriot Will, 

Ilis monument his seat, 

Ills title are his epitaph 
His robes Ins winding sheet, 

sang another.^ Burke wrote to Rockingham with malicious 
joy from Dublin : ' there is still a twilight of populaiity round 
the groat peer, but it fades away every moment, and tho 
people here, who, in gcn(»ral, only reflect back the impressions 
of London, are growing quite out of humour with him.’ Even 
his friends hung thoir heads. Tho poet Gray and Thomas 
Hollis the antiquarian reflected the isappomtmont of sober 
non-party men, and talked of him as * totally lost in parchment 
and Butism ’ ; the City, which had ordered illuminations to 
celebrate his return to power, countermanded them ; Frederic 
the Great lamented the loss of influence from his peerage* 
Choisoul likened him to Samson with his hair cut ; his joy at 
his great adversary’s unpopularity was only tempered by tho 
fear that ho might engage in provocative measures to restore 
himself in the people’s favour.^ 

This violent ebullition of malice and disappointment is 
one of the greatest tributes to the hold winch tbo Groat Com- 
moner had gained over the imagination of the people* In the 
House of Commons he had championed their cause, and by 
accepting a peerage he was thought guilt;^of an act of desertion* 

^ Many of theso offusionf? arc to bo found in The New Foundlhig Jlos^^Ual 
for A 0€7iuim Collection of * Pieces (London, 1700) purports to be a 
complete colI<jctzon of squibs both for and against Chatham, the liittor vastly 
propon derating. Tho following is a characteristic * Ad v*»rti«cmcnt * : *Lost 
or Mislaid ; Two ounces and a half of Popularity wrapp'd up in an old city 
address. Whoever has found tho same and will bring it to Ephraim Dingle 
Dangle, at tho Uiminated House m^ar North End shall bo rewarded with an 
old Black Mask, a pair of Old Crutches and tho Shoe part of an Old dock Boot/ 
The collection extends to 102 pages of close print. Among the pamphlets 
may be noted : Pijnse/nfs Ohoat ; A Idkr from William, E. cj Path in the 
Shadea, to William, E. of Chatham, at Court; A Vindication of the Conduct of 
ihe late Ptffhi Eon* Commoner; An Examination of the Pnnciplra of a late Miyhi 
Moth* Gentleman* The British Museum also contains many oaricatures of < 
period on Chatham and his peerage. 

» Eit«maurieo, Bhelbume, i, 282, and Aff. Etr. Angl* Cor* Pci 471, 1 34* 
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The belief was natxiral. The House of Commons, though not a 
truly representative body, and liable to corruption, could, under 
the sway of a great orator like Pitt, show considerable inde- 
pendence at times of national crisis. The House of Lords, on 
the other hand, in spite of the enormous influence of individual 
peers, had hardly more direct power than its present successor, 
while the secrecy of its conclaves enabled it to exercise less 
effect on public opinion than is possible to-day with its amply 
reported debates. By retiring ‘to contemplate the tapestry’ 
Pitt not only lost prestige but also the power of imposing his 
will on the only branch of the legislature that could compete 
with the power of the Crown. In the first session of his Ministry 
this was made manifest. When he wanted to elicit the opinion 
of the Commons on high questions of policy and to guide them 
to a right conclusion he could no longer act for himself, but had 
to delegate the task to Beckford, who proved a poor substitute. 

Nevertheless Pitt judged this sacrifice of power and popu- 
larity to be necessary. He was still under the delusion that his 
most redoubtable foe was the old Whig oligarchy, whose strong- 
hold was in the Lords, since Pox and the King had made the 
Whigs powerless in the House of Commons. He may well have 
thought that Grafton and Shelburne, without enough experience 
to stand up against Newcastle and Rockingham, needed his 
help more than Conway. Had Temple represented him in the 
Lords he might still have attempted to guide the House of 
Commons, for, when he saw Temple at North End House, ho 
does not seem to haws said anything about taking a poerage.’ 

^ In a sketcli of a ministry in Chatham MSS, 74, obviously drawn up during 
the Rockingham Ministry, Pitt contemplated a third Secretary of State, 
apparently for America, and intended to take the post himself as a commoner. 
The throe secretaries in this sketch are thus aJlocatod ; Lord Shelburne, 
Northern Lep. ; Luke of Richmond, Southern Lep. ; Mr. Pitt, American Lep. 
When he saw Temple, however, he had made up hia mind to take the Pnvy 
Seal (see Orenvtlle Papers^ hi, 267, 274). Had ho then resolved to go to the 
House of Lords, Temple, who was decrying Pitt’s administration to all his 
correspondents, would certainly have drawn attention to it in those letters. 
It was then no doubt usual for the Lord Privy Seal to bo a peer. But, besides 
the unusual case of a bishop holding the office in Queen Anne’s reign, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and Wmdebank, both commoners, had held it under Blizabeth- 
In more recent times Lisraeli, Gladstone, and Mr. Balfour have hold the office 
while in the House of Commons. 
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But his health, which was the second considoration, would 
not have allowed him to continue the experiment for many 
montlis. Ho had neither the ummiHcd serenity of a Palmerston 
nor the inexhaustible vitality of a Gladstone ; and had there 
been no other warnings, bis prostration after the journey 
from Somersetshire must have shown him that he was no 
longer ht to take part in long and hotly contested debates 
while also responsible for the government of the country. 
Apart from all considerations of expediency, ho was not in- 
different to the dignity of an earldom, which carried with 
it the right to call the IQng cousin and to kiss his checsk. The 
pomp and circumstance of ‘ thrones, dominations, princedonas ’ 
had always appealed to his imagination ; and it seemed to him 
no mean privilege to share in the proud traditioirs of an aris- 
tocracy, to whom the nation owed the groat charter of its 
liberty, and whose descendants still formed the most public- 
spirited and capable governing class in Europe. The dignity 
of an earldom harmonized, too, with his conception of the place 
he was to hold in the Ministry and the government of the 
country. Burke’s apostrophe to the ‘ Great Minister ... far 
above our view, . . . that rules and governs over all,’ contamed 
an element of truth in its bitter satire. Other minis! ers were 
to do the work of their departments ; the Earl of Chatham 
was to be Prime Minister, untroubled with details, but supreme. 
In the old days Pitt had thundered against ‘ a sole minister,’ 
whether called Walpole or Carteret. But then liis grievance 
had been that the will of the nation was flouted. Ho himself 
meant to be as masterful in administration as any Carteret, 
but withal to give the Grand Inquest of the nation an unfettered 
choice of the policy to be adopted. In spite of his peerage, 
and in spite of his autocracy in the Cabinet, Pitt remained 
true to parliamentary government. In time he recovered the 
authority and prestige he for the moment lost ; and the groat 
Earl of Chatham became almost as dear to Englishmen as 
William Pitt, the Great Commoner. 

The rest of the Ministry was not so easy to compose as the 
Cabinet. In acoepting the Treasury Grafton had made it a con- 
dition that Charles Townshend should be his Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer and bad insisted on this in spite of ■warnings 
from Chatham, ■who knew Townshend’s unstable nature. 
Townshend’s behaviour, when the offer was made to him, 
proved how right Chatham was ; as Paymaster he had a 
more lucrative office, and first he would, then would not, accept 
the more exalted post ; at last he consented, and, before many 
weeks had passed, also obtained a seat in the Cabinet. Tho 
Rockingham Whigs proved a serious difficulty ; while un- 
willing to recognise their claims as a party, Chatham was 
anxious to retain many of them as individuals. But Rocking- 
ham was not accommodating. Indignant at his o'wn summary 
dismissal, he shut his door in Chatham’s face when the Prime 
Minister came to discuss arrangements with him. Though he 
encouraged Conway to remain in the Cabinet, Rockingham 
regarded him as being there solely to represent the party’s 
interests. Dowdeswell refused an offer of a place ■with scant 
courtesy ; ^ Burke kept out of the way to avoid an offer ; ® 
Charles Yorke once more resigned the post of Attorney-General. 
Even those who took office in August revolted in November 
because Chatham turned out Lord Edgcumbe, one of their 
number, to make room for Jack Shelley, a new adherent. The 
party then met at diimer at Lord Rockingham’s and deputed 
Conway to ask for an explanation from Lord Chatham ‘ of the 
affronts put upon them ... to demand some satisfaction for 
the same, and to promise, upon these points being settled, firm 
and solid support.’ ® On Chatham’s answer, ‘ that he meant not 
to treat ■with any set of men as a party,’ Portland, Scarbrough, 
Bessborough, Monson, "Meredith, and even Pitt’s old admirals, 
Saunders and Keppel, resigned in a body. Chatham was no 
more successful in securing representatives of the Bedford 
faction. Though he would not have Bedford’s relation Gower 

The story that Chatham told Dowdes’»?oU an ofiBoo was open to him, 
if he ohose, but that ho must dooide within a few hours, is disproved by 
Dowdeswell’s own account in Cavendish Debates, i, 580. 

’ Burke need not have put himself out, for Chatham would not entertain 
Grafton’s suggestion that ho should go to tho Board of Trade, bcoauso ‘ his 
notions and mamms of trado [are] unsound and repugnant to ©very true 
principlo of manufacture and commerce.’ 

’ T. Robinson’s Memoranda { Wrest Park MSS,). 
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as Socrt‘t,ary of State, yet on the principle that he would ‘ make 
no exceptions to men, except so far as their own characters 
pointed it out,’ ^ he offered him the Admiralty.® Gower con- 
sulted his chief, who, like Rockingham, would not have his party 
split up. In Oclohor Chatham mot Bedford at Bath and opened 
a fr<‘sh negotiation with him. Bedford had no fault to laid with 
Chatham’s policy but was not satisliod with the places offered 
to him, and, though Chatham explained that on his ‘ conciliating 
plan ’ ho could make no more vacancies, declined all offioc on 
the ground that the offers to his party were insnflicient ‘ for 
the weight and consideration they assume to themselves without 
vanity.’ Next month, after the desertion of the Rockingham 
Whigs, Chatham again offered places to Gower, Weymouth, 
and Rigby. But in addition Bedford demanded a Gaiier for 
this man, a ‘ stick ’ for that man, and a peerage for a third, 
with half a dozen other favours, to the disgust of both Chatham 
anil the King, who thereupon broke off the negotiation. 

The task which Chatham had set himself of picldng and 
choosing the best men out of every party to form lus Ministry 
was in any case almost impossible ; its only chance of success 
would have been by the exercise of extraordinary tact and 
conciliation ; and those were singularly lacking in hi.s melhods. 
In making his plans for the inclusion or exclusion of individuals 
ho coiLsulted nobody but the King. To all comers he spoke 
dictatorially of his own power, of the King’s confidence in him 
and of his conviction that he should never lose it. Though 
fully aware, ho said, of the run there ivas against him, ho was 
entirely unaffeotod by it and boasted that faction would not 
shako the Closet or gain the public.® As ‘ the groat disposer ’ 
of places ho showed an arrogance which the haughty Whig 
lords were little inclined to brook from a new peer even of 

^ Ohitham Carr. HI, 65. 

^ When Chatham camo into otfioo, Egmont rcsignod tho Admiralty hocanse 
ho could not abide Chatham's superiority, The plaai ws then offered to 
Gower and, on his refusal, to Saunders, ho accepted. When Saunders resigned 
in November with most of his Board, Sir Edward Hawke, another of Btt’s 
fighting admirals, was gi^on the post. 

• Winstanloy, ChaJum und the Whig Oppoexiicn, p. 60, and Mahon, v. 
Appendix p. xii. 
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Chatham’s eminence. It was noted by an enemy that ‘ the 
great oratorial humbugger of England,’ when he took the air, 
drove ‘ in a gay and fiannting equipage with four brilliant eano- 
bearing valets behind.’ ^ His frequent illnesses increased his 
irritability and by often making him invisible forced him to 
have recourse to letters where he showed to even less advanl age. 
Thus in the main he failed of his purpose. So far from uniting 
all parties on national objects he was obliged to patch up a 
Ministry by a distribution of pensions and reversions on an 
almost unprecedented scale : Northington and Camden were 
given lucrative expectations ; Ligonier and several others were 
pensioned as an inducement to give up thoir oflSces ; and, 
according to one unfriendly pamphleteer, ‘ the total of tho 
expense of the present ministerial fabric as far as the ground 
floor’ was £215,200.® Of the Rockingham Whigs Conway 
alone adhered to him, but was always a hesitating follower ; 
of the Bedford and G-renville factions none. Besides his own 
personal followers, Grafton, Camden, Shelburne, Barr4,s the 
Ministry was almost entirely made up of ‘ King’s Friends,’ men 
of no distinguished capacity and of no pronounced views for 
the public beyond what the King enjoined upon them ; it was 

an administration checkered and speckled ; a piece of joinery crossly 
indented and whimsically dovetailed ; a cabinet variously inlaid ; 
a piece of diversified mosaic; a tesselated pavement without 
cement ; here a bit of black stone and there a bit of white ; patriots 
and courtiers, king’s friends and republicans; whigs and tories ; 
treacherous friends and flpen enemies — 

so Burke described it in the speech which, however, also con- 
tained the noble tribute to Lord Chatham’s ‘ great and celebrated 
name ; a name that keeps the name of this country respectable 
in every other on the globe 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi.’ 

^ The. Trial of Wnglan^s Cicero (1767). 

* Short Conaiderattons some late Extraordinary Grants (London, 1706). 

* yioe*Troasurer of Ireland. 
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II.—Chatham’s Failure 

Chatham had failed in his first object, of destroying faction, 
but, had health been granted him, ho might still have made 
good his boast in the House of Lords ‘ that he could look the 
proudest connection in the face.’ While Chatham was well 
and about. George III for once in bis life allowed himself to be 
enlirely guided by his minister ; and the Cabinet acted simply 
as Chatham’s mouthpiece. The Proneh envoy remarked that 
liis colleagues paid him as much deference as if he were the 
King, and that Conway’s and Shelburne’s language was a mere 
echo of his ; ^ the Prussian envoy gives a picture of the members 
of the Cabinet waiting in an ante-chamber of the palace, while 
Chatham was in the Closet, and then, as he came out, pressing 
round him with pen and paper to take down his least com- 
mands.® Grafton was lost in admiration of liis masterly 
exposition of foreign politics, and says they were all inspired to 
carry out his views ; even Charles Townshend was awed, and, 
walking home with Grafton after his first Cabinet, oxolaimod, 
‘ What inferior animals the rest of ns appear before Lord 
Chafham’s transcendent superiority I ’ ® Chatham soon had to 
retire to Bath to drink the waters, but even there, with Camden 
and Northiugton in attendance, made his sick-bed the real seat 
of govommont. Grafton and the Secretaries of State referred 
every question of importance to his decision ; and, though the 
gout was crippling him in every limb, he still issued orders, 
saw newly appointed ambassadors, and sought confidential 
information from every quarter.* 

The old fire, with which he used to kindle the spirit of all 
who went into his presence, still burned. When Sir James 
Gray, his old schoolfellow, came to see him, in doubt whether 
to accept the embassy to Spain, Chatham’s words soon evoked 

» Ai. Ktr. Angl Cor., Pol. 471, ft. 2, Itt, 

® Ruvillo, PiU und Buie^ p, 114. ^ Grafton, Mmoirs^ p. 105. 

* Soe hm correspondence with Rochford, Htwis Stanley, and MitoheE in ttio 
Chatham Corr.f and his letters to and from Shelbumo and other mitustors 
there and in Mtzmaurico. Ho oven pumped Horace Walpob on the state 
of fooling in Fam, whenoe he had lately returned. 
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‘ a true zeal for the King’s service and a cheerful and zealous 
attachment to the great business with which he was charged.’ 
He showed the same care as in his last Ministry for the content- 
ment and efficiency of the services. To the old war minister 
the thunder of cannon was ‘ greatly preferable to a concert of 
music/ as he said in the gun-room of Portland Castle,® and the 
state of both army and navy gave him grave concern. Ho 
had left the fleet superior to the united fleets of Prance and 
Spain, but after five years he found from a report drawn up for 
him that the Bourbon allies had eighty-three ships ready and 
eighteen more on the stocks, to England’s sixty-two.® He told 
Bedford that the navy must be strengthened at all costs, and 
took care to have admirals whom he could trust in charge of 
the Admiralty. He also took personal interest in the grievances 
of naval officers, corresponding directly on the subject with the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and chalking out the lines of the 
proposed reforms.* The army, which at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War he had left a well-tempered instrument, had become 
blunted for want of discipline. In Ireland the ‘ pernicious 
partialities ’ of members of Parliament governed the course of 
promotion : in England also politics had been allowed to 
interfere with appointments, and Lord Ligonier had become 
too old to exercise proper authority as commander-in-chief. 
Much to his disappointment Chatham was unable to persuade 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst to take over the Irish command, for which 
he was weU fitted ; but he dismissed Lord Ligonier with a 
pension, which became^another grievance in the eyes of hostile 
scribes, and appointed in his stead the gallant Granby, whoso 
service with Prince Ferdinand pointed him out as the man to 
restore order and discipline. 

Another of his first duties, as in 1756, was to consider the 

^ Lamdowne House MSS. P. 27. 

* Chatham MSS, 47 (W. Johnson, Septomber 22, 1766). 

® See states in 1766 of French navy an Chatham MSS. 85, Spanish, 

93, and Enghsh, tbfd 79. 

* Jackson to Chatham, December 25, 1760 (Chatham MSS, 46) ; Chalham 
to Jackson, December 28 (Add, MSS. 9344, 1 14). Chatbam*s proposal 
was to ^ve Is, a day extra to half-pay captains and lieutenants. Ho refused 
to consider farther reforms suggested by Jackson, ‘ lest the bounty of tho 
Houi© should fail us and perhaps oversot tho fiist great point, the ofHcers.* 
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SGrious condition of the civil populaiion. Distress, due to a 
succession of bad harvests, ■u'as again widespread, and in con- 
sequence riots of alarming violence were reported from many 
purls of the country.^ To increase the supply of corn at homo 
ho authorized by Order in Council an embargo on all ships 
loaded with corn for export, although corn had not 3 i’ot 
reached the piice at which, under an act of 15 Charles II, this 
could legally bo done. He justified this arbitrary action in 
legislating by proclamation on the ground that otherwise ‘ ho 
should think lumsolf guilty of neglecting the public safety.’ ® 
He was also mgent with Shelburne to take stern measures 
against the riot' rs, and pressed for the appointment of a special 
commission with extraordmary powers, ‘ in order to make one 
example in each county, highly proper and even absolutely 
necessary for the support of any reverence to law and govern- 
ment and to strike immediate awe into offenders.’ ® In the 
case of Ireland ho was prepared to make good his words to 
Newcastle that ‘ measures of power or force would not be 
proper ... to quiet the insurrections.’* One of the chief 
evils of the Irish Government came from the custom adopted 
by lords-lioutenant of spending most of their term of office in 
England, leaving the administration to a corrupt set of under- 
takers. In appointing his friend Bristol lord-lieutonant Chat- 
ham therefore stipulated that he should reside continuously in 
Ireland.® The Irish patriot Mood and liis party proposed 
to remedy other grievances by septennial parliaments, an 
Irish Habeas Corpus Act, the independence of the judges, and a 
reform of the pension list. Chatham sent for Flood and had 
another talk with him, and though he failed to satisfy Flood, 
of whom he had no high opinion, he appears to have given 

^ Mrs, Boscawon, for example, told ium of 2,600 rioters destroying 
and other property at Badminton. {Chatham MSS. 21.) 

® Chatliam was too ill to attend tho Cabinet which advised the Order in 
Council, but scut his emphatic approval htdorehand. Ho had stated the same 
principles twenty years earlier, when he was in opposition (see voh i, p, 119). 

® Lamdmmc, House MSS. P. 27. 

^ Sec above, p. 160, 

® Bristol proved a broken reed. He drew tho allowance for his equipage, 
hut had not started two years later, when he was superseded by Lord Townehend 
with similar instructions. 
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Bristol his approval of changes so entirely in agreement -with 
his own views of justice and popular government.^ 

Foreign politics, however, absorbed most of his energy 
during the first five months of his Ministry. ‘ France is still 
the object of my mind whenever thought calls me back to 
a world infatuated, bewitched,’ wrote Pitt a month before he 
was called from Somersetshire : and well he might. The 
Bourbons seemed to have fully recovered their power, and tho 
counterpoise of a northern alliance was felt to be more than ever 
needed. Choiseul was bubbling over with energy and full of 
schemes for wipmg out France’s late humiliation. Since the 
peace he had taken over the Ministry of Marine, and, besides 
repairing the losses of the navy, had reformed the army and set 
the finances of the country on a sormder basis ; he had now once 
more returned to the Foreign Office and was making his presence 
felt everywhere. In America he had his secret agents reporting 
to him on the disaffection of the colonists and the best means 
of assisting them when the inevitable rebellion should come.® 
He was setting the Corsicans by the ears and preparing, on the 
first excuse, to pounce down upon the island. He even medi- 
tated an invasion of England and sent spies to write exhaustive 
reports on landing-places and available sources of supply for an 
army marching to London.® Agam, as in the last stage of bis 
negotiation with Pitt, he was using questions at issue between 
England and Spain as a lever against England. Spam was still 
haggling about the payment of a ransom for Mamla, promised 
in 1762, and objecting to the English claim on the Falkland 
Islands, and even to the right of English ships to sail in tho 
Padfic ; but the chief part in the negotiation on her behalf 
was being borne by Choiseul. 

Chatham took the reins of foreign politics entirely into his 

^ See Grafton, Memoirs, pp. 157, 163. Tbs IrisJi Parliament still lasted, 
without re-election, for a whole reign. 

* See Bancroft, 

3 In 1767-8 Colonel Grant de Blairfindy was sent to make an extensive 
tour in the south of England ; in 1768 Lieut,-Colonel do B^vxllc was sent to 
supplement his information. Copies of Choisoul’s instructions to those ofiioors 
and of their elaborate reports came into Chatham’s possession and arc now 
in Ohetiham M8B» 86. See also Tranaactiotvs of Boyal Xlisioncal 
3rd series, it. 
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own hands. In August 1766 ho ordered an expedition under 
Captain Byron to set sail for the Falkland Islands and establish 
our claims there by actual possession.^ To secure another base 
of operations against France and Spain in the West Indies 
ho directed that Pensacola, a port in Florida, which had been 
neglected since the Peace of Paris, should be strongly fortified ; 
plans wore also considered for strengthening the Mediterranean 
fleet against the French designs in Corsica. On November 20 
and 22, 1766, Chatham had long interviews with Guerchy, the 
French ambassador, and on the 23rd with the Spanish 
ambassador, Prince Massorano, on the Spanish pretensions. 
Guerchy, who had never transacted business with him before, 
was immensely impressed by his frankness and simplicity. 
Chatham spoke to liim 

as if he were haranguing the House of Commons . . . but though 
his periods were long they could not be taxed with prolixity, for 
every sentence was clear and to the point. He speaks French 
perfectly, but sometimes searches for a word to be certain of con- 
veying his exact meaning . . . especially when his opinion difiera 
from mine . . . although he never leaves a doubt as to his own 
intentions. 

In the first interview Chatham declared that his anxiety for 
the northern alliance arose purely from motives of deftmeo, 
not aggression, and, when Guerchy told him tho Family Com- 
pact was also peaceful, asked why Franco did not induce her 
partner to respect honourable obligations and desist from 
objecting to tho English right of sailing in the southern seas : 

‘ England would sooner,’ ho said, recalling a famous phrase of 
his own,® ‘ consent to give up the Tower of London than 
abandon that right.’ In the second interview be was equally 
polite but more uncompromising, for in the interval he had 
seen a new proposal from Choiseul suggesting that both disputes 
with Spain should be submitted to the arbitration of France. 
From that moment, said Chatham, all idea of accommodation 
by France ho regarded as ‘ absolumont 6vanouie ’ ; to both 
Guerchy and Masserano he made it plain that if the ransom 
were paid and the right of England to navigate in the southern 
'■ Chatham MSS. 79. * gee above, p. 95. 
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seas were admitted he would be willing to desist from settling 
on the Falkland Islands. Choiseul was obviously frightened by 
his ambassador’s reports and urged him to procure Chatham’s 
fall. Chatham’s illness soon saved him that trouble : otherwise 
Choiseul would inevitably have yielded to Chatham a recogni- 
tion of rights which were only grudgingly conceded four years 
later on the threat of war.^ 

Choiseul would perhaps have yielded to Chatham’s demand 
more readily in November, had it not been obvious by that time 
that the plan of a northern alliance with Prussia and Russia 
was likely to miscarry. This had been a darling object with 
Chatham since 1762 : he had made it a condition in all his 
negotiations for office of 1763, 1765, and 1766, and, when he 
came to power, he at once set himself to bring it about. France 
then had not only Spain and Naples closely bound to her by 
treaty, but she could also still count on the Empress ® and had 
Sweden in her pay ; England, thanks to Bute, was entirely 
isolated. But in the north Chatham saw ‘ a great cloud of 
power, which should not be neglected ’ : ‘ the first and main 
object of his Majesty’s aim in all the northern courts,’ wrote 
Chatham’s Secretary of State, ‘ must bo the entire overthrow of 
the French system.’ ® Full of his scheme and over-confident 
in his power to overcome aU objections, Chatham named 
Hans Stanley for a special mission to Frederic and Catherine of 
Russia, without first discovering whether so public an overture 
would be agreeable to them. The only result of the appoint- 
ment was the resignation in disgust of Macartney, the capable 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg, who had recently 
concluded a favourable commercial treaty ; the reception ac- 

1 For an Knglisli account of these interviews and the negotiation generally 
see Lansdovme House M88, vol. 30 (Shelburne to Bochford, November 20, 
1766, and other correspondence)* I>urand*s and Gucrohy’s reports to Choiseul 
on the interviews of November and on their view of English politics in the 
latter half of 1766 are contained in Aff. Mr, Angl, Cor, JPol 471. Both the 
English and French accounts refer to Chatham* s phrase ‘ absolument ^vanouie,* 
See also the Prussian envoy’s reports in Pd, Corr, axv. 

* The alliance with the Empress was, it is true, then wearing thin, but it was 
not until Choiseul’s fall that Maria Theresa allowed Joseph II to go over from 
France to Prussia. 

* Conway to Gunning, December 19, 1766. {Xmadovm Heme M88, voL 30.) 
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corded to Chatham’s overtures was so little propitious that 
Stanley himself never started on his mission. 

Frederic had long been aware of the English minister’s 
anxiety to bring about this alliance. In November 1763 his 
envoy had reported a long conversation with Pitt, who had put 
forward his proposals with much force ; and more recently 
Sir Andrew IGtchell had returned to Berlin fresh from two 
intoiwiews with the great man at Hayes. But Frederic was 
then much more interested in the question of Iho Polish succes- 
sion than in the troubles of England with France. He had 
arranged with Russia that on the next vacancy of the throne 
of Poland they should sot up a candidate of their own in opposi- 
tion to a Saxon candidate backed by the Empress. Pitt was 
well aware of those plans, and, in talking to the Prussian envoy 
in 17G8, had tried to persuade him that the support of England 
would be very useful to the northern com-ts, without, however, 
carrying much conviction to Froderic.^ Bute’s desertion of 
him at the Peace of Paris had made an ineradicable impres- 
sion on Frederic’s mind. When, therefore, Mitchell began 
sounding him on the object of Stanley’s mission he was most 
discouraging. He had once, he said, been betrayed by Eng- 
land, and ‘ le chat echaude craint I'eau ti^de.’ When ho 
was told that ho might now dismiss such fears, since liis old 
friend Chatham was again in power, he replied that Chatham 
had hurt himself by his suspected alliance with Bute and his 
peerage, and that, according to tho accounts from London, the 
Ministry was not likely to last long. Nor was he in the least 
impressed by MitchoU’s representation of the danger to him 
from tho alliance between Franco and tho Empress : on tho 
contrary it seemed to him that an open alliance between him- 
self and England would only excite the jealousy of those Powers 
and unite them more strictly than before. Frederic was in 
fact resolved to keep his hands free for the Polish business, in 
which ho knew that England’s support would at best be only 
platonic. Moreover ho needed peace to recover from the 
effects of tho late devastating war, and had no anind to bo 

^ MiohcFs report to Frederic on this conversation is contained in his dispatch 
of itTovembor 8, 1763, (Prussian Archives — Bop, 33 H,) 

VOL. n, Q 
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dragged into quarrels with France and Spain over a Manila 
ransom or some barren islands in the Southern Pacific. With 
Russia it was the same story. Here also Pitt had sounded the 
ground in a letter written in 1764 ‘ from an almost forgotten 
comer of Europe ’ to the Russian ambassador, Count 
Woronzow. In this letter he had spoken of the courts of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg as ‘ the asylum of Europe against 
the united ambitions of the Bourbon and Austrian houses.’ ^ 
But the bait had not taken. Catherine was more profuse 
than Frederic in expressions of goodwill, but refused to enter 
into a treaty of alliance with England except on the terms 
of English support in a war against Turkey and English 
subsidies for the promotion of Russian interests in Sweden 
and Poland. This did not suit Chatham at all. He had 
laid it down as a cardinal principle not to pay subsidies in 
time of peace, and would not buy Russia’s support by helping 
her designs on Turkey, with whom England was on excellent 
terms. 

By November 1766 Chatham had been forced to the con- 
viction that his most cherished project of a northern alliance 
was unattainable, and he had to leave England as isolated as 
he found her. He was to some extent paying the penalty for 
Bute’s desertion of Frederic in 1762, a desertion which coloured 
Prussian feelings towards England down to Bismarck’s day : ® 
but even without this incentive to Frederic’s iU-humour it is 
doubtful if Chatham would have succeeded. Prussia and 
Russia were too much interested in Central Europe to he 
especially anxious for an alliance with a maritime Power that 
could give them no assistance in their designs. But, though 
Frederic was right in refusing to entangle himself with the 
politics of Western Europe, he made the rebuff needlessly 
hard by a charaeteristio want of generosity in his contemp- 
tuous allusions to his old confederate, for whom no praise was 
once too high. He sneeringly remarked of Chatham’s policy 
that England would not easily find allies for her gumeas ; 
he ridiculed Chatham’s proud bearing, cast doubt upon the 

^ Chatham MSS* 6 (draft of a letter in ifronoJi). 

** See above, p. 143. 
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reality of his illnesses, and predicted with cynical unconcern 
his speedy fall.^ 

The strain of continued disappointment, of unremitting 
labour and of prolonged gout was beginning to tell on Chatham. 

Signs of the nervous irritabihty which was soon to becloud 
and overwhelm his intellect were appearing. His extrava- 
gance and love of display became almost a mania. Though 
abstemious in his personal habits, he soon ran into debt by 
spendmg exorbitant sums on pompous equipages and vast 
trains of servants. Even his children could not go to the 
seaside mthout fifteen servants to attend upon them.^ With 
every fresh political disappointment his arrogance and 
impatience of opposition seemed to increase. On a mere 
suggestion from Conway that Lord Hillsborough should be 
moved from the Board of Trade to the embassy at Madrid he 
wrote that ‘ this desultory stop, unfixing the most critical 
office in the kingdom . . . has made no small impression on 
my mind, and gives abundant room to tliink that I am not 
likely to be of use ’ ; but only a few weeks later he allowed 
the samo Lord Hillsborough to be transferred to the Post 
Office.® In the King’s Speech, which he prepared, ■* he was 
thought to show too little appreciation of the constitution, 
which he had been wont to defend against arbitrary power, 
in his allusion to the embargo on wheat — an act of ‘ royal 
authority . . . [taken] by and with the advice of my privy 
council . . . [in] the urgency of the necessity,’ without a hint 
that an act of indemnity was necessary. 

Chatham was well enough to come to London for the session 
which opened on November 11, 1766. The now peer was intro- Novemi 
duced into the House of Lords by the Earl of Northington, 
President of the Council, and the Earl of Bristol, Lord Lieutenant 

^ 3ror tho nogofciatioii, soo Chatham Oort, vol* iii ; Fol, Con, vals. acaevx ; 

The Buchtnghmmhire Tapers ; Lansdoume Mouse MS8, vols. 29, SO* 

® Aff, Etr. Angl Carr, Tol. 471, f. 177. 

^ Lord Hillsborough had opposed tho Stamp Act and declared himself 
for ‘ measures, not men/ circumstances which no doubt infiuencod Chatham 
in appointing him First Lord of Trade on account of the close connection of 
that office with America, His transfer to the office of l^oatmastor is therefox© 
all the mon* difficult of explanation. 

* Mahon, t. Appendix, p. x* 
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of Ireland. His maiden speech to the august assembly, of 
which he was now a member^ opened in his most gi'andioso 
style. He was almost overcome, he said, in addressing for 
the first time, from an unaccustomed place, the hereditary legis- 
lators of the realm and those most knowing in the laws, and he 
could not look upon the throne without remembering that it 
had just been fiUed with Majesty and with all the tender virtues 
that encompass Royalty. He then took up the defence of 
h is embargo, which had been attacked as at least requiring 
an act of indenmity by Mansfield and other speakers more 
often to be found on the side of prerogative. ‘ My colleagues,’ 
said he, ‘ as I was confined by indisposition, did me the signal 
honour of conoing to the bedside of a sick man to ask his opinion. 
But, had they not thus condescended, I should have taken 
up my bed and walked in order to have delivered that opinion 
at the Council Board.’ ^ In defending this opinion he took 
a high line, quoting the words of Locke, ‘ that constitutional 
philosopher and liberal statesman,’ at the beginning of his 
chapter on prerogative : ‘If there comes to be a question between 
the executive power and the people about a thing claimed as 
prerogative, the tendency of the exercise of such a prerogative 
to the good or hurt of the people will easily decide that question.’ ® 
But in his impatience of an obviously factious opposition 
Chatham unfortunately used language which seemed to imply 
that the Crown must be the sole judge of necessity in such 
cases — a doctrine which in other circumstances he would have 
energetically repudiated; his chancellor, Camden, used the 
iU-judged phrase, ‘ a tyrarmy of forty days,’ in excusing the 
Order in Ooundl ; and in the other House his friend Beckford 
roundly declared that in time of danger the Crown might 
dispense with the law. When the point was brought home 
to him Chatham yielded with a good grace to the reasonable 
demand for a bill of indemnity to cover the ministers who had 
advised as well as the subordinates who had carried out the 
December illegal order. Nevertheless, when the bill came before the 
10. 1766. jiQ jn jjo apologetic mood : ‘ When the people 

> See Johnaon’B oritioism on this passage in Boswell’s Johnson, (Birkbeok 
mu, iv, 317). ® Locke, OwU Government, H, adv. 
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condemn me I shall tremble,’ he said, ‘ but I shall sob my face 
against the proudest connection in the country.’ Richmond, 
looking on this as a home-thrust against the Rockingham 
Whigs, took it up with warmth : the nobility, ho hoped, 
‘ would not bo brow-beaten by an insolent minister,’ to whoso 
haughty treatment of individuals he made pointed allusion. 
Angry words followed on both sides, whereupon the House 
insisted that there should bo no breach of tho peace, and 
Chatham and Richmond bogged pardon. Of tho two, says 
the French ambassador, Chatham, who answered Richmond 
with mingled coolness and severity, kept his temper better ; ^ 
but it was not a glorious victory. Still more disastrous was 
it for Chatham that on the only two occasions that he appeared 
as a minister in the House of Lords it was in advocacy of an 
act of prerogative, requiring a more constitutional sanction 
than he was at first inclined to concede. 


III. — Chaeles Townshend’s Tsiumpii 

During the interval between his two speeches in tho House 
of Lords Chatham had astonished tho French ambassador 
by his clearness of mind and power of decision at tho two 
interviews of November,* but after his altercation with 
Richmond he was never quite himself for the rest of liis ministry. 
Once more he retired to Bath, and though for a few weeks 
longer he stiU conveyed his wishes to the Cabinet by letter, 
he was fast losing control : at length oven the fitful flashes 
of his great spirit ceased. Then from the opposito quarter 
of the heavens arose Burke’s other luminary, who, for his 
hour, beoamo lord of tho ascendant. Charles Townshend, 
said Burke, was the most brilliant man of his or any age. 
Quick as lightning to assimilate the contents of a book or 
the passing thoughts in other men’s minds, possessing parts 
that soemed to create knowledge instead of searching for it, 

^ Aff. Sir. Angl. 0{>r. Pol, 471, f. 420. • See above, p. 223. 
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and ■wit so abundant that it seemed loss of time for him to 
think, so sympathetic, ■withal, as to be beloved by everyone 
he met, and at his best an orator whose charm and flow of 
language rivalled Pitt’s, this true ‘ child of the House ’ was 
untroubled ■with principles or scruples.^ For a few months 
Townsheud blazed alone as a comet in the stormy sky of 
pohtics, but in those few months he justified Chatham's 
forebodings and was able to undo all his work in two great 
branches of government — America and the East Indies/ 

‘ India,’ -wrote Chatham in 1778, ‘ teems with iniquities so 
rank as to smell to earth and heaven. The reformation of 
them, if pursued in a pure spirit of justice, might exalt the 
nation and endear the English name through the world.’ 
In the early days of his ministry he told Grafton India was the 
greatest of aU subjects, according to his sense of great ; and 
when he returned to Bath at Christmas * this transcendent 
obj ect ’ fixed his thoughts and possessed his heart. In Governor 
Pitt’s time, when the East India Company had only a few 
trading settlements in India, grave abuses resulted from the 
absence of control over their agents and oflioials. The Treaty 
of Paris had made the Company the dominant power in India ; 
but it gave them no greater control over their o-wn agents. 
Without European competitors these Company servants could 
trade on any terms they chose, and, exempt from customs 
themselves, undersold the natives, from whom they levied 
heavy customs duties. In trade disputes -with native sub- 
jects they provided their o-wn iniquitous form of justice, but 
proved themselves utterly incompetent to deal with powerful 
native princes. The misgovernment in Bengal had become 
so scandalous by 1764 that Lord Clive was once more sent 
out -with plenary powers to redress abuses. He improved 
the pay of oflScials and forbade them to engage in private 
trade, and he quelled a mutinous spirit in the Company’s 
troops. But these reforms were more than counterbalanced by 
the fresh inducement to peculation and oppression from the 
treaty he concluded -with the Great Mogul, whereby the Company 

* For ft sketch of an erening passed with Charles l^ownshend, seo Knox’s 
description of him in Sittmrwtl M88. Cemmimort, Fon'om, vi, 279-81. 
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■was to collect tho revenues of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, and, 
after payment of a fixed tribute, to retain the balance. By this 
treaty the trading company suddenly became a great territorial 
pow 'r, ■with revenues calculated by Clive himself at over 
£1,500,000,'' and exaggerated by popular rumour to two or 
throe times that amount. In Leadenhall Street this vast 
increase of revenue had the worst results. Contrary to the 
advice of the directors, who knew that many expenses of t'ho war 
were still unpaid, and were not unanimous in desiring the fresh 
responsibilities thrust upon them by Clive,® the proprietors 
of stock demanded large and immediate additions to their 
dividends. Prominent in the hungry crowd was the sinister 
figure of Pitt's old rival. Fox, now Lord Holland, who was 
dubbed ‘ Captain-general of the gamblers.’ ® East India stock 
rose and fell so rapidly with the varying prospect of a victory 
for the directors or the proprietors, that old men recalled the 
days of the South Sea Bubble, and the meetings of the Court 
of Proprietors attracted as much attention as those of 
Parliament. 

■While the shareholders wore quarrelling over the spoils, 
the general public were begin n i n g to wonder why a few lucky 
proprietors of tho East India Company should have the 
exclusive enjoyment of such a windfall. Without the help of the 
King’s sliips and the King’s men, tho cost of which fell upon 
the ordinary taxpayer, the Company, so far from acquiring 
this fabulous wealth, would probably have been driven out of 
all its factories in India. It began oven to bo questioned 
whether, under its charters, this trading company was entitled 
to exercise dominion over a vast province. Clive himself 
felt doubts, and in 1765 had sent his agent Walsh to ascertain 
the Great Oommonor’s opinion. Walsh had come upon Pitt 

^ Lansdownt- Eome MiiB. voL 99. In X750 ho had estimated them at 
£2,000,0^)0. (See above, p. 29.) 

- The loader of tho anti-torritorial party was Chatham’s old friend Sulivan, 
cnco tho patron, now tho bittor rival of CHvo. 

® By Chatham’s landlord, Cingloy, who hoped that, whan Fox reached 
Naples on his travels, he would * throw himself into the fiamos of Vesuvius.’ 

MBS. 91.) During J?itt and Bute’s peace negotiations he had 
gambled heavily with his Paymaster’s balances. (See his correspondence with 
Caloraft and Eigby anont this in Ohcd,ham MSS. 86.) 
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in the lobby of the House of Commons, as be was getting into 
his overcoat, and had then but a harried eonvorsation. Pitt 
expressed great fiiendship and admiration for Clivo personally, 
but hinted that his acquisitions were ‘ too vast ' and that the 
Company’s proceedings in India were not satisfactory. In 
October 1766 Walsh had a longer interview at Path with the 
Earl of Chatham, who, ‘ having,’ said Walsh, ‘ a greatness in 
himself, which makes him feel and assert the groat actions 
of others,’ repeated his admii’ation for Clive, but refused to 
pronoimce a definite opinion on the Company’s right to claim 
territorial revenues, since 

the consideration must of necessity come into Parliament ; that by 
the means of so many gentlemen coming from different parts of the 
kingdom and turning the subject different ways in their minds, 
many new lights might be gathered; . ■ . and that ministers 
could only interfere in preventmg unreasonableness and oppressions 
on one side or the other. 

To Chatham the question whether the Company had a 
legal right to exercise territorial dominion and collect territorial 
revenues seemed a minor matter. There was much to be 
said on either side. From the general tenor of its charters 
the Company was undoubtedly looked upon as principally a 
trading concern. On the other hand Chatham noted that on 
several occasions the Company had been granted the right 
of holding ‘lands, tenements and hereditaments,’^ and in 
the two patents issued by himself, in 1767 and 1758, it was 
empowered to retain as booty aU conquests made solely by 
its own troops and to dispose of all fortresses and territories 
ceded by native powers.® But such a vast accession of wealth 
and responsibility to the Company as the virtual government 
of three great provinces had never before been contemplated 
by himself or anybody else. BHgh considerations of State 
policy and of the honour of England in her dealings with the 
natives were involved in this change, and in Chatham’s eyes 

la Ohathcan MSS. 99 are copies of all tbe Bast India Company’s 
oliarters. All the passages in thorn relating in any way to permission to hold 
land, &o., are marked. 

‘ See above, p. 29. 
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these could not be treated merely on the basis of technical 
rights. The proper allocation of the new revenues was a 
question besot with difficulties : ‘ If the Crown is to seize them, 
through the medium of a House of Commons, there is an end 
of the shadow of liberty. English kings w’ould become moguls, 
rich, splendid, weak ; gold would bo, fatally, substituted in 
the place of trade, industry, liberty and virtue.’ On the 
whole, he came to the conclusion, 

that there is in substantial justice a mixed right to the territorial 
revenues between the State and the Company as joint captors; 
the State equitably entitled to the larger share as largest contributor 
in the acquisition by fleets and men. Nor can the Company’s 
share when ascertained be considered as private property, but in 
trust for the public purposes of India and the extension of trade ; 
never in any case to bo portioned out in dividends to the extinction 
of the spirit of trade.^ 

But, whatever may have been his personal view of tho solution, 
ho felt that when the nation was faced with so grave and so new 
a duty as the government of India, it should not rest with 
himself or any minis ters. True to his creed of trusting his 
countrymen, ho thought the question should be examined 
calmly and deliberately by the ' Grand Inquest of tho nation,’ 
and tho responsibility for the decision thus brought home to tho 
whole people. He himself meant ‘ not to be a propnsor of 
plans, but as far as a seat in ono House enables, an unbiased 
judge of them.’ As if to emphasize that tho question was left 
to the unfettered judgment of Parliament, ho chose not a 
member of the Cabinet but his friend Bockford, a private 
member, to call for the papers on which the House was to 
deliberate. 

It needed Chatham himself to carry through this bold 
experiment of entrusting the settlement of India to the 

1 Theso passages occur in letters to Shelburne of 1773, when Chatham 
was no longer a ministtT. In tho letters of 1707, when the question was to 
tho foro, ho was not so explicit ; but ho app<.'ars to have explained theso views 
clearly to Sholbumo, who, in a debate of 1773, referred to them as what Lord 
Chatlaam * intondf.d to do for the support of tho Company, for tho honour 
of the Crown, and for the benedt of tho public, when he was last in the King^s 
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unaided judgment of Parliament. But in the early months 
of 1767, when the matter came up, he was too ill to leave 
Bath or even to exiilam himscdf clearly to the Cabinet. All 
he could do was to watch from a distance the upsetting of all 
his plans and express bis growing indignation in incoherent 
letters. His colleagues could not understand Iris refusal to 
allow them to negotiate with the Company and tender advice 
to the House of Commons ; if he had explained liis own guiding 
principles they might have been able to cany them out ; but he 
wrapped himself in mystery, and even the dark hints he let 
drop were generally addressed to Beckford. As an inevitable 
result of this uncertainty about liis pohcy the potty or inter- 
ested views of other men had free play. The 'V^gs, as inter- 
preted by the gorgeous eloquence of Burke, could see nothing 
but an attack on the sacred ark of property in any inter- 
ference with the Company’s rights : Grenville was willing 
to obtain money for the pubho from India, but characteris- 
tically thought the only question involved was one of law. 
The stockholders, flown with insolence since their recent 
prosperity, took a high line and refused any terms to the 
public except as a price for an extension of their charter. 
In the House of Commons the stockholders had many friends, 
among them Charles Townshend, who allowed Grafton and 
Shelburne to have solemn interviews with the directors, but 
took the real business entirely into his own hands. Townshend 
had no high conceptions of State policy and was supremely 
indifferent to the question of right as between the Crown and 
the Company : but his responsiveness to popular feeling 
taught him that the public expected something out of the 
Bengal revenues, and he proceeded to obtam it in the manner 
least disagreeable to his friends in Leadenhall Street. He 
damped down Beekford’s inquiry on the plea that he was 
making a private arrangement with the Company. This was 
the method condemned beyond all others by Chatham : ‘ the 
whole becomes a farce,’ he moaned, ‘ and the Ministry a 
ridiculous phantom . . . not by the force of factions from 
without, but from a certain infelicity (I think incurable), 
which ferments and sours ... the coxmcils of Has Majesty’s 
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servants.' But Cliatham lay impotent at Bath ; and Town- 
shencl noted unabashed. Hts speeches, sparklmg -with tvit, 
obsen'aiion and buffoonery, caught every passing mood of a 
House only too ready to submit to the easy sway of their 
own spoilt child after years of subjection to an unbending 
master, before whom they quaked : he never pleased more 
than on the occasion when, supremely elated by a bottlo or two 
of champagne, he came down to the House full of naughtiness 
to mimic and ridicule his colleagues, to deny all his previous 
convictions, and to cast contempt even on his own office.’ ^ 
By his bargain with the directors the Company retained all 
their old privileges and were left in undisturbed enjoyment of 
the now revenues, in consideration of a trifling payment to the 
public and a restraint imposed on excessive dividends. ‘ The 
proposal,’ Chatham vainly told a friend, ‘ . . . deserves the 
highest disapprobation of Parliament. ... It barters away in 
effect the great right and interest of the nation (which if duly 
and wisely asserted would have brought effectual relief) for the 
convenience of the present minute.’ ® But Townshend was 
now the master. No inquiry, such as Chatham had demanded, 
was hold on the state of India, no abuses were redressed, and 
no conditions wero attached to ensure the good government of 
tho now provinces. 

Chatham’s anxiety was equally groat to enlist the 
co-operation of Parliament when troubles broke out afresh 
in America. There the colonists had soon begun to cool from 
thoir enthusiasm over the repeal of tho Stamp Act. They 
were still, they discovered, liable to bo taxed under the 
Declaratory Act, and wero subject to vexatious biUoting 
charges by a badly drafted mutiny act of Grenville’s Ministry ; 
Governor Bernard’s arrogant language in ‘ requiring ’ instead 
of ‘ recommending ’ compensation for sufferers in the Stamp 
Act riots set Now England aflame. Several assemblies refused 
to obey tho mutiny act, some coupled a vote of amnesty for 

' Walpole (Mmcirs) has a brilHant description of Townshend’s * champagne 
speech,’ which for days was the talk of tho town. 

s From a paper endorsed * East Indies. Lord Chatham’s own’ itn Prdymem 
MBS., Orwm Path. 
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rioters with compensation for their victims : but the most 
serious symptom of changed feeling was a petition drawn 
up by the New York merchants against the trade system, that 
‘ fixed star ’ of parliamentary authority. ‘It is a literal 
truth to say that the Stamp Act, of most unhappy memory, 
has frightened those irritable and umbrageous people quite out 
of their senses,’ wrote Chatham, when ho heard of these pro- 
coedmgs ; ‘ . a spirit of infatuation has taken possession of 
New York ; their disobedience . . . will jusihj create a great 
ferment here, open a fair field to the arraignors of America, 
and leave no room to any to say a word in their defence.’ 
But again he wished all the circumstances to be submitted to 
the calm deliberation of the House. He would not allow the 
merchants’ petition ‘ to be smothered in the hands of the 
King’s servants,’ or the report of Franklin, governor of New 
Jersey, to be garbled, since ‘ the words proposed to be omitted 
contain the declared sentiments of the people there, not the 
mere opinion of the governor.’ ^ ‘ Bis Majesty,’ he declared, 
‘ must be founded in, and strengthened by, the sense of his 
grand council with regard to whatever steps shall be found 
necessary to be taken in this most unfortunate business.’ 

Shelburne, the secretary responsible for America, consulted 
Chatham on every dispatch he wrote, and was all for a con- 
ciliatory policy with the umbrageous people. He prepared 
a less vexatious mutiny bill, and proposed moving the troops 
from the towns, where they were not needed, to the Indian 
border, where they would be useful ; he met the English demand 
for an American contribution to military charges by obtaining 
better returns from the King’s American quilrents ; he refused 
to cut off the old colonists from the West by extending the 
Canadian boundary to the Mississippi,as Grenville had proposed ; 
and in drafting a constitution for Canada went on the assump- 
tion that the King intended to govern his new subjects ‘ not 
with the rough hand of a conqueror, but in the true spirit of a 
lawful sovereign.’ ^ But he was alone against the rest of the 
Cabinet. They were once more carried off their foet by 

' Lamdowne House MSS. P. 27 (Chatbam to Sholbume, March 10, 1787}- 

* Ibid. voL 66. 
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Townslu'iid. 'W'lio had no notion whatever of waiting for tho calm 
deliboiatioiw of l.ho Houso, but at tho earliest moment took up 
a posh ion that deslro 3 'C(l all chance of conciliation in America. 
On January -26, 1767, on tho vote for tho army, Grenville had 
asked that tho colonies should pay the £400,000 requii-od for the 
1 roups quart ored in America. Certainly, answered Townshend ; 
and thougii personally he regarded the distinction between 
oxtornai and internal taxation as ‘ an ecstasy of madness,’ 
ho oven engaged to find the money from external taxation, 
to which Chatham and the Americans could offer no logical 
objection. The House, now again in full possession of the 
prejudices, which it had discarded for a few weeks at the Great 
Commoner’s bidding, roared with delighted approval, whereat 
Townshend repeated his pledge. The opportunity soon came. 
On the budget the land tax was proposed at the war figure of 
4 s. in the pound. Both the Rockingham Whigs and Grenville’s 
faction, who had recently boon in office, know that, with so 
much debt outstanding, this could not justifiably be reduced ; 
but tho opportunity of damaging Chatham and earning popu- 
larity with the country gentlemen on tho ove of a general 
election was too good to be missed. Sir George Savilo, alone 
among the Wlrigs, protested against this mean trick; the 
second Lord Hardwicke was also uneasy, but consoled himself 
by ‘ a bit of the Opera.’ ^ Tho only doubt was, which of the 
two parties should gain tho credit for the reduction: in 
tho end the Whig Dowdoswell outwitted Grenville, and, on 
February 27, carried the proposal to levy only 8 s. with the 
support of some members of the Ministry.® It was the first 
important defeat any government had suffered in the House 
of Commons since the days of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
revenue was so straitonod that every means had to bo taken to 
provide funds. Chatham’s Pay Office accounts, which were 
still unaudited, were hurriedly made up, and his outstand- 
ing balance of some £90,000 brought into the Treasury.* 

^ Seo Rookinghatn, Memoirs, ii, 34-8. 

* (ileorge Cooke, wlio was ‘ pigging ’ it with Lord North at the Paymaster’s 
Office, was cue of those. He afterwards sent a whining ap<4ogy to Chatham. 

• See Cketham Oorr. iii, 230, and toI. i, p. 164, 
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Other more heroic measures had to be contrived, but not 
before Chatham had made one desperate effort to reassert 
himself. 

From December 1766 to the following February Chatham 
had remained at Bath, and, though still consulted by the 
Cabinet, was incapable of giving any clear directions, and 
seemed to justify Burke’s description of him, ‘ lying on his 
back and talking fustian.’ In the middle of February ho 
gathered himself together for the start to London, but at 
Marlborough, the end of the first stage, was taken so ill that 
he went to bed and could not leave his lodging for ten days. 
The old Castle Inn at Marlborough ^ was all of a bustle during 
this time : most of the rooms were taken up by the great 
earl and his retinue, and the gossips even said that the inn- 
servants had for the nonce to don his blue and silver livery ; 
horsemen with messages on affairs of State kept coming and 
going at all hours of the day and night. The Duke of Grafton 
himself offered to ride down post to Marlborough, but Chat ham 
was too in to see him. At last he was able to start again and 
arrived in town on March 3 ; he at once wrote ‘ to lay himself 
with all duty and submission at the King’s feet and to pour out a 
heart overflowing with the most reverential and warm sense of 
Bis Majesty’s infinite condescension.’ He still folt too unwell 
‘ to attend his Majesty’s most gracious presence,’ but he showed 
a faint flicker of spirit at Townshend’s insubordination. He 
had not needed the hints of an anonymous ‘ admirer ’ that 
Townshend was ‘ betraying him every hour,’ or the faithful 
Dingley’s description of him as ‘ a second Lord Holland, I 
fear more false as he is more capable of deluding ’ ; * for his 
threats to tax America and his mismanagement of the Indian 
question, Chatham’s ‘transcendent object,’ spoke for them- 
selves. Eegardmg him as incurable, Chatham offered his post 

^ This noble building was originally built for the Earl of Hertford by Inigo 
Jones* On the ancient British mound in its grounds Thomson wrote part of 
The Btetsom, It had recently become an inn and remained so as long as the 
coaching days lasted. In 1843, when the introductjion of railways had reduced 
its custom, the building was put on the market and bought for the use of Marl- 
borough College, an institution for which the author is especially bound to pray. 

® Chatham MSS. 67 and 31. 
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ol Ohaiicollor of the Exchequer to Lord North. But North 
felt liimself more comfortable on his ‘ truckle bed ' with Cooke 
and refused the offer. After this brief attempt to exercise 
authority Chatham relapsed into absolute seclusion at North 
End. Townshend, made more outrageous by the offer to 
North and its refusal, had now no one to gainsay him. 

On May 13, 1767, he brought forward his American proposals. 
Instead of an exhaustive investigation by Parliament 
of the grievances as well as the misdeeds of the discon- 
tented colonists, which was Chatham’s policy, he punished 
without inquiry. Massachusetts, New Jersey and Ehode 
Island, whoso offences had been comparatively trivial, were let 
off with milder penalties, but Now York, the chief offender, 
was forbidden to pass any acts of its own until the vexatious 
mutiny act of the imperial Parliament had been complied with. 
Next, to supply the deficiency on the English land tax and to 
redeem his promise to find a revenue in America, he lighted upon 
an ingenious method whereby he also helped his friends on the 
East India Company. All tea shipped to America had first to 
pay duty in England, and this was so heavy that the East 
India Company, who had the monopoly of the trade, found 
that the Americans preferred to smuggle theirs from the Dutoh.^ 
Townshend accordingly proposed that tea and some other 
articles sent to America should have no customs charged in 
England, but be liable to a lower tax in America : English 
custom-house officers were to be sent over to levy this tax 
and prevent smuggling, and tho proceeds, estimated at a 
beggarly £3S,000, were to be used for paying the civil govern- 
ment in America. For this paltry sum the whole system of trade 
regulations, to which no serious objection had yet been raised, 
was to bo jeopardized. These relations had been accepted 
for the reasons given by Chatham ; but customs duties im- 
posed by Parliament solely on the Americans and levied by 
English custom-house officials on American soil, though lower 
than those formerly imposed in England and though veiled by 
theii ingenious author under the name of external taxes, were 

^ Soo proposals of tho directors of tho East India Company to the Cabinet 
on January 2» 1767, (Chatham Corr* iii, 164,) 
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as objootionable in principle as the Stamp Act itself. GrenvUle 
■was overjoyed : he had regained all he had lost tho previous 
year. Burke and Dowdoswell made some faint attempt at 
modification, Con-way a futile effort to oppose his headstrong 
colleague, and Beckford uttered the only -wise word in the 
debate : ‘ Do like the best of physicians : heal the disease by 
doing nothing.’ ^ But nobody minded Beckford. The House, 
delighted to vent its rage on insolent provincials, and lulled 
to security by tho blessed word ‘ external,’ voted Townshond’s 
proposals -with enthusiasm. A few months later Townshend, 
the brilliant artificer of ruin, died, having put the fiaial touches 
to his design. 


IV. — The Teagio Olosb 

When this fatal vote was given, Chatham was past caring, 
hardly knew, perhaps, what was occurring in the world of 
politics. From the date of his return to London in February 
he grew gradually worse. In April he had been seen in his 
chariot ‘ looking very grave and sadly,’ and •with a servant 
sitting by him, ‘ as if they would not let him go out by himself, 
for he certainly does not like the company of servants.’ ^ For 
more than a year afterwards he rarely appeared outside the 
house, would hardly see anybody, could ■write no letters, became 
thin and emaciated, and showed all the signs of mental disorder. 
When the conversation turned on indifferent subjects be often 
appeared sane and rational, and m his airings abroad was 
thought to look untroubled -with gout. But the mere suggestion 
of business set his mind ajar. Under a power of attorney 
dra-wn up in August 1767 he committed the care of his private 
affairs entirely to Lady Chatham. In vain the King, Shelburne 

i In April he had written to Chatham quoting Dr. Sydenham*$ motto, 
‘ Kihil faoiendo quantum fecit,’ and urging the recall of troops from tho old 
proviuees of America, where they wore not wanted and were the cause of 
anger, hatred and malice. {Ohaiham Corr, iii, 251.) 

^ QfmvUk Paper^t iv, 8. 
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and Grafton all wrote to him in turn, imploring an interview 
or bis opinion by letter on public affairs : he could only answer, 
in Lady Chatham’s hand, that ho was totally incapable of 
giving advice or seeing anybody. At the beginning of June 
1767, after reiterated commands from the King, who told 
him, ‘ your duty and affection for my person, your own honour, 
call on you to make an effort,’ ho agreed to a five minutes’ 
conversation with Grafton. But the effort was useless. 
Grafton, prepared to find him very ill, found him far worse 
than he had imagined : ‘ his nerves and spirits were affected 
to a dreadful degree : and tho sight of his great mind bowed 
down and thus weakened by disorder . . . [made] the inter- 
view truly painful.’ Grafton had come to ask advice on the 
growing disunion of tho Ministry, with Townshend, Conway, 
and Shelburne always at odds ; but Chatham could hardly 
be got to understand what he said or offer any suggestion 
beyond begging Grafton to remain at his post. During 
his long illness Chatham would sometimes sit for days in a 
little room on the top story at North End, resting his hands 
on a table and leaning his head upon them. He could not 
suffer even his wife to be long in the room and hardly spoke 
to her : if he wanted anything he knocked with his stick, and 
so sparing of words had tho great orator become that he 
dismissed his attendants by a sign instead of by word. His 
meals were not brought into the room, but loft in a hatch ^ 
outside : this he opened when the servant had gone, and, after 
he had taken food, replaced the dishes. At other times he 
was seized with strange and uncontrollable desires. In April 
1767 he persuaded the long-suffering Dingley to agree to an 
addition of thirty-four bedrooms to North End House and to 
plans for acquiring every building that interfered with the 
view.* In May nothing would satisfy him but to buy back 
Hayes, which he had sold only the year before to Thomas 
Walpole. He had an invalid’s fancy that he would never 
be restored to health until he breathed once more the air 
of Hayes. At first Walpole refused to sell, saying that Hayes 

* Tliis batdi is siall to be seen in tbo wall of Ohatbsm’s room at North. 
Xnd House. * CAoitot MSB. 31. 

S 
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had become a part of himself, but offered to lot Chatham live 
there for a year. No, this would not do : Chatham declared 
he must possess the house as owner and could live there on no 
other terms. At last, after entreaties from Lady Chatham 
and from Lord Camden, who told Walpole he would incm- a 
grave responsibility if he refused what nught restore health to 
the great statesman, Walpole yielded, and by Christmas 1767 
Hayes was once more ready for its old master.^ 

The ailment from which Chatham suffered was diffused 
gout, probably complicated with Bright’s disease. In the weak 
physical state to which this reduced him, his nervous system, 
already overwrought by excessive labours, temporarily became 
utterly deranged ; and the prolonged fits of mental depression 
to which he had often been subject were now interrupted by 
attacks of excitement bordering on insanity. In the family 
there was undoubtedly a strain of madness : the grandfather 
showed it in his uncontrollable fits of savage fury, Chatham’s 
brother and two of his sisters by abnormal passions or ab- 
normal violence. Chatham probably saved himself from more 
such attacks only by extraordinary self-control and constant 
abstemiousness. Unfortunately at this crisis ho committed 
the care of his health to a new physician. Dr. Addington, 
hitherto known chiefly as a mad-dootor and spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as a mere empiric. Nothing could shake 
the confidence felt in him by both Lord and Lady Chatham. 
The King urged Chatham almost affectionately to consult one 
of his own physicians, but, ‘ sunk as his health was,’ Lord 
Chatham humbly submitted to his Majesty ‘ that his entire 
confidence is placed in Dr. Addington . . . and implores that 
he may be allowed still to pursue his direction without the 
intervention of another physiraan.' Addington’s treatment 
of his patient would certainly not be approved by the faculty 
to-day. A sparse meat diet, very little alcohol, fresh air, and 
a warm, dry climate in the winter would now be recommended 

* Walpole did not lose by bia good-nature- In June 1706 ho paid £13-780 
fotHayos, and in March 1768 Ohaiham had to pay him £17,400 for the same 
property. (See MBS. 61 (NuthaU’s letters), also Ohahem MSB. 01 

for Walpole’s letters on the subject, and Ohedham Oorr. iai, 289-02.) 
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for his ailments ; and this was the regimen which Chatham 
had been wont to impose on himself, for he loved fresh air, 
was temperate at table, and delighted in horso-exercise. 
Addington’s treatment was almost exactly the opposite. 

‘ My lorfl, I hope, goes on with animal food for dinner and 
abates not of his wine. I cannot recommend exorcise in the 
air at present,’ he writes to Lady Chatham. 

1 am very glad [runs another letter] my lord has begun to drink 
old Hock ; I own I wish him to double his quantity of Hock for 
dinner, i.e. to drink two glasses of plain Hook and two glasses of 
red 'port every day ovor and above the Madeira which he drinks 
unmixed with water and over and above the Port which is taken m 
sago.^ 

Addington’s chief object was to induce fits of the gout : amidst 
much jargon about tho fluid and solid states of the body he 
talks of the gout’s ‘ friendly visits ’ and congratulates his 
patient ‘ on its first faint appearance, the prelude of the long 
wished-for fit.’ The effect of his treatment was to make 
Chatham’s whole system more rather than less hablo to gouty 
attacks, and to keep him more often and for longer periods 
prostrate than was the case before he undertook his cure.® 
With such a physician the wonder is that Chatham ever 
recovered his faculties or even survived. That he lived to 
be himself again, England owes to the noble woman who was 
his wife. In the days of their happy courtship she had told 
biTu, * I am not so much my own as 1 am yours.’ These wore 
no doting woman’s words. When he was master of his fate 

' An instraotive sidelight on tho capacity for eating, in rich oirolos of 
the time, is altorded by a remark in one of Temple’s letters : ‘ ]Sr*B. I can 
eat 2 platofulls of mutton and 4 of Kost Boof besides other Tiifies at one moal I 
A good English stomach of (14.* {Chatham MSS. 63*) 

® Some valuable suggestions on Chatham’s illness are due to Dr» B. 0. 
Moon, who kindly oacaminod some of Addington’s voluminous correspondence 
with the Pitt fanuly in Ouctham MSS. 15 and 16* Tho late Sir Andrew 
Clark gave Lord Fifcssmaurice an opinion of Chatham’s illness, which 
agrees with this account, (See Fitzmaurico, i, 332 note,) The only 

sensible suggestion Addington appears to have made is that the local doctor 
should not bo allowed to sleep every night in the house^ as ' it may bo the 
means of nourishing and prolonging tho hypochondriacal part of the disorder, 
and can do no good’ 
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she let him lead, for she knew him to be a leader. But when 
the darkness came over his soul, she instantly rose to the needs 
of her husband and herself, their children, and their country. 
She showed herself to be what Coutts the banker declared of 
her, ‘ the cleverest -tmu of her time in politics and business ’ ; 
and when she had to touch upon affairs of State showed dis- 
cretion worthy of Chatham himself.^ She wrote her husband’s 
letters, managed his affairs, brought up his children as he 
would have brought them up, and spent on him all the patience 
and love, without which his terrible affliction could never 
have been soothed away. Few women have had to face 
such a task with so httle help as hers. The brothers, 
Lord Temple and George Grenville, to whom she might 
have looked for help, were hopelessly at variance with 
her lord ; her own dignity as Lord Chatham’s wife forbade 
her consenting to the reconcihation which Lord Temple 
offered, for fear of seeming disloyalty to the husband whose 
illness, she believed, was partly due to the breach. Temple’s 
kind words wrung from her heart one cry of complaint for 
‘ all the grievous wounds that have been given to every part 
of my happiness,’ and the admission that, were she the single 
sufferer, the seeing him ‘ would be a balm that would cure 
her affliction.’ ® But otherwise not a word of repining escaped 
her in those anxious months of watching over the darkened 
mind and wasted body of him she loved. 

Chatham remained titular Lord Privy Seal until October 
1768, but never more exercised ministerial functions after his sad 
journey from Bath in February 1767. His friends Shelburne, 
Camden and Grafton remained faithful to him, if not to his 
ideas, and carried on the Ministry as best they could. But 
changes could not be avoided. In September 1767, after 
Townshend’s sudden death. North, the ‘ King’s Friend,’ made 
no further difficulty about taking the Exchequer ; at the end of 
the year the Bedfords, now also turned into ‘ King’s Friends,’ 

^ After Chaftliai 3 i’'s death she \rrote to Shelburne that she felt bound in 
honour not to divulge anything ‘ which the sad oiroumstanoes of xny Lord’s life 
may have put into my hands.’ {Lansdowne Bqus& MSB* P. 27*) 

• See a somewhat cryptic correspondence between Temple and Lady 
Chatham in April-May 1768. (CfrentnUe Papers, iv, 280-^> 289-90.) 
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came in as an undivided party and swamped tlie Ministry, in 
direct opposition to Chatham’s declared intentions. Never- 
theless Chatham’s three supporters still hoped against hope 
that he would once more lend the glamour of his presence to 
revive an already discredited adm in istration. ‘ There is such 
a deference paid to him,’ wrote Franklin, ‘ that much business 
is delayed on his account, that so when entered on it may 
have the strength of his concurrence or not be liable to his 
reprehension if he should recover his ability and activity.’ 
The King himself was equally faithful : he also wanted Chatham 
to gild for the nation the bitter pill of a ministry made up of 
Bedfords and ‘ King’s Friends.’ He refused to listen to his 
requests to be allowed to resign, and authorized the Privy 
Beal to be placed in commission for the transaction of some 
indispensable business and then immediately restored to the 
ailing minister.^ He was even credited with the intention 
of creating Chatham Duke of Kent to manifest his continued 
confidence in him.® Like many of his subjects, George III 
thought Chatham’s illness was ‘ political gout ’ and could easily 
have been overcome by a vigorous effort.® He appealed to him 
by his services in the late memorable war to lend his aid in 
attaining objects ‘ such as would almost awaken the great 
men of this country of former ages and therefore must oblige 
you to cast aside any remains of your late indisposition.’ 
But throughout most of 1768 Chatham remained fixed in 
hopeless apathy at Hayes, and when at length he was stirred 
to a sudden decision it was not to retmm to business but to 
resign. 

After his whole ministry had been metamorphosed and 
almost every object dear to him given up, the immediate 

^ Lord Bottetort wished to have a privy seal ompowering him to set up a 
brass-foundry in Oiouecstershiro. His project being opposed, he insisted 
on his right to bo heard before the Lord Privy Seal. Accordingly three Privy 
Council clerks wore appointed to hold the Seal on commission, hoard the case, 
and restored the Seal through Lord Camden to Chatham. The correspondence 
on this subject shows plainly Chatham’s distress of mind and punotiho about 
small legal trifles, very unhke his real scH. (Clmihim Oorr. iii.) 

* Manners, Qranby, p. 326. 

• During 1767 the PMic AdveHk&r was full of anonymous attacks on 
Chatham as * the pensioner on crutches * and * the little earl* 
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causes of Gliatliam’s resignation seem comparatively trifling. 
The first was the removal of his favourite general Amherst 
from the government of Virginia and the appointment in his 
stead of Lord Bottetort, a bankrupt peer of a shady reputa- 
tion, who had private schemes of his own to promote in America. 
Amherst, it is true, was an absentee governor, while Bottetort 
intended to reside in his province ; but Cliatham appears 
to have thought a direct blow was aimed at himself through 
his friend.^ The other cause was certainly more serious : 
Shelburne, the only convinced supporter of Chatham’s American 
policy in the Cabinet, was suddenly told by Grafton that 
American affairs wore henceforth to be taken out of his hands 
and put under a third Secretary of State. Shelburne naturally 
took this as a notice to quit. The news of those two events 
seemed to act as a sudden jet of cold water on Chatham, to 
restore him to sanity, and make him at last take stock of his 
position. Grafton himself was nervous how ho would take 
the news and came to visit him at Hayes, but had to content 
himself with a message hy Lady Chatham that her lord would 
never consent or concur in the step of Lord Shelburne’s removal, 
which he thought contrary to the King’s service, and that 
Amherst’s dismissal seemed to him equally unhappy and 
unfortunate. Three days later Chatham sent Grafton his 
formal resignation. Grafton urged him to withdraw it ; 
the King wrote to ‘ insist ’ on his remaining. But this time 
the royal commands had no effect. ‘ Totally disabled as I still 
am,’ ran Chatham’s final answer, ‘from assisting in your 
Majesty’s Councils, under this load of unhappiness I will not 
despair of your Majesty’s pardon, while I supplicate again on 
my knees your Majesty’s mercy and most humbly implore your 
Majesty’s royal permission to resign that high office.’ On 
October 14, 1768, Chatham laid down his last office under the 
Crown. 

All the high hopes with which Mr. Pitt was filled, when he 
drove to London at such a rate two years before, had been 

‘ Theto was much justification for Amherst’s supersession, for America 
req^uired resident governors at tins time* But Bottetort in Virginia was an 
even worse arrangement than Amherst out of it. 
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dashed. The Ministry which was to nnito ah parties had 
begun by excluding tliree of the most powerful sections in 
Parliament, and had ended as a forcing ground for tho breed 
of polil'icians wdio within a few years were to threaten almost 
every liberty won for the Parliament and people of England 
after more than a century of straggles. On the Continent 
England, still isolated, faced a strong confederacy of foes 
watching for tho tirst chance of vengnance. In India iniquity 
still flourished miabashed. Tho beginnings of a good imdor- 
standing with America had boon crushed by a Cabinet of which 
the champion of American freedom was chief. Others who 
have known how to evoke the national spirit in times of danger 
have failed in a great ministry of peace. But Chatham’s 
failure in 1767 does not prove that ho could not have ruled his 
country in peace as well as war. In some respects he failed 
dismally and by his own fault. Ho misjudged the opportumty 
fox his northern alliance, and by his arrogance lost many who 
would have been a strength to his Ministry. But in the two 
chief tasks before him, India and America, he had no chance 
of proving his capacity. His illness made him infirm of purpose 
in advising, and lost him his control over an ill-assorted crew 
of men with no settled convictions. Yet, during the few 
weeks that he was himself, he imposed his own will upon 
them, and loft even the rebel Townshend abashed and awed. 
Had he remained himself, this might well have continued. 
His great mistake was the mistake of most men of strong will 
and stern purpose — believing that he could do aU himself. 
On that principle he chose his Cabinet, and, when his great mind 
gave way, that Cabinet, which contained no man of real force, 
failed him utterly and irretrievably. 
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In 1769 Ohatham awoke from his long sleep to a world he 
hardly recognised. His Ministry was the same only in name. 
Shelburne, who most nearly shared his views, had been 
ignominiously expelled ,* Grafton and Camden, though they 
stiU clung to office and sought consolation at Newmarket or 
in sullen silence, were out-voted on every question. The 
chief places had been usurped by a solid phalanx of the Bedford 
connection, taught by three years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
to abandon their chief’s haughty independence and bow to 
the King’s least commands. The real head of the Ministry 
was George III, who had at last satisfied the ambition instilled 
into him by Bute and the Princess Dowager. He appointed 
ministers and dismissed them ; he chose bishops, deans and 
regins professors without calling for any advice ; he arranged 
the business of the House of Commons and indicated the 
members to speak in debate ; he allowed no corporate will in 
his Cabinet, and would take no advice from a minister on matters 
outside his own department ; on general policy his decisions 
were unquestioned and final. Parliament was a docile instru- 
ment in his hands. The 1761 House of Commons, taking its 
colour from the Ministry of the day, had voted in turn for and 
against general warrants, for the Stamp Act and for its repeal, 

I 'Their hearts -were stirred ^thin them, when they heard his mighty voioe,’ 

24S 
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and at tho King's bidding bad approved tbe Peace of Paris 
and surrendered its ovm privileges ; but in 1768 it -was re- 
placed by a House yet more subservient. All the worst scandals 
of Newcastle’s day had paled before the open and unabashed 
bribery of that election, for which an ample civil list was found 
insufiicient ; while the treasures of India were poured out to 
find seats for nabobs, as prone as the King’s own candidates 
to take the side of prerogative. On the Northamptonshire 
election alone £30,000 a side was expended, and offers of £9 ,000 
for a borough were treated with derision. 

In a House so elected the constitution itself was no longer 
sacred. Jack Wilkes, whom George III had never forgiven 
for the attack in The North. Briton, had returned from his 
voluntary exile for the general election. He was sentenced to 
prison for ins libel, but w'as also elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex, whore tho freeholders were too numerous 
and too independent to bo bribed. His popularity would soon 
have vanished had ho been left alone, as Chatham had long 
before recognised ; ^ but the King was implacable and demanded 
his expulsion from the House. Lord North, who had succeeded 
Townshend as leader of the Commons, supported by the King’s 
men, at once complied. On February 3, 1769, Wilkes was 
expelled, on tho 16th he was ro-clecteil for Middlesex, and on 
tho 17th again expelled and declared incapable of sitting. 
Once more, on March 16, Wilkes was elected for Middlesex, 
and on the following day again expelled. For the fourth time, 
on April 13, tho electors of Middlesex flouted the wishes of the 
King and approved their choice of Wilkes. On April 16 
the Houso of Commons, not content with expelling Wilkes, 
declared that Luttroll — ^who had received only 296 votes to his 
opponent’s 1,143 — ^was the duly elected member for Middlesex, 
Tho House of Commons based its decision on its own resolution 
that Wilkos was incapable of sitting in Parliament ; but, 
although the House had incontestably the right of expelling 

* In 1700 Wilkos had ■written to Grafton asking f<w a pardoiL Chatham 
had advised taking no notice of tho application : it was an awkward bnsmess, 
ho said, host not meddled ■sdth. Wilkes had thereupon attacked Chatham for 
his * £inty heart,’ a stranger to ‘ tho sweets of private friendship and the fine 
feelings of hnmanii^ ’ ; but nobody mmded him then. 
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ono ol its o-wn tiumlic'r, it. t’ould iioi crcaii' un iiu'upui'ity to sit 
in I’arlianu'nt or provciit tin- free <’li(iici‘ 1*\ clivluiv of a mn.n 
not disqualilk'd by tho comiiuni iaw or any ('taniti'. In 
declaring Luttroll olodod, ihi« ono bnuioh of tlio logisla- 
tnro arrogated to dsolf flio provinci' of Kii-g, l^onls and 
Commoiia, and struck at' tho vory root of ro} insoniul i\ o govern- 
ment. Even Oofjrgo (iniivill-, ^^iiKt'sV fonnor advorsaiy, 
joined the llnt'kinghaiu Wliigs in proto ning a;;aiast aucli 
an unconstitutional procouling. 

Violence at Iionio was niatclu'd by iiieoinpotonee abroad. 
In August 17t5H Choiseul, who luul long boon wad mg for Ids 
opportunity, quietly uinx'xed I’orsiea-'UU aetjuisifion for 
Prance wliich to a great extent lu utralizod I bo valui' of Minorca 
to England. The Preueh would not have gone so far, wrote 
Bockford, 'had they not hei»n acquainted with the interior 
of our Cabinet ’ ; and li« wins right. Choiseul could afford to 
despise Grafton’s feohle attmupts to supply Paoli. the (tonsicau 
patriot, with arms, and to slight any ofiioiiil protests from the 
English Govommont, when JJedforti assured liim that nothing 
would iuduco Englaml to go to war.* In America ministers 
combined half-measuro-s of conciliation with provocative 
attempts at severity. Tho colonists had rebelled against 
Townshond’s taxes, tho total n'peal of which win? urged by 
Grafton, Granby, Conway and Caniflcn in 37t>'.). As a matter 
of principle, however, tho majority of tho Cabinet resolved to 
retain the single tax on tea, which brought the Crown no 
revenue and was as oflensivo to the Anu'ricans as all tho other 
taxes put together : to make matters worse, Hillsborough, tho 
newly-created Secretary for America, informed the colonies of 
this decision in a circular couched in most ungracious terms. 
Soldiers were quartered in rocaloitranfc cities, tho assembly 
of Massaohussotts was suspended, anil rcsoinlions of both 
Houses of Parliament were passed, putting into force in 
America obsolete laws of Henry VlJi’s tyrannical roign. 

* See Bedford’s letter o! Beeembor 1708 to Choltwiil in Btilfoni Correspond* 
enc^ Sii, 405* ^ Tho duke, it ie tnie* fluggiwte that th« t’nmch troopa ahotild quit 
Coirsio^ but insists so unctuously on tho pacific disposition of the Ministity, 
in which his own friends woio predominant, that Choiseul wisely disrugardsd 
thd suggostiem. 
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Instead o£ being the patriot king as Chatham had conceived 
him, informed by tho groat council of the nation and inspired 
by tho people’s minister, George III, employing his mimstors 
as clerks and his Parliament as an assemblage to record the 
expression of his prejudices, had pitted himself against the 
people of the British Empire. In such a fight the odds were 
in his favour. 

Ne%'er [vnrote one anxiously watching the trend of opinion in 
England], never was pubhc virtue at so low an ebb nor ministerial 
inlluence (by means of places, pensions, &c.) so unlimited. Never 
were people so unarmed, so unskiEod, so unprepared to exert force, 
nor the administration so well furnished with every means of sub- 
verting the constitution, . . . never did ministers attempt to 
establish despotism, possessed of such power, or supported by such 
regular, well-disciplined force.^ 

Tho people of England wore as yet like sheep without a shop- 
herd. The Whigs and followers of Grenville had no large views 
and were incapable of sustained efforts. Attached to the old 
shibboleths of party, these politicians were blind to the need of 
new and heroic methods to meet a danger new in the experience 
of all men living. Even this party loyalty, to which Burke 
clung with such pathetic confidence, sapped by habits of 
Asiatic luxury and the subtle poison of corruption, was not 
always proof against temptation; and, in consequence, the 
best men were inclined to suspect their neighbours of treachery. 
The people, who suffered most, being hardly articulate, threw 
themselves into the hands of the demagogue who could shout 
the loudest or stab in the dark most venomously. Men like 
Wilkes, ‘ Junius ’ or Parson Home were tho chief adversaries 
of the King's policy, and the leadership of such men provoked 
riots and violence, which merely served as an excuse for further 
oppression. Cities and counties sent up petitions and remon- 
strances, signed in one case by 10,000 freeholders, against the 
Middlesex proceedings ; but more significant of the country’s 
temper were the savage tumults at Exeter, from which the 
Duke of Bedford was barely rescued alive, and the mob law 

' CoUeciions of Htsforical Society^ 6th Sciiee, vol. ix, Trumbvll 

Papers (W, S, Johnson to W. Pitkm, Soptomber 18» 1769). W, B* Joimsoa 
was the agent for Maesachusotts in Iiondon. 
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in Brentford and in London. ‘ We already boar,’ WTote the 
same observer, ‘ many cry aloud oven for tbo blood of those 
by whom they believe the liberties of the nation have 
been attached and its honour sacriliced.’ In America, where 
the people were better educated and more independent, the 
symptoms were oven graver. The riotous crowds were loss 
bloodthirsty, but better disciplined and more representa- 
tive of tho whole community. By an organized movement 
the merchants had within a year diminished tho value of the 
English trade by throe-quarters of a million sterling; the 
King’s law was being treated with open contemjit ; tho fooling 
for union was growing in the provinces, and indopondoueo was 
already being talked of. The loaders wore no demagogues, but 
men of upright character and a full sonso of responsibility. 

At the end of April 1769, when Luttrell had boon duly 
‘elected’ for Middlesex, Chatham’s understanding, after a severe 
fit of the gout, returned to him. Already in tho previous 
November he had become reconciled to Temple and from 
him had been receiving accoimts of tho Wilkes affair.^ 
He quickly gauged how sorious a blow had boon struck at 
the representative system, what a victory gained for tho arbi- 
trary power of the Crown, and, while maintaining his private 
opinion of the ‘ blasphemer of his God,’ rose in indignant 
protest against ‘ any power in this country measuring the civil 
rights of the subject by his moral character or by any other 
rule but the fixed laws of the land.’ He lost no time in making 
known this opinion. Ehrst he saw his remaining friends in 
the Cabinet. Camden told him that he had never approved 
of the action taken by the House of Commons.® Granby, 
a blunt soldier and no politician, without approving had simply 
followed his leader,® but was staggered by a conversation 

1 Seo Winstanloy, Chcctham and the Whig Opposition, p. 284, note* 

® Camden’s conduct in the whole business was weak or even worse. On 
has own admission he at first never told the Cabinet how much he disapproved 
of the Wilkes proceedings but * hung his head ' in silence. Even the las: views 
of Cabinet responsibility then current do not excuse this silence. Novertheloss 
it may be said for him that, when directly asked hy Grafton for a legal opinion 
on the right to petition against the Middlesex election, under Chatham’s 
prompting he gave a clear answer in its favour*. 

* Manners, Chwnhy^ p. 838. 
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with Chatham at Hayes, which he at once reported to Grafton. 
No direct communication passed between Chatham and the 
Pirst Lord, who had sinned too deeply to be forgiven. Chatham, 
it is true, had implored Grafton to remain at the head of the 
Mnistry, but not in order to abandon every principle in Indian, 
American and domestic pohey that he held dear. He was 
unfair, perhaps, to the man who had only consented to stay 
on his own urgent entreaty; but Chatham rarely showed 
pity to men of infirm purpose, and allowed no ties of gratitude 
or friendship to restrain his wrath against those by whom he 
thought the country betrayed. 

On July 6, after one more attack of gout, he felt able 
to take coach and repair to Court, to tell the King himself 
what he thought. His sudden appearance, when the world 
had hardly heard of his recovery, came like a thunderbolt. 
Courtiers, who had thought themselves well rid of him, stared 
aghast as at a man risen from the dead. Ministers who had 
boon assured by Mansfield that they were secure, ‘unless 
that madman Lord Chatham came and threw fireballs in 
the midst of them,’ quaked before his terrible gaze. The 
fireballs could be anticipated, for he was distant and haughty 
to Bedford and Grafton, though he embraced Granby warmly. 
The King professed to be glad to see him, and whispered him to 
wait and attend him in the Closet. Hero, after an exchange 
of courteous compliments, Chatham made his displeasure 
known to his Sovereign. He blamed the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on Wilkes, the conduct of American afifeirs, 
and the stiU unredressed grievances of India. He might have 
occasion, he warned the King, to dissent from his measures in 
Parliament— not, however, from any personal views or from 
any ambition for office, which had been entirely killed by 
bis last illnoss — but because he stood for the defence of the 
constitution that had been violated. George III listened 
graciously but made no comment. After twenty minutes they 
parted, never again to meet face to face.^ 

The champion of the people had thrown down the gage 

^ TIte best acoount of this ooaversation. is ia Graftom, Memoirs, p. 236 ; 
Wslpole, the Gre/mOe Papers, and the BoakinsTum Memoirs also give points. 
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of battle to the King, henceforth hirf real adversary. The 
world at large soon learned that ho had couio back ‘ high in 
spirits and in fury.’ The throe grand points, to which all 
efforts should, he thought, be diroctod, wore tlorsica, Ainorica 
and the right of election as a constitutional principle. Of 
these the last far transcended the others in imjiortanco. The 
preparations for war of France and Spain were alanniug enough, 
‘ but, sir,’ he said to one in his grand, swooping manner, ‘ if 
they were to land on the coast of Sussex to-morrow, we will 
not stir a stop to oppose them till this doop wound in our 
constitution is healed. Sir, I had rather be a slave to Prance 
than to a fellow-subject.’ ‘ You think thou, my lord,’ ho was 
asked, ‘ that this Parliament may be dissolved ? ’ ‘ May, 
Sir ! it must, it shall be dissolved.’ ^ For the rest of tho year 
he was busy gathering his forces for the fray, much helped in 
the business by a Kentish neighbour, Jolm Calcraft. This 
man, the son of an attorney at Grantham, had entered the Pay 
Office under the patronage of Fox, but during tho Seven Years’ 
War threw up that post for an army agency. By his punctuality 
and probity he gained many friends in the army, including 
Granby the commander-in-ohief, and amassed groat wealth by 
his government contracts and judicious speculation in tho 
funds with Fox and Eigby. His rent roll amounted to £10,000 
a year in 1767, when he had an estate at Ingress in Kent and 
had bought up the Wareham property of Chatham’s cousin, 
John Pitt of Inoombe. In 1763, when Sbelbumo perpetrated 
his ‘ pious fraud ’ on Fox,® Calcraft left his old patron to enlist 
with Shelburne under Pitt’s banner, and, until he died in 1772, 
rendered his new chief untiring service. He was eyes and ears 
to him m collecting early iofonnation of the Mioistry’s plans, 
and helped to keep him m touch with all sections of the 

^ Burke, Gorrespondmee, i, 215; Eockmgkam, ii, 142. 

® Shelburne used this expression to account for the report he spread of Eox’s 
Intention to resign the Pay Office. Pox could see the Jhaud, he said, but was 
daitnned if ho could find any piety in it, Shelburne was never allowed to 
forgot the * pious fraud,^ and the ffistrust which he seems to have inspired in 
most of his contemporaries was partly due to this oiroumstanco. Shelburne 
was evidently not a trustworthy man, but in ^s oircumstanoe his worst fault 
was to repeat an unguarded conversation of Pox. (See Pitzmaurioe, Shelburne, 
i, 130 sgj.) 
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Opposition in Parliament and the more extreme parties in the 
City and elaewhoro. In this work he was materially assisted 
by Philip Francis, the St. Paul’s boy in Pitt’s department, who 
had since been transferred to the War Office. Hero Francis 
wormed out secrets, which ho handed on to Caloraft, often 
with the request that the information should be sent 
anonymously to Oliatham. Owing to his official position he had 
rare facilities for attending debates in Parhamont, and used his 
opportunity for Chatham’s benelit by making some of the 
best reports we have of his speeches and publishmg them abroad 
for all tho world to know the great earl’s views. And all the 
while, under tho shadow of a name — ‘ Junius ’ or ‘ Domitian ’ — 
he stood wielding a weapon even more terrible to his victims 
than Chatham’s thunderous eloquence : invectivo which still 
astonishes the world by tho purity and vigour of its language, 
and seemed to Chatham himself worth quoting as a specimen 
of oratory for his children.^ 

In choosing his allies, Chatham, true to his constant practice, 
oared nothing for their political complexion, so long as they 
were good men willing to fight by his side in tho cause of liberty 
and the constitution. Shelburne and his friends were heart 

^ Among Chatham’s letters at Chevening is one of March 1770, forwaiding 
to I<ady Chatham a paper by Domitiaii ‘ as a specimen of oratory for Wilkam.’ 
Junius’s ohp’t service to tho country was his clear statement of tho Middlesex 
election qut'Siion ; his letter to the King of Docombor 1709 did more harm 
than good, smoe it created a reaction in the King’s favour, Francis was moved 
by no high ambition in his support of Chatham and tho popular cause, but by 
the hope of promotion if Chatham returned to power. When he found that 
his connection with tho Opposition ‘ would never l(‘ad him to any solid advan* 
tago,’ he made his pc^aco with the Government and obtained a seat on the 
Council of Bengal (See his autobiography in Parko and Merivale, i, 364.) 
That Francis was Junius will probably never be susceptible of absolute proof, 
but the idontiUcation seems almost certain. Among tho forty-two people to 
whom tho authorship of the Junius letters has been attributed is Chatham him- 
self. (Bc^o o.g. DMiii Review, xl, 1-18.) When Lady Hester Stanhope 

was asked her opinion of this suggestion she answered oracularly, ‘ My grand- 
father was perfectly capable and likely to write and do things which no human 
being would dream came from his hands.’ On the other hand the younger 
Bookford (* Vathek ’ ), who always spoke of the Pitt family as If he were one of 
them, when asked if the Letters were by Chatham, replied, * Most docidodly not ; 
none of us ever for a moment thought that they were, and, if they had, we 
should certainly have known it.* The idea indeed is so fantastic, so unhke 
anything else known of Chatham, and so devoid of evidence, that it is hardly 
’Worth d^ussing* 
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and soul "with him. He cemented the ronowod alliance with 
Temple and Grenville by a state visit to Stowe and Wotton, 
and was observed on his way thither by the sage of 
Beaconsfield driving a jimwhiskoe and followed by two 
coaches and six with Lady Chatham, the chddron, and a 
train of twenty servants. GrenvUlo, who in Chatham’s eyes 
had atoned for past faults by his conduct on tho Middlesex 
election, brought over with him a small but able following, 
prominent among whom was the young Scottish lawyer 
Wedderburn. 

Reconciliation with tho Rockingham Whigs was a harder 
task. Their ancient leader, tho poor old Duko of Newcastle, 
who would have welcomed Chatham, had died in November 
1768. To the last he was busy writing, complaining and 
intriguing, but he had outlived his power. ‘ This morning died 
the Duke of Newcastle,’ wrote Bristol to Lady Chatham, ‘ an 
event which wiU make no alteration but with regard to the 
university of Cambridge, which has a Chancellor to choose ’ 
a pathetic epitaph on ‘ the one too powerful subject ’ who in his 
day had appointed every tide-waiter and riding officer in the 
kingdom, ]^d made and unmade mombors of Parliament, and 
created bishops and ministors of state to suit his own good 
pleasure. We take leave with regret of tho kindly, garrulous, 
incompetent old man, who would have been beloved by all 
had he not aspired to be the ruler of a great nation. But his 
party remained, thanks largely to his untiring energy, and in 
the late proceedings had presented a united front against 
those who attacked the constitution. In his enthusiasm for 
the cause they upheld Chatham chose to forget their leader’s 
insult to him in 1766, spoke of Rockingham’s ‘ knot of spotless 
friends such as ought to govern the country,’ and made overtures 
to them through Temple, Keppel and Saunders. ‘ Whatever 
differences may have been between us,’ he said, * they must 
be forgotten. . . . When the contest is pro aris et fods . . , 
the state of the nation is such that all private animosities 
must subside.’ In these utterances Chatham took an unduly 

’ Burks’s ezpresdon for a vshiole vUoh appears to hare been a tandem. 
See also Ishboome, PHt, p. 4. * OhaOwn MSS. 24. 
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sangnino view of the Eockinghams’ energy and zeal for co- 
operation. Burko himself, the master mind of tho party, 
adnntf.ed ‘ the coldness and dilatoriness of many of our friends 
in thi'ir manm'r of acting,’ and lamented that unscrupulous 
demagogues ‘ take tho lead to which others are entitled, and 
they soon como to a power not natural to them, by the 
romissness of those who neither know how to be effectual 
friends or dangerous enemies or active champions in a good 
causi'.’ Chatham was almost as odious to Burke as the dema- 
gogues — ^Chatham, with bis ‘ significant, pompous, creeping, 
explanatory, ambiguous ’ language, and his politics, ‘ to keep 
hovering in air, over all parties, and to souse down where the 
prey may provi* best.’ 1 Burke was afraid, with reason, that 
if Chatham joined them it would be to lead them, and he 
preferred his inarticulate marquis as a figure-head. Savile, ono 
of tho most public-spirited members of tho party, was equally 
cautious, and the Duke of Eichmond was afraid of association 
with tho Grenvilles. Accordingly Eockingham held coldly aloof, 
and when Chatham, feeling at the moment too infirm to make 
the journoy to London, begged him to come to Hayes to talk 
over plans, replied haughtily that he lived in Grosvenor Square.^ 
But Chatham was not lightly put off; though unsuccessful 
in forming an open allianco with the Eockinghams, before 
tho mooting of Parliament he had explained his own views 
and had heard enough of theirs to make concerted action 
possible. 

Next ho attempted to make a breach in the Ministry itself. 
He could count on Camden ; but Granby, though staggered, 
was still undecided. Chatham attached extraordhiary import- 
ance to gaining Granby. Though not prominent in Parlia- 
ment this fine soldier had considerable family influence and 
tho same kind of reputation with tho general public for taking 
sound, unprojudicod views as tho eighth Duke of Devon- 
shire with his generation. In the country, which Chatham 
was bent on arousing, no resignation was likely to create 

' Oweapondenice, i, 230 ; seo also pp. 206, 196 and pastim, 

* Walpole, Memoirs, oonfimusd by Add. MSS. 36375, t 19 (quoted by 
jTInstanley, Ohadihom and the Whiff Oppoeition, p. 290), 

vuu u. S 
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so deep an impression as {ii'aab3''s. Ho was tliorofore 
urged by Chatham and Calerait to resign, and to resign 
at once before the Ministry was prepared for the blow or he 
himself could be talked over ‘ at the place whore it rains 
snares.’ But, though still more shaken, lie was persuaded 
by Grafton to postpone Iiis resignation until the session had 
begun. He and Camden both waited for Chatham’s first 
speech to give them the final impulse. 

On January 9, 1770, Parliament was opened. Tumults 
in the street greeted the King on his way to the House, and 
Lord Mansfield was mobbed. At the entrance to the House 
of Lords a great crowd had collected and was precipitated 
pell-mell inside as soon as the doors were opened. Among 
others who were thus rudely thrust in was one Cradock, who 
has recorded his experiences of the day. Ho was given a seat 
by his friend Lord Carlisle between himself and another poor, 
whom he did not at first recognise, and, after a vain attempt 
to leave when the King retired and candles were lighted, 
resigned himself to sit out the debate fasting. In his Speech 
the King passed lightly over American and foreign affairs, said 
nothing about the popular discontents, but descanted in the 
language ‘ of a ruined grazier ’ on ‘ tho distemper among the 
homed cattle.’ ^ After the Address, which reprobated the 
Americans’ ‘ unwarrantable ’ conduct, had been duly moved 
and seconded, Cradock’s neighbour, whom he now recognised 
as Lord Chatham, got up to speak. He had heard, he said, 
with great concern of the distemper among tho cattle : not 
the cattle, however, but the alarming state of the nation had 
called upon him, forced him to come forward to pay the debt 
he owed his countiy until his latest breath. Abroad tho outlook 
was disquieting and in America no less so. 

I have not altered [quoth he] my general ideas with regard to 
the principles upon which America should be governed. I own I 
have a leaning towards that country, I love liberty wherever it is 
seated, it is a plant that ought to be cherished ; and that country 

* The Dohe of Grafton and Lord Grosvonor, whose matrimonial troubles 
were public property, were ironically complimented on the King’s feeling 
aUnsion to &eir case. 
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was settled upon ideas of liberty, and, to use the language of Scripture, 
the vine has taken deep root and spread through the land. I own 
they have done wrong m many things, yet I would not use so harsh 
an expression as to talk of ‘unwarrantable combinations.’ Two 
millions of subjects should be treated more candidly. . . . But the 
seat of the wound is at home : the notorious dissatisfaction expressed 
by the whole English nation is not to be allayed by soothing ad- 
dresses, ... it must be examined into by the peers, the hereditary 
councillors of the long, whom they call cousin and have the right to 
kiss his cheek. 

If the peers neglected their duty, he warned them, quoting from 
Robertson’s ‘History of Charles V,’ ^ the same fate might befall 
them as had overtaken the grandees of Spain, who were shorn 
of their own authority after helping the king to destroy the 
Cortes. He concluded by a motion to take into consideration 
the causes of discontent and especially * the refusing, by a 
resolution of one branch of the legislature only, to the subject 
his common right and depriving the electors of Middlesex 
of their free choice of a representative.’ Though the report 
of Chatham’s words does not give that impression, this speech 
was a failure. He had been looking forward to this day for 
weeks and had been over-anxious lest the gout should keep 
him away : in consequence he was disconcerted and hesitating 
in his utterance ; and, owing, it was said, to the loss of teeth, 
his voice was much lowered. Gradock, who had heard Mr. 
Pitt at his best, was disappointed and so was Chatham him- 
self. Turning to Oradock as ho sat down, ‘ Have you ever 
heard me before ? ’ he demanded of him. * Not in this House, 
my lord.’ ‘ In no House, I hope,’ said Chatham, ‘ have I ever 
before so disgraced myself; I feel quite iU and have been 
alarmed and annoyed this morning before I arrived ; I scarce 
know what I have been talking about.’ 

Chatham’s voice stirred Camden, who rose to make an 

^ Tbo late Mjr* Oladstono was not the first great statostnan to increase the 
sal© of a book by public allusion to its merits. In consequence of Cbatham’s 
praise Bobertson’s book was advertised in Amorxca as * praised . . , quoted 
and mcommondecl in the British House of Lords by the most iUuminated and 
illuminating of all modern patriots, Wm. Pitt, now Earl of Chatham.* (New 
Jersey Archives, i, xxvii, SI6.) 
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amazing confession of his own weakness in the Cabinet. Often, 
he said, had he drooped or hung his head in council and dis- 
approved by his looks those steps which he knew his avowed 
opposition could not prevent. After declaring himself in 
favour of Chatham’s amendment to the Address, if, added he, 
in the character of a judge he were to pay any respect to 
the unconstitutional and illegal vote of the House of Commons 
he should look upon himself as a traitor to his trust and an 
enemy to his country. The effect of this bombshell in the 
ministerial camp was not diminished by the legal precedents 
quoted by Mansfield against Chatham’s motion, the fears he 
expressed of a dispute between the two Houses, or his solemn 
declaration that his opinion on the proceedings of tho House 
of Commons was locked up in his own breast and would die 
with him. But his speech had one good result that it brought 
up his old adversary once more. This time Cradock was not 
disappointed. On the spur of the moment Chatham poured 
out a torrent of eloquence that utterly astonished ; the change 
was inconceivable, the fire had kindled, and the House was 
electrified. 

Talk not of precedents [he cried]. I have listened to a miserable 
series— I disregard them aU— they are so many faUararas fixed against 
the adamantine wall of the constitution. I shall not follow the 
lawyer into the dusty scraps of antiquity. ... I boast a sovereign 
contempt for them. I have, 'tis true, read the Petition of Eight ; 
and, my Lords, there is one plain maxim, to which I have invariably 
adhered through life, that in every question in which my liberty 
or my property are concerned, I should consult and be determined 
by the dictates of common sense. But to search in all the flaws 
of antiquity with a curious mischief— to run into every offensive 
crevice and to wind and meander and spin some silky line, entangling 
our plain sense, and defacing those clearly delineated ideas, which 
should be fixed in every man’s mind and should direct his conduct — 
without which we can neither obey nor oppose with propriety— 
’tis insupportable — the English will never suffer it, I spoke of 
precedents, — 

and he brought out a stream of precedents from the Statute 
Book, quoting the Bill of Eights, and Magna Oharta itself, to 
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confound tho lawyer. As he rolled out the famous name of 
Magna Charta he was seized with a sudden inspiration : 

My Lords pie appealed to the successors of the men who had 
wrung it from the tyrant], my Lords, let us not degenerate from the 
glorious example of our ancestors, who obtained from their sovereign 
that great acknowledgment of national rights contamed in Magna 
Charta. Those iron barons (for so I may call them when compared 
with the silken barons of modern days) were the guardians of the 
people. Yet their virtues, my Lords, were never engaged in a 
question of such importance as the present. . . . Are all the generous 
efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious contentions . . . 
reduced to this conclusion, that instead of the arbitrary power of a 
king we must submit to the arbitrary power of a House of Commons ? 
If this be true, my Lords, what benefit do we derive from the ex- 
change ? Tyieniny, my Lords, is detestable m every shape ; but 
in none so formidable as when it is assumed and exercised by a 
number of tyrants. . . . Great pains have been taken to alarm us 
with the consequences of a difference between the two Houses of 
Parliament. . . . My Lords, five hundred gentlemen are not ten 
millions ; and if we must have a contention, let us take care to have 
the English nation on our side. ... If they desert their cause they 
deserve to be slaves. This Middlesex case is laying the axe to the 
root of the tree of liberty. Let us save this noble, this amiable 
constitution thus dangerously invaded at home. . - . Let slavery 
exist nowhere amongst us. It is of so dangerous, so cantankerous 
a nature, if it is established in any part of the dominions it will 
spread through the whole. . . . My Lords, this is not merely the 
cold opinion of my understanding, but the glowing expression of 
what I feel. It is my heart that speaks. 

He sank down exhausted, then, recognising Cradock for the 
first time, shook him by the hand. ‘ I hope now your lordship 
is satisfied?’ Cradock ventured to inquire. ‘Yes, Sir,’ 
answered Chatham with a smile, ‘ I think I have now redeemed 
my credit.’^ 

^ For this debate see Francis’s report, W. S. Johnson’s version in 
tho Trumbvit Papers (Massachuseits Mistoricdl Colteciiom, ix) and Grattan’s 
and Cradook’s Memoirs, Cradock’s acoonnt, circumstantial in some 
details, unfortunately does not specify tho substance of Chatham’s speeches 
and merely indicates the occasion as the opendng of Parliament shortly 
after the JiUddloBex election. But it can hardly he doubted that he refers to 
this debate ; after 1766 Chatham attended no other opening of Parliament 
but this one until 1777, when the Middlesex election was ancient history ; 
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This speech woi^ked wonders. On the same evening, in the 
Commons, Granby recanted his errors on the Middlesex election : 
Camden told Grafton he was hourly expecting to be dismissed. 
The whole Ministry was tottering, for Grafton also, though 
he made a bold front to Chatham in the debate, had long been 
sei'kmg an excuse to resign. But ‘ to awaken the King into 
a just sense of this perilous moment,’ Chatham saw that no 
breathing space should be allowed for recovery ; the blows 
must be struck thick and fast, the ‘ cobwob plea for time, 
urged by a hard-pressed minister, to whom moments may be 
safety,’ must be ignored. He himself worked like the madman 
Mansfield called him, throwing fireballs into the enemies’ 
camp. Once more he used every argument to induce Granby 
to resign on the spot. When Granby gave Grafton the twenty- 
four hours’ respite for which he begged, Chatham was in de- 
spair ; and only when news came that Granby would certainly 
resign next day was his ‘ heart enough at ease to sleep to-night 
upon the hopo of to-morrow.’ Camden was dismissed, but 
to Chatham’s chagrin, consented, until a successor was found 
to ‘ drag the Great Seal ... at the hoels of a desperate 

and Cradook’s siatemont about staroot tumults is inoidontally confirmed by 
Calcraft’s warning to Cbatbam, two days before, that there would be a great 
concourse of weavers at the opening of Parliament (Ohatliam Correspondence^ iii, 
376-7). It is true that Cradook’s story of Chatham’s failure in his first speech is 
not home out by the speech as reported by Francis ; but spooohos that read well 
sometimes sound haltmg and mefieotive in delivery ; moreover Horace Walpole 
and the French envoy, who heard the first speech, indirectly confirm Cradook’a 
account, both saymg that Chatham was not at his best on this day, and Walpole 
that his second speech was attacked by Sandwich for its rhetoric. The account 
of this speech purportmg to bo by Grattan cannot have been based on Grattan’s 
personal observation, for Grattan was in Dublin on January 9, and did not 
reach London till April 19. Possibly Grattan had an account of the second 
speech from his friend Boyd, and, as he several times afterwards heard Chatham 
speak, he may have written a version based partly on his own reoollootions of 
later speeches, partly on an account by Boyd. The passage in Grattan’s version 
about awakening the Kmg certainly occurred in a later speech. In the extracts 
from the speech given in the text, Francis’s version has been mainly used with 
additions from Johnson, who is particularly useful on the American passage, 
and a phrase or two from Grattan which, if not used then by Chatham, 
undoubtedly were in some speech of this session. Indeed, it is obvious that 
Chatham often repeated teUing phrases or ideas when speaking of the same 
subject, eg. ‘this venerable, this lovely constitution’ in his speech of 
December 9, 1762 (see above, p. 14.6), and * this noble, this amiable constitution> 
in the foregoing speech. 
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ministor.’ Lord Coventry and the Duke of Beaufort and two 
Lords of the Admiralty resigned ‘ for the honour of Lord 
Chatham and their country’s quiet.’ And while deserters from 
the Ministry were coming over to him, he was strengthening his 
own position by a formal alliance with the Rockiughams. 
Pocketing all false pride he paid his visit to Grosvenor Square. 
Even Burke and the marquis had to recognise that his voice 
alone was worth a host ; by the end of January Chatham 
could speak publicly of his cordial union with them ‘ upon a 
principle, which, I trust, will make our union indissoluble. 
It is not to possess the emoluments of government, but, if 
possible, to save the state.’ On January 27 Grafton himself 
abandoned his post.^ 

But Chatham’s most formidable adversary still remained. 
WhEe his ministers were deserting him, George III stood 
undaunted. With tactful words and judicious favours he 
kept many of the wayward in the ranks : he revived the spirits 
of his host by his own obstinate optimism, and filled up the 
gaps as soon as they occurred. To Charles Yorke he offered 
the Great Seal. Almost every reputable member of the bar 
had tacitly agreed not to accept a post from which Camden had 
been turned out for expressing his opinion on the Middlesex 
election ; but Charles Yorke had made the Great Seal the goal 
of ten years’ vacElation. At first even he, after a day spent 
in reflection, was shamed by his friends into refusing. But 
the King knew his man. On January 17 he caEod Yorke 

^ On Granby’s resignation and Camden’s dismissal see Winstanley, Chatham 
arid the Whig Opposition, 291-5, and tbo references there given. Mr. Winstanley 
passes a more severe judgment on the conduct of Granby, Camden, and Cbatham 
than is given in the text. Though Camden was to blame for not speaking out 
at the Cabinet (see above, p. 252, note), after he had seen Chatham in November 
he lot all the world know his opinion on tho Middlesex election (Orenvilk 
Papers, iv. 477-9). Chatham undoubtedly wished Camden and Granby to 
resign or bo turned out at the time most inconvenient to tbe Ministry, but be 
was quite frank about it and employed no underhand intrigue. ®Vom 
November 1769, at any rate, it was known to everybody concerned that Camden 
and Granby disagreed with the Ministry on important matters, and it then 
became a question of manosuvring for position. The King was anxious to have 
the nominal support of the two delinquents as long as it suited him ; Chatham 
wished their departure to be made wilii so much ostentation that it should shake 
the Ministry to its foundations.. 
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into the Closet, bewildered him with cmming appeals to his 
loyalty and the more powerful threat that, once refused, 
the offer would never be renewed, and sent him forth with 
the Great Seal in his pocket. Three days later Charles Yorke 
was dead : on the fourth, wrote his wife, ‘ the proper officers 
came for the Great Seal and the King and his ministers 
forgot that there ever was such a man.’ ^ Since with 
Yorke had died the only man both willing to take the 
office and capable of performing its duties, George III put 
the Great Seal m commission and made Mansfield Speaker of 
the Lords. When Grafton resigned, many thought that the 
King would be bound to have recourse to Rockingham or 
Chatham and agree to a dissolution of the parliament that 
had ‘ duly elected ’ Luttrell. But, sooner than dissolve the 
parliament that had registered his own decree, or take either 
Rockmgham or Chatham as his minister, the King told Conway 
he would abdicate or have recourse to the sword. Such heroic 
measures, however, were not needed, for in his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord North, George III had a man of proved 
capacity to be his mouthpiece. Chatham, in a speech delivered 
five years later, praised his financial ability and capacity for 
management in time of peace, but said that for a great crisis, 
‘ when the interests of a divided empire were to be reconciled 
and aU its springs to be put in motion,’ he was not the man,® 
Though not entirely devoid of convictions North was too 
indolent and good-humoured to press them against his royal 
master’s wishes: a man of imperturbable serenity, he was 
never at a loss in debate and always ready to supply a corrupt 
House of Commons with plausible reasons for following the 
dictates of self-interest : unlike most of the King’s Eriends, 
who were a greedy and rapacious crew, he never importuned 
the King for personal favours. On the first intimation from 
Grafton that he meant to resign, George III wrote commanding 
North to accept the Treasury ; and North at onne obeyed. 

1 A foDot acoouat of this Borro'wfal episode is gSven in Transactions of the 
Baydl HistorktU 8oasty, 3rd series, voL ii, ‘ The Eolipse of tbe Yorkes.’ 

^ From Oamier’s aoconnt of speeok of January 32, 1776, in Ajf. Btr. An^l, 
Oyr. Poim,t9% 
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Afti'.r ton years ol anxious endeavour Goorge III had at last 
seeurod the man fitted to play minister to his Patriot King. 

Thu.s the broach made by Chatham in his first furious onset 
had boon hastily repaired ; but this was only the beginning of 
a long campaign. For two sessions he hammered away un- 
ceasingly at King and Ministry, never acknowledging defeat, 
always hoping to arouse the country, even if he could make 
no iinprcssioii on the peers. But though his personal following 
had boon strengthened by Camden and a few other survivors 
of his Ministry, he was not woU supported by his auxiliaries. 
The Middlesex election was the only question on whieli the ill- 
assorted sections of the Opposition were at one. On America 
they all differed : the Rockingham Whigs, who alone had 
any voting strength in the minority, insisted on the right of 
direct taxation but waived it in practice, thus standing midway 
between Grenville, who was for enforcing direct taxes, and 
Chatham who denied the right.^ Again, the Eockinghams were 
always jealous of Chatham’s pre-eminence. Only a few weeks 
after the ‘ cordial union ’ they made much ado about altering 
the date of a motion to suit his convenience, fearing lest they 
should be thought to take their orders feom him.® His known 
abhorrence of their fetish of party was another grave cause of 
offence ; and Burke’s waspish allusion in his great pamphlet 
of April 1770 to ‘ the cant of “ not men but measures,” 
... a sort of charm by which many people get rid of every 
honourable engagement,’ was not calculated to make matters 
easy between the allies. Moreover the Whigs had little stomach 
for the strenuous fighting exacted by Chatham. Most of them 
were county magnates, who preferred their local interests to 
service in Parliament, where they were always beaten. Quarter 
sessions or the Mayor of Chichester’s banquets had to be 
attended ; a sudden thaw in February called away many ‘ to 
get the Httlo fox-hunting which the season allows,’® They 

^ W. S. Johnson {MaasacTmeMs Eistortcal Society 0th series^ 

voL ix^ 357 aqq,) says that the throe parties adopted the Bookingham position 
as a compromise. Bat Chatham norer admitted the right to tax America. 

* Winsfcanloy, Chatham and ihe Whig Opposition, p. 341 and note^ 

* Bookinghawji, ii, 178 ; Chatham Correspondence, 97» 
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felt they had satisfied the claims of patriotism if they engaged 
in set debates on the old linos of procedure, and had no con- 
ception of arousing new forces to help them in a desperate 
struggle. In spite of this lukewarm attitude Chatham was 
determined not to quarrel, if he could help it, with the only 
allies he had in Parliament. He continued to express trust in 
Rockingham’s zeal for liberty and warned Calcraft against 
* any tendency towards jealousies or animosities between 
different parts of the combined forces.’ But at times his 
impetuous nature bm-st forth in indignant exclamation. 

The Marquis is an honest and honourable man [he wrote after 
six months’ experience of the party’s timidity], but ‘ moderation, 
moderation ! ’ is the burden of the song among the body. For 
myself I am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and shall be 
a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the 
moderate Whigs and timid statesmen. 

The difference between Chatham and the Whigs on the 
cause and cure of the State’s ailments was in fact fundamental. 
While fully alive to the iniquity of the Middlesex election 
decision, they could see no other remedy for the evils it revealed 
in the parliamentary system than a return to tho old pre- 
dominance of the "V^ig party ; and regarded it more as an 
attack on their own privileges than as a symptom of constitu- 
tional decay. They could hardly xmderstand Chatham’s 
excitement when he called upon them to give up banquets, 
quarter sessions, and even fox-hunting, as if tho safety of the 
nation were at stake. This is exactly what Chatham did 
think. To him the cause of liberty, for which he was fighting, 
was a holy cause. To him there was nothing canting or ex- 
aggerated in the solemn toast proposed at the Guildhall to 
Lord Mayor Beckford and his old City friends : ‘ May tho 
wicked be taken away from before tho King, that his throne 
may be established in righteousness.’ The ease with which 
the Middlesex electors had been defrauded sot him thinking on 
the nature of the revolution accomplished by the King. From 
prerogative there was nothing further to fear — the Revolution 
settlement had seen to that ; but when he saw a House of. 
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Commons obediently voting whatever the King bade it he 
agreed with Junius that there was * everything to apprehend 
from undue influence/ Thence he was led to consider the 
soil in which this mfluonce flourished, a system of parliamentary 
representation whereby half the seats could be bought and 
sold in the open market or disposed of to docile followers of 
the Court, members of the House of Commons ‘ who so far February 
forget/ he said, ‘ what their privileges are that they have 
addend to the long list of venahly from Esau to the present day/ 

The Whigs could see no great harm in a system whereby they 
had profited in the past and hoped again to profit in the future ; 
but to Chatham it was a system whereby ‘ a great part of the January 
English people is deprived of the greatest advantage of the 
constitution/ In the second debate he attended after his 
return, he unfolded his remedy : 

The boroughs ... the rotten parts of the constitution . . . 
we must bear with patience, like the infirmities of the body, and 
submit to carry them about with us. The limb is mortified, but 
the amputation might be death. . . . Since we cannot cure the 
disorder, let us endeavour to infuse such a portion of new health 
into the constitution as may enable it to support its most inveterate 
diseases. , . . The representation of the counties is, I think, still 
prcsciwed pure and uncorrupted. . . . Permit every county to 
elect one member more in addition to their present representation. 

The knights of the shire approach nearest to the constitutional 
representation of the country.^ 

A year later he even agreed to the City’s demand for triennial 
parliaments, which he had at first resisted, as a method of 
bringing Parliament more into touch with the people whence 
it sprung.^ To the Whigs such revolutionary proposals were 
anathema. They wero as much alarmed at democratic reme- 
dies for the state of England as at the usurpation of the Crown ; 

^ Chatham’s son William, in introducing ins resolution for parliamentary 
reform on May 7, 1783, adopted this plan of his father’s and his expression, * the 
rotten part of the constitution,’ 

* On June 1, 1770, when the City ihanhed him for his stand on behah of 
purity of elections and reform, he pointedly refused to associate himself with 
the demand for triennial parliaments. On May 1, 1721, he announced to 
the Lords his conversion to the proposal. * 
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May 1, 4, 
14, 1770* 


and, thongli tlioy wcro willing io dglil fur lihi'rly in llioir own 
way, all thoir aristocralk* instinci.-? rcNnlfetl froni ilu' idoa iliat 
the people, for whom tho liberty wus ne.'iifd, >lionld mako its 
voice heard. When, for exiunple. (’hutiiuui said tluit tho 
people domanded a dissolution, Ilutdviughaiu soemed (o luok 
on that as an arguiuout against the ]in>jH»sal. t'hafliam, on 
the contrary, was striving all the time to inaki> (he pi‘0])lo 
articulate: ho encouraged the stout Yorksiuremen's jjetition, 
upon which their own county nuignati'S, the C.iAendislies and 
Rockingham, throw cold water : he uppro\ed, if he did not 
actually draft, tho outspoken reiuonsl ranees of the t’ity to 
tho IGng : in ono of his spoeelu's this ‘ seareerow of 
violoneo’ demanded of the Lords it they wi're wailing ‘till 
the nation assembled carries out htw own justice ’ ; ^ in 
another prayed, if tho broach in the cmistituiiou was not 
effectually repaired, that discord might prevail for ever. Ho 
prophesied among bis friends that if the laodt'raio reform of 
Parliament which he proposed were not soon granted, hcdoro 
the end of the century tho people would rise in savage revolt 
and take it for themselves. 

In the session, which lasted from January 9 to Slay 19, 
1770, Chatham took part in ton debates, often spi'akiug more 
than once in the same evening. Ho first seems to have hoped 
that tho hereditary counsellors of tlie Crowni might stand forth 
on behalf of the constitution abandoned by a corrupt House 
of Commons, but he soon despaired of tiio ‘ silken barons ’ 
and began to appeal to tho larger audience who read 
reports or accounts of Ins speeches.® Many of tho debates 
were originated by himself : on February 12 ho moved that 
the capacity of a person to bo olootod does not depend finally 
on the House of Commons ; on May 1 he brought in a bill to 
reverse the adjudications of the other Houso against Wilkes; 
on the 4th he protested against tho King’s answer to tho City 

' Aff. Etr. Angl. Oorr. Pot 490, f. 204 {* Nouvellos du ParJunwnt’). 

* On February 8, 1771, the ftmoh ambassador wrote to Ms Court ol 
Chatham : * II fonde toujouis I’eitet do sos discouts sur I’enthousiasmo da 
peuplo et 11 legarde oe moyon oommo lo soul qul puisao dohauffer los tdtes, 
animer les esprits et aoorottre les forces do I’opposition on liant ses intdrtts 
aveo oeux de la nation ’ {Ag. Etr. dn(ft Oorr. Pd. 490, f. 209). 
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Eemonstrance, and on the 14th he moved an address for a 
dissolution on the ground of tho kingdom’s dangerous state. 

Ho also warmly supported Eockingham’s motion for a com- 
mittee on tho state of the nation, Lord Craven’s proposal to 
increase the navy, the demand for tho Civil List accounts and 
George Grenville’s bill for a more judicial method of deciding 
upon controverted elections. Not content with speaking in 
a House where he was always in a minority, he more than once 
exercised the right of formal protest as a record of his disap- 
proval of the majority’s proceedings.^ The cankering sore of 
the Middlesex election was always uppermost in his thoughts, 
but every topic served his purpose of arousing indignation 
against those who plotted to undermine the nation’s liberties. May 1 , 
He seemed purposely anxious to provoke bis opponents and 
bring matters to a head by the violence of his language. 

It is said, my Lords, that the spirit of discontent has gone 
abroad ; I should be surprised if it had not . . . when a 
corrupt House of Commons inverts all law and order. . . . When 
a majority in that House becomes a mimster’s state-engine to effect 
the worst of purposes and to produce such monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional acts, one cannot help exclaiming in the language of 
Shakespeare : 

Me on’t I Oh fie I His an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

Though I will not aid the voice of faction [he continued], I will 
aid the just complaints of the people ; and whilst I have strength 
to crawl I will exert my poor abilities in their service ; and I pledge 
myself to their cause, because I know it is the cause of truth and 
justice. 

He thundered against * the riches of Asia that have been poured January 
in upon us and have brought not only Asiatic luxury but, I ^ 

* Chatlwiitt signed Ato protests of the Lords : (1) Ifebmaty 2, 1770, against 
Luttxcffs olootion! (2) also February 2, 1770, against Marohmont’s motion 
in support of the House of Conxmons; (3) May 1, 1770, against the rejection 
of Ms bin on tho Middlesex election ; (4) December 10, 1770, reprobating the 
tumult in tho House of Lords ; (6) February 14, 1771, on the conduct of the 
Falkland IslandB negotiation (J. E. Thorold Bogors, A Om^pkte CoBeclwa of 
Pratesl$, vdL E). 
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foar, Asiatic principles of government,’ and in contrast to 
March 2, these Asiatic principles recalled tho liberty of America, where 
the Ministry’s incompetence was equally glaring. ‘ 1 have 
been thought,’ he said, ‘ to be, perhaps, too much the friend 
of America. I own I am a friend to that country. I lovo the 
Americans, because they love liberty.’ Ho called for an 
inquiry into the supine attitude of ministers w'ho permitted 
Choiseul’s ‘ pacific campaign ’ in Corsica and oven condescended 
to alarm the merchants about tho state of tho navy by a melo- 
dramatic hint at some ‘ secret blow of hostility ’ contemplated 
by Trance.^ He told the ministers when they brought on a sur- 
Fehruary prise motion in support of the House of Commons at midnight, 
17, 1770. 1 constitution must be wounded, let it not receive its 

mortal stab at this dark and midnight hour, when honest men 
are asleep in their beds, and when only felons and assassins 
March 14, are seeking for prey,’ He declared that Camden had been 
dismissed for his opinion in favour of the right of election in 
tho people, and, when his words were taken down, ‘ neither 
denied, retracted, nor explained the words, but reaffirmed them.’ 
It was thought that he was anxious to provoke his adversaries 
to send him to the Tower for such words casting reflection on 
the King,® but they were wise enough not to gratify him. In 
the same debate on the Civil List debt, due to the enormous 
sums spent on corruption, he made a pointed attack on the 
King’s veracity, contrasting him, much to his disadvantage, 
with his grandfather.® In a debate in the following session 

November he Spoke yet more ominously of his sovereign. 

28, 1770. 

Is it that the King [he exclaimed], like a stranger in England, 
knows nothing of its feeling ? or that, encompassed with the com- 

' Louis XV was so indignant at tho animus displayed by Chatham against 
I'ranoe in tliis speeck that he wrote to BroglJo ; * M* Pit ost un fol ot fort 
dangerenx. Co qu’il a dit de nous mdritoroit la corde, ot roxdcutxon soroit 
dans tout autre pais. Quels oruels voisins nous avons Pt * (Boutario, Louis XV 
Oorrespondance Secrete, i, 408). The allusion was afterwards interpreted as 
referring to Spain’s attack on the Falkland Islands, which occurred two months 
later. But there seems no doubt that Chatham referred to France in his speech. 

^ Aff* Mr, Angt Corr, Pol. 491, i 187, 

* See above, p. 68. The younger Beofcford relates that Chatham privately 
characterized George XU as guilty of the greatest duplicity (Nm MontUy 
Magmmf bad, 168). 
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plaints of his people, they neither reach his heart nor his attention ? 
Strange unconstitutional insensibility, productive of despair, not 
loyalty ! — and when the people are obliged to despair, my Lords, 
the consequences must be terrible. In this conjuncture, so critical 
and so alarnaing, I hope something may happen astonishing, 
stupendous like a peal of thunder, or that some figure like that 
which 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd : — 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue — 

may open his eyes if they are closed and let in upon his mind the 
distracted and degraded state of his Empire. 

He was called to order: he stopped, and then said: *I am 
misunderstood. I said, if they are closed — but I now with- 
draw the condition and say they are closed and must be opened 
to the state of his Empire, to which he is a stranger.' ^ 

At the beginning of the session of 1770-1 Chatham's atten- 
tion was diverted from the Middlesex election by the serious 
outlook in foreign affairs. During the parliamentary recess 
the English settlement sent out to the Falkland Islands during 
Chatham’s own Ministry ^ was attacked by a greatly superior 
Spanish force and compelled to evacuate Port Egmont. News 
of the outrage was received in England early in September 

^ This passage is quoted in Grattan’s Memoirs, i, 231, 236, as part of the 
speech of January 9, 1770, to which it obviously does not belong (seo note ^ 
pp. 261-2, above). In his speech of May 1, 1770, on the bill for reversing the 
House of Commons adjudications on the Middlesex election, Chatham used 
very similar language : ‘ I am afraid, my Lords, this measure has sprung too near 
the throne — I am sorry for it, but I bopo his Majesty will soon open his oyes 
and see it in all its deformity,’ and ho was then called to order by Lord Pomfret. 
(Seo the report in Chatham Correspondence, iii, 451, confirmed in Aff* Bir. 
Angl Corr, Pot 492, 1 20.) But his impressive use of the quotation from 
2 Benry I V, i, l» is almost certainly to bo asenbed to the speech of November 28, 
X770. There exists, it is true, no report of this speech, merely an epitome by 
Walpole, who docs not quote this passage, though it would fit in with his 
description. But by a curious coincidence, in a letter wiitton the day before 
to Lyttedton, asking him to attend the debate (Phillimote, LytteUon, ii, 760), 
Chatham quotes the same lines from Shakespearo which Grattan ascribes to 
him and which it can hardly bo doubted he used in his speech next day. This 
is a good instance of Chatham’s habit of returning lovingly again and again 
to an idea or a phrase that pleased him. (See voL i, p. 270, note *,) 

See above, p. 223. 
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1770, but it was several montbs before the Ministry wore able 
to extract any form of apology from Spain, which was backed 
up by France : indeed England, though quite unprepared, 
seemed on the brink of war with both Bourbon Powers. At 
length, at the end of January, when Choisoul had paid tho 
penalty for his neglect of the du Barry by being suddenly 
dismissed, Spain made a grudging apology. There was, 
however, some ground for suspecting that even this was only 
obtained after a private hint had been given that no more 
English settlements would be made on the Falkland Islands.^ 
Chatham’s indignation at the insult to tho Grown, at the delay 
in obtaining satisfaction, and at its ambiguous character 
when it came, is not surprising. When one of tho ministers 
in the House of Lords excused the delay on the plea of con- 
Novembor sidering Spanish ‘ punctilios,’ — ‘ Spanish punctilios, indeed ! ’ 
22, 1770. thundered Chatham. * We are to be wonderfully tender of 
the Spardsh point of honour, as if they had boon tho com- 
plainants — ^as if ^y had received the injury. I think ho 
would have done better to have told us what care had been 
taken of the English honour.’ Still more was he indignant at 
the reticence of ministers. For months nothing could be 
dragged from them about the course of the negotiations. He 
had no patience with the inveterate habit of diplomatists to 
treat foreign affairs as some mystery, which could not be 
trusted to the uninitiated, and believed that the free play of 
public opinion was the greatest safeguard for a sane foreign 
policy. ‘ I despise the little policy of concealments,’ he ex- 
claimed in his first speech of the session ; ‘ you ought to know 
the whole of your situation ’ ; and, when he was blamed by 
supporters of the Ministry for indiscretion in revealing the 
nakedness of tho country, ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘ have I divulged 
that was not known to every coffee-house boy in Portsmouth ? ’ 

* Soo St. Paul of Ewart, H, 75, 129, 133-4, and Ohaffum Gorrespondence, 
IT, 71-2. It is clear from the conespondenoo, which took place in 1775 between 
Bochford and the Erenoh Court, that Bochlord himself, who was Secretary for 
the Sonthom Department, made no suggestion about evacuating the islands . 
but from the wording of do Gaines, '&o Erench ambassador’s, letter (St. 
Paul, ii, 134) there is ground for believing that other less responsible ministers 
dropped a hint to that effect as a sop to Spain. The subject was meutionod in 
tho House of Lords on January 20, 1776 (Part Biet. xviii, 167-8). 
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When ho was minister he had acted up to these principles.^ 

After Aborcromby’s disaster in 1758, as Shelburne reminded 
the House of Lords , 2 ‘ Lord Chatham caused every particular 
of that melancholy event to be announced in the Gazette in the 
very terms ho had received it. He did not confine himself to 
the more fact that an attack had been made and that it proved 
unsuccessful ; no, my Lords, he committed himself to the 
public. Ho did not look upon himself as responsible for 
victory. He laid the whole detail open to the inspection of 
the nation at large, and by so doing he ensured that confi- 
dence which a contrary conduct would have certainly deprived 
him of.’ 

In eight of the speeches he made this session he came November 
back to this subject of the Falkland Islands. The greatest of 
thorn was on November 22, 1770, a speech which to Dr. Johnson n, 1770 . 
seemed merely ‘ the feudal gabble of a man who is every day January 
lessoning that splendour of character which once illuminated February 
the kingdom, then dazzled and afterwards enflamed it.’ ® In 5 , 8, u, 
this speech ho was moved to wrath by tho Ministry’s boast of 
activity : even Newcastle’s activity after the capture of Mahon 22 , 1770 .™ 
seemed to shine in comparison with theirs. This ‘ boasted 
vigour of the Ministry ’ awakened in him memories of a very 
different vigour, when Mr. Secretary Pitt was giving his orders 
in tho Sevon Years’ War, and in tho days of his youth, when he 
fought with giants, Walpole and Carteret, to whose genius he 
paid noblo amends for past invectives.* It called up thoughts, 
too, of some of the great Englishmen who had indeed shown 
vigour in the past : Ealoigh, ‘ one of the bravest officers this 
or any other country ever produced ’ ; Ohvor Cromwell, ‘ who 
astonished mankind by his intelligence ’ ; and King William, 
the Great Dolivorer. He defended his own Gorman war, glori- 
fied Anson’s services at the head of the A d miralty, deplored 
the weakness of the fleet under tho present Ministry,® and then 

^ Seo, for example, vol i, p. 288 ; vol. ii, p* 18. ® May 10, 1776. 

* la the pamphlet, JPalklan£$ htanda (1771). ^ VoL i, p. 62. 

® Tho French envoy, in reporting this to Versailles, said Chatham was right 
in saying England had only twelve ships of tho Ime ready to put to sea, and 
advised him on that account to take up a hrm attitude with tho English 
Ministry. {Aff* Mtr. Art^L Corr, Pol 494, t 178.J 
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from the mellow experience of his thirty years of statecraft 
laid down the essential conditions of national safety. 

The first great and acknowledged object of national defence in 
this country [he said] is to maintain such a superior naval force at 
home, that even the umted fleets of France and Spain may never 
be masters of the Channel. . . . The second naval obje^ct with an 
Enghsh minister, should be to maintain at all times a powerful 
western squadron. In the profoundest peace it should be respect- 
able; in war it should be formidable, . . . The third object indis- 
pensable, as I conceive, in the distribution of our navy is to maintain 
such a force in the bay of Gibraltar as may be suffunent to cover that 
garrison, to watch the motions of the Spaniards, and to keep open 
the communication with Minorca. 

Self-help, as always, came first with him, but in tho circum- 
stances of his day foreign alliances could not bo nogli'ctod. 

When I compare [he seemed to muse aloud] the numbem of our 
people, estimated highly at seven millions, with the population of 
France and Spain, usually computed at twenty-five millions, I see 
a clear self-evident impossibility for this country to contend with 
the united power of the House of Bourbon, merely upon the strength 
of its own resources. They who talk of confining a great war to 
naval operations only, speak without knowledge or experience. Wc 
can no more command the disposition than tho events of a war. 
Wherever we are attacked, there we must defend. 

But, with all his talk of fleets and alliances, ‘ the internal condi- 
tion of the country ’ was the constant background to his thoughts : 

We may look abroad for wealth or triumphs or luxury : but 
England, my Lords, is the mainstay, the last resort of the whole 
empure. Are the grievances the people have so long complained of 
removed ? . . . My Lords, I myself am one of tho people. I esteem 
that security and independence, which is the original birthright of 
an Englishman, far beyond the privileges, however splendid, which 
are annexed to the peerage, I myself am by birth an English elector, 
and join with the freeholders of England as in a common cause. . , . 
It is not a ceremonious recommendation from the Throne that can 
bring back peace and harmony to a discontented people. That 
insipid annual opiate has been administered so long, that it has lost 
its eSect. Something substantial, something eSectual must be 
done. The public credit of the nation stands next in degree to the 
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rights of the constitution ; it calls loudly for the interposition of 
Parliament , . . [against] a set of men . . . who are known to live 
in not and luxury upon tLe plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, 
the helpless . . . the [set of] miserable jobbers of Change Alley 
or lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadonhall Street. . . . My Lords, 
the diihculty of the crisis calls for a wise, a firm, a popular adminis- 
tration. ... It must be popular that it may begin with reputation. 
It must be strong within itself that it may proceed with vigour and 
decision. But [he added, in gentle cnticism of Burke's apotheosis 
of party in ‘ The Present Discontents '] one formed upon an exclusive 
system of family connections or private friendships cannot, I am 
convinced, be long supported in this cotmtry. Yet, my Lords, no 
man respects or values more than I do, that honourable connection 
which arises from a disinterested concurrence in opinion upon public 
measures, or from the sacred bond of private friendships and esteem. 
What I mean is that no single man's private friendships or connec- 
tions, however extensive, are sufficient of themselves either to form 
or overturn an admimstration. I shall trouble your lordships with 
but a few words more. . . . Though we are not consulted, it is our 
right and duty, as the King’s great hereditary council, to oSer him 
our advice. Let me warn the ministers of their danger. If they are 
forced into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their heads. If by 
an ignominious compromise they should stain the honour of the 
Crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, let them look to the 
consequences, and consider whether they will be able to walk the 
streets with safety. 

In this session he also carried on a prolonged struggle with 
his old enemy Mansfield on the question whether a judge or 
a jmy should decide on the criminality of a libel. The legal 
authorities wore not agreed on the question. Jeffreys in 
Charles II's time, as might be expected, had entirely with- 
drawn from the jury the decision of criminality ; but in the 
trial of the Seven Bishops the jndges had left it to the jury, 
and Chief Justice Holt, the great judge in Queen Anne’s reign, 
had done the same. Under George II the judges had tried 
to recapturo this right from juries — successfully in Franklin’s 
case of 1783, when Chief Justice Raymond had told the jury 
they had nothing to decide except whether the paper com- 
plained of was published or not — and unsuccessfully in Owen’s 
case of 1752, where, after a strong pleading from Pratt against 
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the judges’ and prerogative laAvyers’ claim, the jury by their 
verdict maintained their right of deciding upon the criminality 
of a libel.^ In the case of Woodfall, the publisher of ‘ Junius ’ 
tried before him in 1770, Manstield clearly laid down that 
‘ ■whether the paper . . . was in law a libel was a question of 
law ’ and therefore no concern of the jury : other minor points 
arose on this trial, but this was the main point on which 
Chatham fastened.^ 

There was a constitutional reason of infinite moment to a 
free people why a jury should always determine what was or 

was not a libel. At that time nearly all the informations fox- 

libel were filed by the Crown against writers like ‘Junius’ 
opposed to the Government. Chatham saw that if Mans- 
field’s decisions were accepted as the proper interpretation of 
the law, the free expression of opinion in the press would be 
left entirely at the mercy of crown la'wyers and prerogative 
judges who chose to call a publication libellous, and then there 
would be an end to all liberty. Talcing his stand on the 
authority of great judges like Holt and of his own friend 
Camden, he denounced Mansfield’s doctrine as a novel and 
jpeoembor unconstitutional usurpation, and his directions to the jury as 
• eoni^aiy to i^^ and injurious to the 

dearest liberties of the people.’ Mansfield, always a timid 
man, eluded the encounter, in full security that the Court party 
would never abandon a judge who held such a nsefrd doctrihe. 
Chatham on this point had a serious quarrel -with the ‘ gentle 
warblers ’ : they were willing to aUow the past to go by default 
and to introduce a bin safeguarding the rights of juries for 
the future. But Chatham would not for a moment admit 
that the law of England ever had been as Mansfield laid it 
down, and was convinced that the introduction of a bill admit- 
ting it to have been so would simply strengthen the hands of 


wajon tnere wM jxo doubt. (State Trim, xvUL 1228 .) 
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the prerogative lawyers. ‘A tub for the whale thrown out 
by the scrceners ’ he called the Whigs’ bill, and fought strenu- 
ously for a declaratory bill. But he failed to persuade his 
own side oven to amend the bill by making it declaratory 
in Committee : and it was reserved for Charles Fox, then a 
brilliant supporter of the Mnistry, twenty-two years later to 
pass a bill embod 3 dng Chatham’s view.® 

One more attempt to rescind the resolutions of 1770 about Apra 30. 
the Middlesex election, and one more motion for a dissolution, 
and Chatham brought his labours of those two arduous sessions 
to a close. ‘ Wore I but ton years younger,’ he said m his last 
speech, ‘ I should spend the romamder of my days in America, 
which has already given the most brilliant proofs of its 
independent spirit ’ : so sunk were his hopes of recovering 
English liberty. The struggle against the new order of 
government, so hopefully begun m January 1770, had by 
May 1771 become desperate. The Opposition, far from gaining, 
were losing ground in Parliament and the country. The inte- 
rest in Wilkes was diminishing, and ‘ Junius’s ’ attack on the 
King had provoked a reaction. The Opposition forces were 
dwindling from death and desertion. In October 1770 Granby 
died ; in November Grenville, whose Contested Elections Bill 
was the solitary triumph of the Opposition, and whose skill in 
debate it was hard to replace. Soon after Grenville’s death 
his chief followers, Suffolk, Whatoly and Wedderbum, joined 
the Ministry. ‘ The part of Wedderbum is deplorable, of 
Lord Suffolk pitiable,’ sorrowfully wrote Chatham. He had 
especial cause to bo disappointed in Wedderbum, for whom he 
had secured a seat and overcome the Eockinghams’ prejudice 
against Scotsmen ; but they were better judges of the man 
‘ about whom there was something that even treachery could 
not trust.’ Death had also cut off Chatham’s old and trusted 
friend Beokford in June 1770. To Chatham he had always 
been a bulwark of strength by his knowledge of the City and 
Ms faithful support. He was, too, a good friend of the people, 

* Lantdomne Home MSS. P. 27. 

* »Soe Si(Ue TrioUi xx, €14 sqq , ; xxi, 861 sqq.f 971 Bqq (Brskibtto^s speocli) ; 

866 al$o tlio refereaoos ia the Index, under the heading * Libel’ 
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and had dared to remind the King of his duty in words still 
recorded at the Guildhall. At the moment of his death his 
loss was the more keenly felt by those who desired union in 
opposition, since he was the only man in the City who could 
hold the Wilkes and Horne Tooke factions from one another’s 
throats. By the beginning of 1771 Chatham was once more 
left almost alone. Lord Camden thought himsolf ill-used, 
and ostentatiously declared ho had no engagements with him ; 
Temple was at has old game of intrigue ; Shelburne went 
abroad on the death of his wife ; the Eookinghams would 
no longer act with him when the excitement on the Falkland 
Islands had died down. ‘ We are reduced,’ he wrote to Lady 
Stanhope, ‘ to a snug party of unhearing and unfeeling lords 
and the tapestry hangings ; which last, mute as ministers, 
still tell us more than all the cabinet on the subject of Spain 
and the manner of treating with an insidious and haughty 
power.’ ^ 

Chatham did little immediate good by the great speeches 
he made in these twenty- two debates of 1770-1. Even his 
hope of addressing the people through the House of Lords 
was to some extent frostratod after the beginning of the 
autunm session of 1770. The majority were so dumbfounded 
themselves at his philippic of November 22, so alarmed at the 
effect it might have on the public mind, that they incontinently 
revived the order against the presence of strangers in the House 
of Lords, and so made the reporting of Chatham’s speeches 
more difficult. On December 10, when Chatham was about to 
speak, ministerial peers enforced this order by driving out, in 
a scene of unparallded violence and uproar, even the members 
of the House of Commons who were waiting below the bar. 
Chatham vamly tried to calm the tumult and at last left the 
House in indignation. Next day he urged his friends in the 
House of Commons to resent the insult * with all the solemnities 
attendant upon the smallest collision of groat bodies in the 
Politic system . . . and mark the thing in the largest characters 

* la his speech of Noyombor 20, 1777, Chatham employed these tapestry 
haagings, which copieseated the defeat erf the Spanish Axmada, for one of his 
most telling efieots (see p. 322). 
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and strike the most without doors.’ ^ But nothing could be 
done to make the debates more public. This attempt to 
suppress the report of Chatham’s speeches was defended on 
the usual pleas of a brutal majority uncertain of its case. 

The King called him ‘ a trumpet of sedition,’ and ministers 
accused him of laying bare England’s weakness to her foes. 

The most important thing, he thought, was to lay bare England’s 
weakness to herself ; but he was as careful of the King’s 
just prerogative as any man and would never countenance 
faction that might hurt the country. Speaking of a proposal 
to hmit tlio King’s discretionary power of moving troops from Januaay 
Ireland, ‘ I would not,’ he said publicly, ‘ touch a feather of 
the prerogative. . . . The entire command and power of 
directing the local disposition of the army is the royal pre- 
rogative, as the master-feather in the eagle’s wing. . . . They 
have disarmed the impenal bkd, the ministrum fulmims 
alitem ’ : and privately : ‘ the man who advised the King 
to suffer such a disgraceful infringement of his prerogative 
deserves to lose his head.’ 2 Again next year, when his friends 
the City magistrates carried on the war against the Government 
to the length of refusing to back press-warrants, Chatham 
* frankly declared the fullest opinion against striking at the 
necessary means of public safety, be the popularity of it what 
it may,’ and asked ‘ how could I question the excesses of a 
lord chief justice, if I could hesitate publicly to demand why, . . 
any other magistrate in the kingdom took upon him to act in 
opposition to lawful authority and manifestly against the 
pubUo good?’ 

Chatham was not a great political philosopher. He does 
not, like Burke, elaborate an unchanging theory of government 
applicable to all circumstances. Like all the greatest states- 
men he was an opportunist drawing ‘ from the cabinet of his 
own sagacious mind’ inspiration for his treatment of the 
conditions he found existing. His opportunism indeed had a 
sure foundation. EEs political Bible was Magna Charta with 
the glosses and amplifications of the Petition of Eight, the 

* Lemdovm Bouse MSS. P. 27 (to ShelbnisA, undated). 

* Eistorkdl MSS. Oommission, XU, z, 34. 
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Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Bights, and Locke’s ‘ Essay on 
Government.’ ‘ I reverence and love the vliole frame of our 
wise constitution, whereof the transcendent and sacred right 
to free and independent election is the only sure basis,’ he 
jotted down as a rough note. But, uiihko Burke, he was no 
slave to the form of the constitution : he oared far more for 
its spirit of liberty. To preserve liberty ho would willingly 
give up old and introduce now customs. He is always glowing, 
always advancing with the changing conditions ot his time, 
and one may well believe that ho would not have feared the 
Novpmbor Prench Revolution, which made even his son blnicdi. ‘ I lovo 
28 , 1770 . peace,’ he once exclaimed, ‘but if our honour is to bo the 
expense of our tranquillity let discord reign. Wisdom is 
decisive : a seasonable decision quells a contest — like the 
discharge of a cannon in a tempest it commands tranquillity.’ 
‘ A scarecrow of violence ’ he called himself ; but with all his 
violence ho never lost his majesty. They called him madman, 
impracticable, seditious : but when the country was in danger 
many of the ministers themselves turned instinctively to the 
madman to save thorn. When a Spanish war seemed certain 
it was the almost universal belief that Chatham would bo 
summoned to conduct it or even to avert it. ‘ I am a moderate 
man,’ then wrote Stanley, no longer a whole-hearted admirer, 

‘ and yet there is nothing of which I am persuaded more than 
that his very name in ministry would bring Spain to what is 
required, and, if well managed, prevent a war.’ 

Grattan, who often went to hoar him in the House of 
Lords, says of this St. Martin’s summer of his oloquonoo : 

He spoke in a style of conversation, not, however, what I ex- 
pected ... his .style was not regular oratory, like Oicoro or Demos- 
thenes, but it was very fine and very elevated and above the ordinary 
subjects of discourse. He took a nobler lino, and, disdaining the 
low affairs of debate, his conversations were about kings and queens 
and empires. He appeared more like a grave character advising 
than mixin g in the debate. It was something superior to that— 
U was teaching the Lords and lecturing the King. He appeared the 
next greatest thing to the King, though injinit^y swperior. 

Others noted this mellower and more regal tone. Referring 
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lo the King’s contemptuous rejection of the City’s petition, May 4, 
he is related to have told the House how he would have acted 
in the King’s place. ‘ I should have wished the remonstrance 
to have been couched in pohter terms and turned with more 
elegance. But had I been in ofBce when it was presented by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, I should merely have smiled 
at them, and said : “ they are the good citizens of London 
who are bettor at imdcrstanding the essence of things than 
at drawing it up ” ; and this ho said with an air of good 
nature and popularity as of one used to captivate the good 
affections of a people.^ 

^ Aff. Efr. Angl. Cotr. Pol 492, 1 20 (‘Journal du Parlement’). The 
wax efliRv of Chatham in Westmmster Abbey seems to give that air of good 
nature and popularity. 
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AUTUMN DAYS 

I.— The Philosopher in tub N^illagb 

He who, thongh thus endued as wiih a st^nso 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whoso master-bios leans 
To homo-felt pleasures and to gentle sotmos ; 

More brave for this, that ho hath much to lore. 

WoEDSWOETH, ClioractcT of the Happy Warrior. 


Poe tlie last seven years of his life Chatham ceased attending 
Parliament regularly. Once he came to plead for greater 
toleration to the dissenters ; and he was always ready to spend 
his remaining strength on behalf of America, to avert or stop 
a fratricidal war or to prevent the total loss of the colonies. 
But for the heart-breaking task of arousing from apathy a 
generation bent on kissing the rod, ho was now too old and 
too infirm. Had he been blessed with allies as courageous 
and as jealous for Hberty as himself, Chatham might have 
found it easier to carry on the struggle without faltering; 
but when he surveyed the forces on which ho could reckon, 
a grave despondency for the nation settled upon his spirits. 

The times seem to me unsusceptible of system and impatient of 
counsel ... A headlong self-willed spirit has sunk the City into 
nothing ... the narrow genius of old corps' connection has 
weakened Whiggism and rendered national union on revolution 
principles impossible. . . . Farthest from such a scene of things is 
best for a man who is sure he can do no good, and who is under the 
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for money. To make matters womo, his aminity, charged upon 
the West India revcnncs, was alwaj's four or five quarters in 
arrear, since the King had imposed a prior char;.,o upon the 
fund for pensions to his brothers ; and, though nominally 
£3,000, it was reduced by fees and dniios to £3.000.^ In 1770 
his creditors raised a scandal by their outcry against him, 
and the Duke of Grafton and others accused the man who had 
resigned office, m spite of his own and the King's entreaties, 
of being anxious to return because of his debts.* Lord North 
had some compunction at seeing the groat minister pn>ssod 
by his creditors, and in 1775 proposed to make the annmty a 
real £3,000, but George III was not above the meanest revenge 
on one whoso conduct he termed ‘ abandoned . . . and void of 
the honourable sentiment of gratitude,’ and refusctd to con- 
sider any increase of pension ‘ until decrepitude or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition.’ To supply their 
needs Lord and Lady Chatham were rotluei'd to melancholy 
shifts. Thomas Walpole was asked in 1773 to buy back Hayes 
once more, but he refused, saying that ‘ a disappointed passion 
does not quicldy return.’ * Offi-rs to let it or Lurtou Pynsont, 
when Chatham returned to Hayes in 1774, wore equally un- 
availmg. The house in the Circus, Bath, was sold to Lord 
Clive, and outlying parts of the Burton Bynsent property to 
local farmers. Hollis and other friends with experience of 
farming were taken into counsel, and some of the womi ex- 

* Statement forvrardod by P. Jouvoiiool to Chatb.im : 

Quarter’s annuity . . £7/50 0 0 

Siibtract-^ £ a, d. 

Treasury foes . . 2 11 0 

Fees at the Polls • 4 10 6 

FcGS at the auditors' 0 10 0 
Foes to Tellers . 22 10 0 
Shilling duty . , 37 10 0 

U, duty , , . 18 10 0 

4^- land tax . • 150 0 0 

£215 12 0 

Leaving a not . , . £504 7 6 

^ {Ohutham MBS. 47.) 

» Aff. Efr. Ap<rl Oorr. Pol 400, f. 192; 404, 1 319. 

* Ohatiham MBS. 66. 
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travagancos of Chatham’s own estate-management were cut 
down. 

ThohO, however, wore more palliatives, and to stave ofl 
more iniportunaio creditors Lord and Lady Chatham had 
to borrow frooly from their friends. Among others, Coutts, 
the banker, advanced several thousand pounds. Temple 
another £1,000, and Jouvencol, an oflicial of the Privy 
Council Office, who for some years lived rent free at Hayes, 
£500. But the most accommodatmg of all w’ere their Somerset- 
shire neighbours. Captain Alexander Hood (afterwards Lord 
Bridport) and his wdfo, Pitt’s old friend Molly West, who with 
the help of the West family advanced over £10,000 on mortgage 
at per cent. ‘ I have gone to the utmost of my credit in 
raising the sums I have supplied your lordship with,’ wrote 
Hood in 1778 ; but neither he nor his wife seem ever to have 
had a moment’s regrot for these services. Hood once expressed 
to Lady Chatham a doubt ‘ upon the object of money transac- 
tions and I am fearful that they oftener occasion a separation 
of friends than promote closer ties of friendship. I am certain,’ 
ho continued, ‘this cannot happen between Lord Chatham 
and mo, but, unless Lord Pitt and your Ladysliip’s children 
are fully acquainted with the sum borrowed on the Burton 
Pynsont estate, they may be alarmed at it hereafter.’ Two 
years later Mrs. Hood says hor brothers will raise a further 
loan, ‘ being proud and ambitious of shewing their regard to 
the eas<‘ of Lord Chatham and his family.’ She tolls Lady 
Chatham ; ‘ You and yours ought to be lovod and honoured 
tho nearer you are approached ’ ; and after Chatham’s death 
speaks of tho ‘ strong marks of tho most solid esteem which 
subsisted bet'weon your late noble-minded lord and Mr. Hood.’ 
At tills time Chatham’s income could hardly have been less 
than £7,00(1, which would have been ample even for the pomp 
he affected, had it boon well husbanded. But of this Chatham, 
like his father and grandfather before him and his sons after 
him, soomed constitutionally inoapablo. This childishness 
in bis own money matters was the revurso to his disdain of 
making a profit out of the public ; and it is characteristic of 
Ms supremo belief in himself that ho seems always to have 
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taken it as natural that his wealthier friends should help him 
in his difficulties. Like his son William ^ ho never lacked for 
such friends to help him ungrudgingly or lost the respect of 
those who came to his rescue. Nevertheless his iinpro\idoiico, 
and still more his willingness at the end of his life to accept 
loans from friends who wore straitened by their generosity, 
are blots in his character.^ 

With all his ‘ faculty for storm and turbulence ’ Chatham 
had a soul that leaned 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scones, 

and when away from the turmoil of Parliament was supremely 
happy managing his estate and educating his children. Ho 
took a hearty delight in country pursuits and had a high opinion 
of himself as a farmer, though practical farmers appear to have 
thought otherwise. At Burton Pynsent he found ‘ every ac- 
commodation for cattle, sheep, poultry, &e., all arranged in 
the greatest order and supported by Tuscan pillars ’ ; » and he 
set himself to stock this farmyard on a princely scale. Even 
the solicitor Nuthall is pressed into the service of looking for 
prime brood marcs and is especially thanked for sending 
‘ the most beautiful of sows, who arrived safe, and in full health 
and charms : we are looking out for a proper paramour to 
transmit to future times this incomparable race.’ Chatham 
himself undertook the care of tho dairy farm, while his countoss 
looked to the dairy, but after some years the experiment was 
found so costly that at Hollis’s entreaty he handed tho farm 
over to a skilled bailiff. He is heard of pursuing the haro with 
William, and in one of his speeches on America took one of his 
metaphors from the sport.* He professed to enjoy country ale, 

3* In 1789 the morcliants of London offered to raise £100*000 to pay Btt*s 
debts, and in 1801 sovcial personal friends subscribed £11,700 for tbo same 
purpose. (Rose, Di€i,ty, i 412 sqq,) 

« Captain Alexander Hoodie letters are in Chaham MSS. 28, his wife's 
%hid, 42, Chatham's letters to flood are in Add, MiSlS, 25102. After Chat- 
ham’s death Lady Chatham showed scant consideration to such faithful fnonds. 
In 1779 Hood was concomod m tho attack on Koppol, but, though ho docs 
not appear to have behaved well in that transaction, his conduct hardly merited 
Lady Chatham's refusal to have anything more to say to him. 

* Sanderson Miilor, p. 430. * See below, p. 217. 
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having read ‘ in the manners of our remotest Celtic ancestors 
much of its antiquity and invigorating qualities.’ A fall from 
bis horse keeps him within doors for some weeks, but on his 
recovery ho returns to his active pursuits. Not content with 
altering the faco of his own Burton Pynsont he must needs 
make an entirely now road, still called Chatham’s Eide, at 
Chovoning, which the Stanhopes lent him for some months, 
and propose to them the purchase of new fields. He employs 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint portraits of his old comrades, 
Granby, Templo, Saunders, Boscawen, to adorn bis ball-room. 
He invites Garrick in a poetical epistle. 

Come, taste the simple hfe of patriarchs old, 

an invitation which Garrick declines in equally elegant verses. 
Altogether, when Chatham was well enough to go abroad 
he seems to have enjoyed himself vastly at Burton Pynsent, 
and with his wife and children gained the affection and admira- 
tion of the neighbours. ‘ She is a woman of business,’ says 
Parmer Petty to Hollis’s friend Mr. Bowring, after a talk with 
Lady Chatham. ‘ What a fine creature to breed out of ! ’ cries 
Mr. Bowring. ‘ Such a family is not elsewhere to be seen ! ’ 
thoy both cry together.^ 

In training his children to serve the country Chatham found 
his chief consolation for hopes unfidfilled in his own lifetime. 
Born, all of them, in the heat of struggle or in the intoidcation 
of national triumph, with their dawning consciousness thoy 
learned the greatness of the name which they inherited. 
Hester and John must have remembered the joy-bells ringing 
in Hayos Church for Quebec and Quiberon and the conquest 
of Canada. When James Charles was only five he saw strange 
Rod Indian chiefs come straight from the landing-stage at 
Weymouth to make obeisance to hhnself and his brothers 
and sisters, tho children of the great white chief; and pre- 
cocious William, aged seven, described the scone in a Latin 
letter to his father. Next year the bells of East Grinstead 
heralded tho passage of the great earl’s children on their way 
to Brighthehnstone. William’s first thought on news of the 
* Ohiiiham MS8* 40 {Hollis to Chatham). 
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peerage had been of joy that ho was not the oldest son, ‘ but 
could serve the country m the House of Commons like papa/ 
After his own experience of Eton ^ Chatham would not allow 
any of his children to go to school, but in ITtiO ai)p(>mted as 
then tutor the Hov. E. Wilson, a good scholar de\ otc‘d to his 
charge, which he kept until all the children were grown up.® 
Wilson’s part was simply to curry out Chatham's orders in 
instructing the children, for their fatlier, helped by Lady 
Chatham, undertook their real education himsi'If. Ho pursued 
with them the samo system which ho had advocated to his 
nephew® — a thorough groundmg m the best Latm and Greek 
authors, a careful study of English history, and a knowledge 
of good htoraturo, to form the character no loss than the taste 
of his pupils. Hester and Hamot, though tenderly watched, 
were treated as reasonable beings and grow up to be women 
as remarkable for indopondonco as for charm : they 
learned Latin with their brothers, and at liftoen Harriot 
informed her father that he was ‘ non in luce mode atque in 
oculis civium magnus sed iutus domiquo praestantior.’^ 
Chatham himself read the Bible and Shakespoaro regularly to 
the family, but, more than by all his reading or his sot instruc- 
tions, by unstudied talks about the kings and groat men ho 
had known, and the great alfairs in wliich he had taken part, 
he implanted in them a practical sense of statecraft and a high 
ideal of duty. He always insisted on clear and honest thinking 
expressed in pure English and was severe on slipshod e.xpres- 
sions. Young Beckford,® the orphan son of his old friend the 
alderman, who was left partly in Chatham’s charge and some- 
times came over from Eonthill to stay with the Bitt children, 

^ YoL i, p. 34. 

* Wils<>n*s letters, wntton to X<ord and Lady Chatham when ho was away 

from homo with tho children, aro in Chatham MlSJS, 67 ; others aw in tho 
Chatham Cortpspondence, Young William J^itt^s Latin letter is quoted in 
Holland Jloso, P Ut and the Rationed Meoivalt p* ^14. See also Ashbourne, JPitty 
chap. i. ' 

* VoL i, pp. 209-11. ** $Vom a letter in a private oolloction. 

^ Young Bockford was a godson of Chatham and, affc<‘r his father's death, 
was made a ward in chancery. Chatham wrote directions on his education 
to both the Lord Chanoollor and his tutor Dr. Lettioe, strongly advising agamsb 
a public school (See Chaiham MBS. 19, Mrs. Bockford to Chatham, Septem- 
ber 19, 1772 ; also Boddmg, Memoirs of Wm, Be&hfordJ) 
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rclatos an instance of this severity. One day William, 
jusl returned from a visit to friends, came to greet his 
father in the library. ‘ “ I hope you have spent your time 
agreeably, William,” said the earl. “Most delectably,” replied 
\\ illiain. Lord Chatham put on one of his stern looks — 
sternly indeed with his eagle features he could look when he 
pleased. “ Delectably, sir ? Never let me hear you utter 
that al’lectcd word again. Delectably, sir ! ” ’ Naturally 
Chatham laid great stress on the practice of oratory. On 
another occasion Bockford was asked to repeat by heart a 
liranslation of a speech by Thucydides in the presence of the 
whole Pitt family. He did it well, and at the end Lord Chatham 
rose from hi.s scat, flung aside his crutch, and, embracing the 
youth, exclaimed, tunung to his son Wilham, ‘ May you, my 
.son, some day make as brilliant a speaker ! ’ 

It was an austere education that Chatham gave his children. 
Even in the letters he and his favomite WiUiam interchanged 
t'ho groat lovo between them is half obscured by the stilted 
phra.s<‘‘S which both employed. Chatham makes no doubt that 
‘ all tho Nine . . . will sue for your love,’ and rejoices that 
‘ tho college is not yet evacuated of its learned garrison ’ ; 
and William is inclined to use similar periphrases, which had 
obviously hcconio a common jargon of this learned household. 
Even tho childnm’s amusements were apt to take a solemn 
turn. A great deal is heard during the years 1772 and 1778 
of ‘ Lorenzo, King of Clavinium,’ a serious play written in 
Alexandrines entirely by the children and acted before their 
parents and a fow friends. It would have been performed more 
often, had not Lord Chatham been afraid ‘ that the repetition 
of it should endanger tho delicacy of virtue in the young 
performers, though the sentiments of the play itself are 
irroproachablo. But in spite of its austerity the education of 
tho Pitts was successful because it was based on no hypocrisy 
in tho parents and so led to none in the children. He himself, 
speaking about the children, says, ‘Such is the force 
of example, that I find I must watch myself in all I do, 

» Dr. Dnmarosq (Pn^pnem MSS.). Tjhe bound volume containing this 
is stiU preserved at Chevonlng. 
vox. D. 
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for fear of misleading ’ ; and his nephew relates the 
curb he put on his impatience for their sake.i A. touch of 
insincerity in Chatham’s teaching, and his children could 
never have borne the high strain to which ho subjected them. 
The only failure was the second Lord Chatham, and even ho is 
said to have been wise in council. William Pitt owed all his 
greatness to his father’s loving care. James Charles died too 
young to be tested, but in their brief wedded lives Hester, who 
married Lord Mahon in 1774, and Harriot, married to her 
brother’s friend E. J. Eliot in 1785,® showed themselves 
worthy daughters of a happy marriage. Sometimes, indeed, 
Chatham unbent and helped the children to unbend. Ho 
loved taking them with him to the seaside at Lyme Eogis, 
where he thought ‘ the air the purest he ever breathed, the 
situation the most delightful and stately . , . and the sea 
nobly beautiful.’ Here he took William out for rides. ‘ It 
is a delight,’ he wrote to the mother in his stately way, ‘ to see 
William see nature in her free and wild compositions ; and T 
tell myself, as we go, that the general mother is not ashamed 
of her child.’ Between two speeches on America he found 
time to write rejoicing that Hester and Harriot had a good 
Ranolagh, ‘ and for the ball proposed [at his Duchess of 
Queensberry’s], I am more than consenting, quite happy that 
the poor girb will have an opportunity of seeing some proper 
company and be delighted into the bargain.’ 

His chief hold over the children came from his overmastering 
love for them, a love of which they could not fail to bo conscious. 
In launching his sons on their careers this love came out no 
less strongly than when he had them under his eye. Lord Pitt 
was from an early age destined for the army. At seventeen 
Chatham sent him to learn military science and tactics of an 
engineer captain settled at Lyme Eogis, and then had a long 
correspondence with Shelburne, Barrington, and Carleton on 
the question whether the boy should begin service under 
Frederic or in Canada. At length Chatham decided for 
Canada, thinking him yet unripe 

^ See Yol. i, p. 211. 

* Harriot’s witty teitew give a oharming glimpse into the Chatham family. 
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for the large and ohnoxions intercourse of a great foreign army. 
In some future day (that is when he has learned grammar enough to 
read the great classics with due intelligence) I shall wish nothing 
so much for him as an opportumty of seeing the extensive and eom- 
bined maiucuvres of a grand army. . . . The intimate knowledge 
of Canada cannot fail to prove ot just importance hereafter ... it 
also requires foundations m the elementary parts of regimental 
disci]'lmn and detail to be enabled ... to open and extend the 
mmd to the great principles of the art of war.’ ^ 

To America, tberoforo, young Pitt went as Carleton’s aide-de- 
camp, leaving his father and mother anxiously waiting for 
nows of his arrival and eagerly inquirmg from friends at the 
Admiralty for ships to take out their letters.® A year later, 
when tho civil war broke out, his mother wrote to him that 
as his father was too ill to take a decision, he himself had full 
leave to resign from the army if he chose. In February 1776, 
after ho and his chief had been nearly captured by rebels,® 
Oaiieton considerately sent Pitt to England with dispatches, 
and Chatham in a lucid moment withdrew his son from a service 
in which lio would have to draw the sword against his fellow- 
subjects. But in 1778, when the war broke out with Prance, 
Pitt re-entered tho army with his father’s earnest approval, 
and joined his regiment at Gibraltar. In 1778 the youngest 
son James was sent to soa in Alexander Hood’s ship. ‘ When 
i hear you have hoisted your flag,’ wrote the father to his 
friend. ‘ poor Lady Chatham and I will call a council of heavy 
ht'arts about our loved little boy. As things come near I 
confess I tremble. Twelve years old is a very tender age for 
action.’ * But on William, ‘ the hope and comfort of my life,’ 
Chatham's fondness was lavished. With this second son 
there was no need for spurring. At six years old he was 

* MS8, V* 27. 

^ at (Ihatham's com‘Spon<It*ntsm America, named Wharton, wrote from 
PhiladidpUia : ‘ K\ory gentU*maa in this city (save a few dependents on 
adminintrationl will reioiee at the sight of tho son of our (and England’s) 
truest and most inilca.ible fritmd and will be emulous -who shall show him the 
greatest attention/ {Chatham M88. 60.) See also Add. MSS, 0344, ff. 29, 
32, 34, for Chatham’s lett<‘rs to Jackson for nows from tho Admiralty. 

* Xikiorknt MSS. Ommuaienr XIV, x (Pownali to Dartmouth). 

< Add. MSS. 33102, f. 3. 
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already ‘ eager Mr. Williara,’ lio soon was ‘ William the orator,’ 
and by fourteen bo was lit to take his place -with grown men 
at Cambridge. A serious illness in his lirst term at reinbroko 
warned the fond parents that restraint in study was what ho 
ohiefly needed, and for the next few tornus Ohatlura constantly 
preached to him moderation in wooing tho Muses. Thanks 
to tho father’s and mother’s care William lived, not only to 
help Ills father and draw inspiration from hearing some of his 
greatest speeches on America, but himself to bear tho chief 
bm-don in the State for a longer period than any other English 
statesman. 


II.— Thh Peacemakbe 


Moreover, becausu the jiroachpr was wise, ho still taught thi> }>ooplc know- 
ledgo. — ^Eoclesustes xii, 9. 

Although during those last years Chatham rarely came to 
Westminster, he was not heedless of tho courso of politics. 
When his mind was unclouded ho poured out to tho fow 
friends who still listened, counsels of prudonco and of justice. 
In 1773, when the Irish Parliament Toutured to propose 
a tax on absonteo landlords, all tho leading Whigs, many 
of whom drew large rovonuos from an islanil they had 
never seen, wore up in arms at tho oulrago to property. 
Chatham’s own follower, Sholbumo, liimself tho o\vner of 
Irish estates, was at first as oagor as tho others to obtiiin a 
resolution of the two Houses of tho English Parliament urging 
the Government to veto the obnoxious proposal. Evan 
Chatham does not seem to have viewed tho tax with favour, 
and, had Lord Grandison’s reversion fallen to Mm,^ he would 
have been the poorer for it; but, when consulted by Shelburne, 
he thought singly of tho rights of tho Irish Parliament. 

The justice or policy [he wrote] of the tax on absentees is not 
the question ... the single question is, have the Commons of 

* See above, p. 169. 
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Irelaiid exceeded tte powers lodged witi them by tbe essential 
oonstitutiou of Parbament ? I answer they have not ! and tbe inter- 
ference of the British Parbament would, in that case, be un 3 ust. . . . 
I am strenuously against any interference of Parbament here, in 
any shape whatever. 

Such was Chatham’s influence on Shelburne that he imme- 
diately bowed to his leader’s decision ; the question was never, 
however, brought to an issue, since the Irish Parliament 
afterwards rejected the proposal. 

On India, ‘ there where I had garnered up my heart, where our 
strength lay, and our happiest resources presented themselves,’ ^ 
Chatha m was more in sympathy with the King and Lord 
North than with the Whigs. Under Charles Townshend’s 
makeshift settlement of 1767 the evils which Chatham sought 
to cure had increased. The proprietors still declared excessive 
dividends, the officials still made enormous fortunes; while 
the treasury at Port William was empty, the natives were 
oppressed, and in Bengal thousands wore dying of famine. 

‘ Trade in India . . . stands at present on httle else than the 
guns of our ships and fortresses : a forced foundation which 
will fan, if not timely strengthened by a system of justice and 
humanity of sounder and larger policy. . . . India teems with 
iniquities so rank as to smell to earth and heaven.’ This was 
Chatham’s view ; and the King, to his credit, agreed with him. 
Ho ordered Lord North to find some remedy on lines similar 
to those formerly urged upon his Cabinet by Chatham. A 
committee of investigation was set up by tho House of Commons, 
and on its report, commended by Chatham as a creditable 
and able performance, in 1773 a bill was introduced whereby 
tho smaller proprietors were shorn of their powers, the system 
of administration in Bengal was improved, and a court of jus- 
tice established there for the first time. To these moderate 
reforms Burke and the Whigs offered a strenuous opposition, 
* barring,’ as Chatham said, ‘ aU redress, by the unhappy 
misapplication of a respectable sound, chartered rights, to the 
most flagrant and ruinous abuses, to the perpetuating and 

^ Ghaihm Corre(ip<mdence, iv, 331. The phrase has usually been taken to 
wlor to America, but from the context it obviously refers to India (see p, 23). 
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sanctifying unexampled iniquities, and to the extreme risk 
of the valuable possessions and trade of India.' Obatham 
agreed that ‘ too much tenderness cannot bo used m touching 
charters, without absolute necessity.’ but was convinced tliat 
in this case the necessity was ovorwhebning. lie was pleased 
with the proposals as far as they wont, regretting only that 
the judges of ‘ poor Asia . . . polluted with vice and guilt,’ 
had not complete independence as in England. Ho would have 
attended in his jJaco to support them but for an attack of 
gout, and urged all his friends to help, pouring out his soul 
to Shelburne in a series of letters burning with indiguatinn 
at the wrongs to be righted. ‘ The reformation of them,’ he 
wrote, ‘ if pursued in a pure spirit of justice, might e.xalt the 
nation and endear the English name throughout the world ’ ; 
and again : ‘ The hearts and good alloctions of Bongal are 
of more worth than all the profits of ruinous and odious 
monopolies.’ 

His only speech between 1771 and 1774 was on May 19, 1772, 
in support of a bill to relieve dissenters of certain .statutory 
obligations to which they had conseiontious objections.^ ^J'he 
bill, which had been passed in tho Commons, was reserved by 
the King for destruction in tho Lords by tho bishops and their 
allies. Dr. Price, the eminent theologian and economist, 
bogged Chatham to attend on an occasion when every favourable 
voice would be needed, and Chatham was not deaf to his appeal. 

‘ I rejoice sincerely at any further ease to conscience,’ ho 
answered, and came up to face tho bishops. York, London, 
Peterborough, Oxford, and Llandafl all spoko against the bill. 
They had a grudge against the dissenters for objecting to an 
episcopate in America, and declared that the biU would endanger 
the system of the Church of England. The Archbishop of 
York was especially truculent, describing tho dissenters as 
‘ men of close ambition,’ and the Bishop of Llandaff quoted atro- 
cious doctrines from their writings. ‘ Shocking ! ’ ‘ Monstrous 1 ’ 

^ 'D'ndflr the Toloratiou Act of William III tho dissenters had to sabsoribo 
to soma of tho Thirty-nino Artiolos. Though this obligation was remitted in 
practice, it was still on tho Statute Book and m%ht at any time have been 
enforced. 
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‘Iloirible! ’ interjected Chatham ironically at each damnable 
heresy read out by the last bishop, and, when he rose to wind May 
u]) { he debate, lashed the whole bench unmercifully. ^'''^2, 

The di.sseniing ministers [he said] are represented as men of 
close ambition : tliey are so, my Lords, and their ambition is to 
keep close to the college of Fishermen — not of cardinals — and to the 
doctrine of inspired apostles — not to the degrees of interested and 
aspiring bishops. But, my Lords, perhaps I may affront your rank 
or lourning by applying to such humble antiquated authorities ; 
for I must confess there is a wide difference between the bishops of 
those times and these. ... You talk of our English Church system ; 
but we have no system • we have a Calvinistic creed, a Popish 
liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. The dissenters you revile contend 
for a spiritual creed and spiritual worship. ... I am for this biU, 
my Lords, because I am for toleration, that sacred right of nature and 
bulwark of truth and most interesting of all objects to falhble man.^ 

But the bishops wore too strong, and the bill was rejected by 
102 to 29. 

Two years later America called him from his farm. In 
December of 1773 the dame of rebellion had burst forth 
against tho tea duty. North, against his own convictions, but 
because ‘ tho King will have it so ; he means to try the question 
with America,’ had remitted the small remaining English duty 
on ro-oxported tea and left the whole tax to be collected in 
America. When the first three tea ships arrived at Boston 
after this new regulation, two hundred citizens dressed as 
Indians boarded them, broke open the tea chests with hatchets, 
and threw them overboard. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston followed suit. When news of those outrages came 
1 0 England, the King became more than ever set on ‘ trying ’ 
tho question with his rebellious subjects, feeling secure of a 
iuajorit,y in Parliament, if not in the eouni ry generally. For 
parlinmimtary purposes the only classes that counted were the 
land(>d gentry and tho commercial men. The former were 

^ The IbM< fV'ntonoe m qnotod in a letter of Br. Prioo of March 11, 1773, as 
haying been xitt«^red by Chatham in this speech {Chatham 53)» Burke, 
in a speech of March 2, 1790, quoted Chatham’s definition of tho Church of 
England’s triple system and is confirmed by Walpole i, 90), See 

also the ParlianMntary Ilieiory. 
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strongly for violent measnrcs, tlu- morclianis wore in their own 
interest chiefly for conciliation but haJ loss iinp(n'(an(‘o politic- 
ally. Camden claimed the common people as al •borring the \oar, 
but whether they did from the fust is doubtful. 'I’lu'v could 
not understand the subtle difforenco between jiarlianienlary 
control and parliamentary taxation, and, being taxed them- 
selves without much representation, had no great ob.iection to 
tho Americans being taxed on the same terms, lii i’iirliament 
Eocldngham and Burke staunchly discountenanced nieasurt's 
of violence, but many of their followers were for punishing 
the insubordinate colonists. As the compliant mood of Par- 
liament became manifest tho Kang’s measures of veiigeanco 
became progressively more sevi^ro. Jn March 1774 tho llrst 
measure — ^to take away from Boston its privileges as a port — 
■was introduced. This ■was follo^wod hy bills to remove olXenders 
in Massachusetts for trial to Nova Scotia or England, to take 
away the charter of Massachusetts, and to quarter troops in 
Boston. At the same time the’ long-delayed bill establishing 
a constitution for Quebec was at last brought iii, framed on 
lines which outraged tho religious prejudice of the puritanical 
New Englanders, and seemed to indicate a settled policy of 
arbitrary government. 

Chatham thought tho violence of tho Americans criminal, 
and that it would be no kindness to thorn to adopt their passions 
and wild pretensions, which seemed to him to violate tho 
indispensable ties of civil society. Therefore, although ho 
would have preferred to give Boston a chance of offering 
reparation before proceeding to harsh measures, ho ■would not 
weaken tho hands of ministers by opposuig tho Boston Port 
BiU. But here at any rate he would have stopped ; instead 
of ‘ a generous moderation of spirit,’ ho saw that ‘ a fatal 
desire to take advantage of this guilty tumult of the Bostonians, 
in order to crush the spirit of liberty among tho Americans 
generally, has taken possession of tho heart of the Govornmont.’ 
America’s own grievances wore still unrodrossod, and * America 
disfranchised, and her charter mutilated, may, I forebode, 

‘ Even among tlw merobanis mo«t oonoemod in tho Amoiioan trade many 
were saline. CBurke, Oonesp<mdenee, i, 474.) 
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rosii?t ; if this happen, England is no more.’ ‘ What,’ 
ho had wntLcn to another friend the year before, ‘ can Prance 
d('siro more than to see her rival sinking every year from being 
niistross of the world, land and sea, into tho bubble of her 
enoinios and the scorn of nations ? She will therefore leave us 
to pursue unmolested . . . our own plans of soK-destruction.’ ^ 

The ministers were also anxious about Prance, where 
Louis XVI and Vergennes had succeeded Louis XV and 
tho incompetent d’Aiguillon, and were not quite easy in 
mind as to the American policy imposed upon them 
by tho Eng. Through Lyttelton they conveyed a hint to 
Chatham that they would welcome his advice if he would 
come to give it ‘ not in his fury ; for if he does they are an- 
nihilated.’ Lyttelton himself added on his own account ‘ the 
commonwealth calls loudly for a dictator and you cannot be 
mistaken in the man.’ His follower, Shelburne, also implored 
him to come to the House. At first he refused : ho had too 
long, he said, seen his no-weight to dream any longer that he 
could be of service to a world where he foresaw inextricable 
confusion and a temper in the times ripe to embrace destruction. 
But, as in 1754 and in January 1766, this expression of 
despondency and haughty self-depreciation was but a prelude 
to vigour. In April 1774 he came up from Somersetshire to 
Hayes : there he had a bad attack of gout — so bad that Lady 
Chatham darod not toll him of the threatening language used 
by some ministers about America, ‘ which she knows he could 
not hoar without feeling more upon it . . . than is consistent 
with hi.s present worn state.’ ® Not tUl tho ond of May, when the 
Boston Port and Massachusetts Charter bills had been passed, 
was ho fit to attend the House of Lords, and even then it was 
noticed ® that his voice was feeble and his bearing that of an 
invalid. So anxious were the ministers to hear his opinion 
that, to suit his convenience, they had postponed for nine days 
tho third reading of tho bill for quartering troops on Boston. 

Chatham was in conciliatory mood. He had just heard 

* MSH. 3.>1S)S, f. 11 . For other passages see OhaOiam Oorreapondence. 

* Latudoum House MSS. P. 27 (April 23, 1774). 

* By Walpole «ad the Fronch envoy. 
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that some Boston morchanls had olTorod to puy damages 
to the East India Company if iho Port J>iU wore givt*u 
up, and ■wished some such exptHhont might bo acc»'pted.^ 
In the hope of reconciling all partic‘H to a national polioy ho 
had seen Temple and porsuackHl him to inaki^ sunw* coiie<*ssion 
on the right of taxation that ho olaiiuod, and in hi,^ spt*ocb ho 
paid some compliments to luinLstors. Walpolt^ insinuates iliat 
he had an eye to the Closet and %vas anxious to pave the way 
to office ; and there is notliing improbable in the suggi-stion.^ 
He certainly believed that no one was S(> likeh'* i 0 avt'rt a terrible 
struggle as himself, and may have i.aloai the ministtTs’ an\i(‘iy 
to hear his views as an invitation to help tluam At any rate 
he went some way to meet them in (b'claring that if the 
Bostomans wore given a chance of making n^paration and 
refused, they should be punished for tfaidr turbulence, and 
'made to feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgnung 
parent,’ But, in spite of this admission, tla^ gmieral tone of 
the speech can have been little to the liking of the stiff-necked 
King. He strove to bring hoim^ to the ignorant auilieucc ho 
was addressing tliat the colonists were not menj uncivilised 
barbarians. He prophesied the future greatness of Auu^rioa 
in arms and arts. 

Already [said he] the principal towns in America are learned 
and polite and understand the constitution of ihc cinjuro as well us 
the noble lords who are now in oflice . . . there, is no con»»r of the 
world into which men of their free and enterpriHing spirit would not 
fly with alacrity rather than submit to the slavish and tyrauiu<ial 
principles which prevail here now,® 

^ Cliaihixm MSS. 08 (Mrs. Wright to Chatham, Utiy 1774). 

* Horace Walpole, followed in this r<‘«p(‘Cfe hy «oriu^ mo(l<‘rn written, mmts 

to imagine that it was a disgrace to Chatham evt-r ‘ to have an ttyv on tin* t,* 

i,o. to wish for ofifico. This is an absurd view, dut^ no doubt to the many 
InstancoB in the eighteenth century of men eager tntTely for the honours and 
emoluments of oflice. But whoa a man like Chatham had sorneiliing to do, 
and could only do it in oflico, it was only right and prop/*r for him to seek 
oflioo, 

• The idea in this passage and of others in Chatham's sp<^c<*h(»s is curiously 
like that of a note appended to some trade statistics of 1745 to be found in 
QhcUkam MSS. 74. The note does not app(‘ar to have boon writttm by Pitt, 
but entirely accords with views he always h(*ld. It runs as follows : ' N.B. — 
Hew Bnglond made no flgure till 1061, when tho violent measuniS about the 
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]l(' that ‘ I'lua country has no right under Heaven 

tt» tax Aitieriua,’ and warned the peers that the only way of 
d.'uhu'jt with such men was to 'proceed like a kind and 
ulTvi'liunalo parent over a child whom he tenderly loves; 
and. nistisid of the.so harsh and severe proceedings, pass an 
anmi‘.<ty on all their youthful errors.’ He concluded with 
an intimation that if he were called upon he would not prove 
ululuiate : 

The period la not far distant when England, whose welfare has 
tner hfon my greatest and most pleasing consolation, will want the 
asrtist.anee of her most distant friends; but should the all-disposing 
hand of Providenee prevent me. from affording her my poor assist- 
ance. my prayers sliall be ever for her welfare. Length of days 
i)e in her rigid, hand, and in her left riches and honour. May her 
w.iy8 he w.iys of pleasantness, and all her paths he peace. 

But Chatham’s pleading for moderation had no effect, 
am! when the Quebec bill was brought up in June he was 
more unim'asured in his dommoiation of the Government’s 
policy. 'Phis bill for tho lirst time established a settled system 
of government for tho now iirovinco of Quebec, and at any 
other fimu would have attracted little attention. But in the 
excited state of feeling iu America its provisions were regarded 
as a menace to religion and liberty throughout the continent. 
Tho prop<).sod form of government with a military governor, 
assisted for legislative puriiosos by a small council nominated 
by tho CroTOi, taken in conjunction with tho withdrawal 
of tho charter from Massachusetts, thoroughly alarmed the 
colonists, who saw in it the lirst step towards abolish- 
ing all popular govormnent in America. The establish- 
mont of t he French civil law without a jury system was 
in itself reasonable for a country containing barely 2,000 
Knglisbmon to 60,000 French Canadians; but when the 

Act af tJnif<innifcy ^ * * dro'V© numbers to America, from tbenoefortb the 
progre^aa is to Ui (Mad, and tho like cannot be paralleled m the history of any 
state, from hence may bo soen what aooossion of strength and wealth to this 
nation of old Kngland is already derived through the Colonies and what farther 
incrcaao of both will flow from tho same source, if the growth of the colonios 
be not discouraged and checked by severities and their hearts alienated by 
diminution of 
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Americans saw their own State criminals being removed from 
the jurisdiction of American juries to England, i.hoy not 
unnaturally believed that the aim of the English Government 
was to strike a fatal blow at tlndr own jury systi'in. 'J'ho 
mere toleration of the Roman Catholic religion according to 
the terms of capitulation in 1761 would not havo been objected 
to, but when the priests were also allowed to exact tithes ( his 
was suspected to bo a sop to tho Canadian pajiists to induce 
them to fight agauist tho liborty-loving colonists. Lastly, 
the boundaries of Quebec wore enlarged so as to take in tho 
five Great Lakes and all tho fruitful country botwcon thc'm and 
tho rivers Ohio and Mississippi ; and the Americans wore 
made to feel that their chances of expansion wore no hotter 
with Canada under the English Crown than wdion tho French 
were its masters.^ In tho condition of tho province at that 
time the first throe provisions were not unreasonable and 
proved unobjectionable in practice ; tho fourth was frankly 
aimed by tho King and his ministers against, expansion by 
the insubordinate colonists. Chatham entirely sympatliizod 
with the fears of the Americans, and in the Mouse of iiords 
denounced all four provisions with tho femur of a oouvincod 
Jane 17, Protestant and a Whig of the Revolution, lie aidacked lliii 
extension of Canadian boundaries, which his own Soerolary of 
State, Shelburne, had refused to consider, the eslablisLmiont 
of despotic govommont, tho abolition of trial by jury, which 
seemed to him to indicate ‘ that tho framers of tho bill thought 
that mode of proceeding, together with tho Habeas Corpus Act, 
mere moonshine,’ and above all the endowment of tho Roman 
Catholic religion — a broach, he said, of tho Reformation, tho 
Revolution, and tho King’s coronation oath. To his usual 
tolerance ho always mado an exception of Roman CathoHci.sm, 
and in this speech launched out against ‘those scandalous 
tools, the Bishops,’ for granting greater favours to papists 

* A good statement of the Amortcan objections to the Queboe bilJ is given 
by Baron Masores (Cobbett’s tkad) in his Addition^d Papers Omeerning 
Quebec ( 1770 )^ pp. 409 - 78 . Seo also Burkf>* OortHpondenee^ i, TO (General 
to Burke). Tho other side was well put in Morodith’s pamphlet* A Letter 
to the JSarl of Chakra on (he Quebec BUX ( 1774 ). Tho text of the Quebec Act 
and a disoossion of its points are in Kingsfordj v* 326 sqq* 
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(han thf)!;e which thoy denied to the Protestant dissenters in 
i'in;dand. * Popery,’ ho declaimed, ‘ is established, the 
Protestant Clnirch devoted, and the veil of its temple rent 
asunder : as well pull down all Protestant steeples ! . . . The 
mask has at length been thrown off and ministers have opened 
their plan of despotism.’ Chatham had popular opiruon on 
his side when ho delivered this tirade, and for that reason, 
perhiips, some of the bishops were made more uneasy by it 
than by his nobler plea for toleration in 1772. Several left 
without voting, on the plea of company to dinner ; never- 
theless Chatham found only six lords to vote with him against 
tho bill.i 

These defeats did not dismay Chatham. Through the 
autumn and winter he worked away at America as in the 
days when Joe Wright shut him up with Temple ‘ for three or 
four hours together among all the treaties of the world.’ ^ He 
told Franklin that the errors of ministers had often been due 
to their not obtaining the best information from America, 
and he was resolved not to make that mistake himself. He 
paid no attention to the soft assurances of governors and 
officials, but obtained the confidences of men who knew the 
daily lives and thoughts of the provincials. Among these were 
Samuel Wharton, who had first-hand news of the congress in 
Philadelphia; John Temple, who had returned from the 
Massachusetts Board of Bevenue with accounts of Governor 
Hutchinson’s ill-advised actions ; Mr. Sheriff Sayre, who sent 
Chatliam letters from New York and Maryland ; and a certain 
Mrs. Mohotabel Wright, a niece of John Wesley, bom m Phila- 
delphia, who used her great gifts as a modeller in wax to obtam 
introductions to the King and the principal people in the 
political world, and thereby discovered many secrets useful to 
her countrymen and represented their ease in a favourable light.® 

1 Wra. Morcditla* in bis pamphlet A Zeiter to the Marl of Chatham m tie 
Qui brr. Bill quott'S some of his speech, and is confirmed by Walpols’s account, 

a Vol i, p, 272. 

* Bhc 18 said to have often visited the King and Queen, whom she amused 
by brr conversation. Her chief title to fame is that she modelled the re- 
markable likeness in wax of Lord Chatham, which is preserved in Westminster 
Abbey. Several of her letters giving information ftpm America to Chatham 
ate in MBS. 68. See also Hutchinson, Memirs, ii, 366. 
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Another correspondent, Thomas Cro-v\loy, a Quaker mer- 
chant who had travelled in America, niuh'r <lu> psondoiiyni 
of Amor Patriae tried to convert Chafhiun and ihe world to 
one imperial parliament with repr('.seidativ(‘H from Ireland 
and all the colonies. This scheme, of which two slightly 
different versions are among Chatham’s papc'vs, was not in- 
consistent with his demand for a better parliamentary system 
and would onco have been acceptable to him as a means of 
roeoncihng his own and Grenville’s views of taxation. Cut 
the Whigs would not hear of such a revolutionary change, 
and the fatal objection to it was that it would no longer have 
satisfied the colonists.^ 

This he learned from Benjamin Franklin, who had himself 
once favoured some such scheme. Franklin was then bitter 
and rebellious at the treatment ho had receivi'd from Weddor- 
burn, who early in 1774 had publicly branded him as a traitor 
and a thief before the Privy Council. A summons in August 
from the greatest living Englishman to take counsel at Ifiiyes 
came like balm to his wounded spirit. In this first inter- 
view® Chatham listened attentively to Franklin’s dchmee of 
the Americans and expressed a hope that they would maintain 
their rights by all peaceable and legal means : his only anxiety 
seemed to be about rumours of their desiro to have thf» naviga- 
tion acts repealed and to become independent ; but Franklin 
reassured him. At the end of the year I'Vanklin again wait<‘(l 
on Chatham at Hayes with copies of thfs di'claration to the 
British people and the petition to the King drawn up hy tlm 
Congress of Philadelphia. Congress addres.s('d the King as 
‘ the loving father of his whole people,’ and told Iiim that 
‘so far from promoting innovations we have only opposed 
them . . . Your royal authority over us and our connection 
with Great Britain we shall always support and maintain.’ 

* Two vereions ot Crowloy’s sohomo dro in CheUham M3S. 82 iiml S>7, and 

one of them to set oat in the Bn^liak HiMortedl Umm for October 1 fH>7. S<"« also 
Crowley’s ietters and (1770) and DiwtrtaiiaM on. the Qrend Bkpute, 

4he. (1774). Mr. L. B. Nayroior of has supplied valuable hints on 

Crowley’s and dmilar schemes. 

* In his first Ministry Pitt had not bad personal intereoome with IVanklin 
(see above, p. 83). 
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To tho pi'oplo of England thej appealed for justice : ‘ you 
havi' been told tliat wo are impatient of government and 
(lt‘siro«s of indopt'ndoncy. These are calumnies. Permit 
us to bo as free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a 
union with you to bo our greatest glory and our greatest 
happiness.’ To Chatham the petition seemed ‘ decent, manly, 
and properly expressed * ; ho called Congress ‘ the most honour- 
able assembly of statesmen since those of the Greeks and 
Romans in their most virtuous times ’ ; and he took note of 
Franklin’s warning that the Americans would never come to 
terms ‘ while the bayonet is at their breast.’ 

At this crisis in English history, when the fate of America 
was trembling in the balance, it was a grievous calamity that 
all those who were for tender dealing with the colonists could 
not sink their differences and fight as one man. In all essentials 
Burko was in full agreement with Chatham, and was never 
more eloquent, never more unselfish, than in his devotion to 
this cause. His energy was indefatigable. Like Chatham he 
corresponded with Americans and was the friend of Fra nklin ; 
ho stirred up the merchants to petition against the King’s 
policy, tried to put limits to the Cavendishes’ fox-hunting, 
and by his noble speeches sought to awaken Parhament and 
the nation to the danger. But Burke and his leader Rocking- 
ham had their suspicions and Chatham had his. The Whigs 
suspected Chatham’s ‘ reserves ’ and accused him of having an 
eye to the Closet, ‘ the least peep into which intoxicates him 
and will to the end of his life.’ ^ On his side Chatham kept 
harping on his objections to the Rockinghams’ Declaratory 
Act. When he went to see Rockingham on the eve of the 
session he could talk of little else ; ® and yet he must have 
known that in itseh this had become an academic question 
on which Congress had laid no stress in their petition. Chatham 
was also with more justice afraid that Burke was not sound 
on the navigation acts.® But all these matters, on both sides, 
were trivialities compared with the all-important need, on 

* Bnrke, OofresjwKfence, i, 606. ® Bookingham, Memoirs, fi, 261. 

' In August 1774 Chatham had expressed this fear to IVanklin (Ikanklm, 
Worlcs, V, 446). 
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wliicli both ^rere agreed, of taking tlio baj’onot from the throat 
of the Americans. Chatham himself could hardly have put 
his policy better than in Burke’s simple words : ‘ Jly 
proposition is peace.’ 

Yet neither side could overcome this foolish pride and sus- 
picion, more deplorable and culpable on Chatham’s part since 
he was a greater man than any of the Whigs. II(' did not oven 
inform anybody beforehand of the motion h(' intended to make 
on his reappearance in the House of Lords on January 20, 
1776, and thus lost the votes of some who might have supported 
him. He wrote and told Shelburne that he intended ‘ to 
knock at the door of a sleeping and confounded IMinistry ’ ^ 
and may perhaps have thought that a complete surprise would 
awaken with more certainty. The Ministry appear to have 
been thoroughly cowed at the prospect of his speech, and 
industriously spread the report that he would not attend. 
This gave him the more courage and he bade his wife. 

Be of good cheer, noble love. 

Yes, I am proud, I must bo proud to see 

Men not afraid of God afraid of me. 

January gg came accompanied by his sixtcen-ycar-old son William to 
watch over his faltering steps, and by Franklin, saying aloud so 
tliat all should hear him, ‘ Q’his is Dr. Franklin, whom I would 
have admitted into the House’— noble amends for Weddor- 
burn’s ‘ wily American, whose coolness and apathy surpassed 
the revengeful temper attributed to the bloody African.’ 
A kind of bustle, Franklin noted, was apparent among the 
officers of the House when Chatham was soon, as if members 
were being hastily summoned, for his prosonco always pre- 
saged some affair of importance. Tho old war minister, who 
had ever been the most uncompromising advocate of strong 
measures against England’s onemios, soon unfolded the subject 
of his mysterious motion: ‘that in order to open a way 
towards a happy settlomont of the dangerous troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay ferments and soften animosities 
there . . . immediate orders be dispatched ... for removing 

I eshatham, having tried thia phrase in his letter of January 19 , 1776 , used 
it in his speech of the next day. For another instance of a similar practice 
see above, p. 278 . 
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his Majesty’s forces from the town of Boston.’ When the 
motion had been read out, the knocks on the door of th^ ^ 
sleeping ministry followed fast : 

An hour now lost may produce years of calamity — I contend not 
for indulgence but justice to America, Resistance to your acts was 
necessary as it was just. The Americans are a brave, generous, and 
united people, with arms in their hands and courage in their hoaits : 
three miihons of them, the genuine descendants of a vahant and 
pious ancestry, driven to those deserts by the narrow maxims of a 
superstitious tyranny. Of the spirit of independence animating the 
Yiation of America, I have the most authentic information. Destroy 
their towns and cut them off from the superfluities, perhaps the 
convemences of life . . . and they would not lament their loss 
whilst they have — what, my Lords ? — their woods and their liberty. 
To such united force, what force shall be opposed ? A few regiments 
in America and 17,000 or 18,000 men at home ? The idea is too 
ridiculous to take up a moment of your Lordships’ time. Laying 
of papers on your table or counting numbers on a division will not 
avert or postpone the hour of danger. It is not repeahng this act 
of Parhament, it is not repealing a piece of parchment, that can 
restore America to our bosom : you must repeal her fears and her 
resentments ; and you may then hope for her love and gratitude. 
I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master- 
states of the world, it has been my favourite study, but I must 
declare and avow that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion ... no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general congress of Philadelphia. With a dignity 
becoming your exalted situation make the first advances to concord, 
to peace and happiness ; follow the advice given by Virgil, a wise 
poet and a wise man in political sagacity, to the first Csesar, to the 
master of the world : ‘ Tuque prior, tu parce : projice tela manu.’ 

. . . And my Lords, I would have you remember that France, 
like a vulture, is hovering over the British Empire, hungrily 
watching the prey that she is only waiting for the right moment 
to pounce upon. ... To conclude, my Lords, if the ministers 
thus persevere in misadvising and misleadmg the King I will not 
say that they can alienate the affections of his subjects from his 
crown ; but I will afifirm that they will make the crown not worth 
Ms wearing. I will not say that the King is betrayed ; but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone.^ 

^ This is the first of the two speeches admirably reported by Hugh Boyd. 
As an example of Chatham’s oratory the whole speech should be studied. The 
passage about Prance is taken from the Preach agent’s report* 

Corr* Pci. fiOS, f. 92.) 

^ , , 
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Theso burning words made no impression on tlio poors or 
tbeir master the King. A majority of tho Lords could always 
be counted upon to approve of pumslimont for tho ‘ robols/ 
and a sudden election in tho previous year had increased the 
already large majority for a violeut. policy in the Commons. 
Chatham and the few friends who supported him in the debate 
— ^Eichmond, Camden, Eocldngham and hhelburno — suflorod 
the usual fate of those who suppoH. an unpnjnilar cause in times 
of excitement, being eaUod trailons and foment, ers of rebellion. 
Chatham was also snet'ringly told that it, was easy to talk of 
conciliation, and leave tho plan of conciliation to otliers : so 
he resolved to produce his own plan. Aft er consnltation with 
Camden and Franklin ho spent a quiet wtsde at. Hayes iiutting 
bis ideas into shape. On January ‘29 he drove to London, 
and by tho evening all tho world knew that for two hours the 
earl’s chariot and liveried serv.mls had been seen waiting 
outside Benjamin Franklin’s modest lodging in Oravon Street, 
Strand. Should tho bill be introduced at once was ono of the 
questions Chatham had conic to ask Franklin, but, in his 
impotuous way, decided it, for him.self. Tho chief considera- 
tion for immediate action was hi.s ovni precarious health, which 
might without a moment’s warning incapacitato him : the 
critical state of America al.so made haste imperative, for it 
would be usole.ss to talk of conciliation when Boston had once 
run with blood. Next clay he put the' finisliiug touches to tho 
bill, and on tho Slat had Franklin to Ifayea for four hours 
to hear his criticisms. Franklin relates t.hat ho was not given 
much eliance of talking, for Chatham was not enisily intorruptod 
and dealt so exhaustively with tho few criticisms Franklin 
ventured to make that no time was left to go through most of 
the bill. This mattered tho los.s, siuco Franklin agreed in 
principle with Chatham and know that if the bill passed its 
second reading it was bound to bo anmndod in detail. Still 
fresh after his four hours with Franklin, Chatham also found 
time to write to Eockingham, Sholbumc, Stanhope, Temple 
and Eichmond, urging them to attend tho Lords on tho morrow, 
when he was to move for loavci to introduce his bill. 

Not a moment can be lost [he wrote], for whoever has anything 
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to offer to the pubhc, for preventing a civil war before it is inevitably 
fixed. I mean, therefore, to obey the necessity and propose to- 
morrow , . . my thoughts on this weighty business. . , . I say with 
the simplicity of a poor American, God's will be done ! and lot the 
old and new world be my judge. 

During the months of February and March 1775 three 
separate proposals for conciliation with America were brought 
before Parliament. Lord North’s, agreed to by the House of 
Commons on February 27, offered to remit taxation imposed 
by Parliament in the case of any colony that contributed to 
the common defence a sum approved by the Kmg and both 
Houses of Parliament. Such a proposal, accompanied as it was 
by the dispatch of reinforcements and generals to America, was 
never for a moment regarded as a concession by the colonists, 
but simply as an attempt to sow disunion among the provinces. 
On March 22 Burke, in his magnificent speech on conciliation 
with America, proposed thirteen resolutions, the general effect 
of which was to repeal the recent acts punishing the Boston- 
ians for their insubordination, and all acts imposing a duty 
on the colonists, to revert to the old system whereby the 
provincial assemblies voted aU internal taxes for the aid of 
the Crown on the requisition of a secretary of State, and 
to establish the judges on an independent footing. In spite 
of the noble sympathy it displayed with the colonies this 
speech illustrates Burke’s essential weakness — an inability 
to rise beyond an established order of things or to see that 
a revolution such as had occurred in America required some- 
thing more drastic than a mere return to the old order. 

The third was the ^ Provisional Bill ’ which Chatham intro- 
duced on February 1, 1776. This reads more like a speech 
than a cold proposal for the Statute Book ; ^ and the wording 
of the clauses hardly yields in warmth of sympathy to 
Burke’s spoken oration. Chatham was ever prone to appeal 
to the imagination no less than to the understanding, and 
in this instance, when he knew that the biU itself had 
hardly a chance of passing, he was anxious to leave on 

According to Hutchinson many of the peers grumbled that it was more 
like a newspaper or a declamatory speech than a declaratory bill 
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record, in words ‘captivating the people’ of England and 
America, the principles on which he believed a settlement could 
be arranged. In Chatham’s view his bill was to be something 
more than a means of surmounting the present difficulties, 
but almost a declaration of the rights of man, or at least a new 
Magna Charta establishing the permanent relations between 
England and her colonies. At the outset he asserted Parlia- 
ment’s right 

to bind the British colonies in America in all matters touching the 
general weal of the whole domimon of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain . . . and most especially an indubitable and indispensable 
nght to make and ordain laws for regulating navigation and trade 
throughout the complicated system of British commerce, the deep 
policy of such prudent acts upholding the guardian navy of the 
whole British people.^ 

Answering explicitly the only clause in the petition of Congress 
to which he took exception, he reasserted the royal prerogative 
of ordering troops to any part of the royal dominions in peace 
as well as in war, but added the important proviso : ‘ No 
military force . . . can ever be lawfully employed to violate 
and destroy the just rights of the people.’ Then for the 
corresponding rights of the colonies. ‘ No tallage, tax, or 
other charge for His Majesty’s revenue, shall be commanded 
or levied from British freemen in America without common 
consent, by act of provincial assembly there, duly convened 
for that purpose,’ ran the first clause defining the colonies’ 
privileges. Trial by jury was to be restored in all civil cases, 
judges were to hold office, no longer durante bene 'placito, but 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, ‘for the better securing due and 
impartial administration of justice in the colonies.’ In these 

^ The tnm of this passage gave CSiatham much thought. There are many 
rejected variants of it in his rough notes for the bill. One of them spoke of 
the right of the ‘ Grand CJounoil of the Bealm (upholding its guardian navy for 
the protection of the whole British empire by the deep policy of prudent acts 
of navigation and trade) to make and ordain laws for regulating the same 
through the extensive and complicated system of British commerce ’ (CTtcetham 
MSS, 74). It is another illustration of the difference between Burke and 
Chatham on America that in the speech of March 22 those trade laws regarded 
by Chatham as of fundamental importance are dismissed almost contempt 
tnously by Burke. 
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provisions Chatham ■was simply assorting what had already, in 
his view, been the law in America or, in the caseol the judges, 
was so in England. 

The novel and dislingmslung foaturi' of the bill -u-as his 
recognition of Oongross. George 111 spoke td Congress as an 
illegal and seditious assemblage, Eurke feared it as a rival fa 
England’s ‘ nearly perfect ’ system of represents.! lion : Chid 1 urn’s 
genius for government saw in it the nu'ans of forging a iu)\! 
and most powerful link between t.ho uiother-counlry and lii'r 
colonies. It was. therefore, not ineruly iicknowlodged but 
given most important functions. First, Congress, on behalf of 
the American people, was solemnly to recogni-se the suprenwey 
of Parliament ; and on this solemn recognition Chatham made 
tho ropoal of all the rocunt obnoxious fiscal and penal Liivs 
conditional. Through Oongro.ss iilso Cliathiun hoiied to find 
tlio solution of tho vexed qiu'stiim of colonial contribution 
to imperial oxpunsi’S. On l,lie reiiuisition of i’arlianieiit, 
Congress was ‘ to take into consideration . . . the making a free 
grant to the King . . . of a curtain ]>erpelual revenue, suliject 
to tho disposition of the Britisli Parlinment. to lu* by them 
appropriated ... to tlio alleviation of tho national debt : 

. . . not as a condition of redress but a.s a just fivliinony of 
affection,’ and still further to orapha.sii!i) the funct ion of Congress 
as a link between Parliament and the colonies, it wa.s to be the 
duty of Congress to allocate the quota to be paiil by each 
province. And so tho object of tho bill is summed up iu thoso 
concluding words of comfort: 

So shall true reconcilement avert impending cnlumities, and 
this most solemu national accord between Great Britain and her 
colonics stand an everlasting monument of e]emen<y and magnani- 
mity in tho benignant father of his people ; of wisd<jm and modera- 
tion in this great nation, famed for humanity aa for valour ; and 
of fidelity and grateful affection from brave and loyal colonies to 
their parent kingdom, which will ever protect and cherish them, 

Chatham in a brief speech begged the House to consider Pebniary 
‘ without factious spleen or blind predilection . . . tho crude b 
materials ho presumed to lay before them.’ Camden, Richmond 
and Shelburne alone supported him unreservedly. Dartmouth, 
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Temple and Lyttelton opposed the bill but desired that it 
should be read ; Grafton was offended at his ‘ hurry/ Gower 
taunted him with his age ^ and said he had once declared that 
an ensign and a couple of regiments could reduce the Americans 
to obedience* Sandwich moved that the bill should be rejected 
with the contempt it deserved, and, turning towards Franklin, 
who was standing at the bar, said he could never believe that 
it was the production of a British peer : ‘ It is evidently the 
work of some American/ he continued, ‘ and I fancy that I 
have in my eye the person who drew it up, one of the bitterest 
and most mischievous enemies this country has ever known ! ’ 


The bill is entirely my own [answered Chatham]. If it is so weak 
and so bad a thing it behoves me to see that no other person unjustly 
shares in the censure it deserves. . . . But I do not scruple to 
affirm that if I were first minister ... I should not be ashamed of 
calling to my assistance a person so perfectly acquainted with the 
whole of American affairs as the gentleman alluded to and so in- 
juriously reflected upon ; one, I am pleased to say, whom all Europe 
holds in high estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, and ranks 
with our Boyles and Newtons ; one who is an honour nob to the 
Enghsh nation only, but to human nature ! 


Turning to Gower he said he could never have uttered anything 
so foolish about America : ‘ Why, in tho late war 40,000 men 
and one of our ablest generals spent five years in reducing 
French America, a bare third of our present possessions." 
Then turning on the whole ministerial pack ho gave vent to his 
contempt of them and despair for England : 


This bill, though rejected here, will make its way to the public, 
to the nation, to the remotest wilds of America . . . and whatever 
its merits or demerits may be, it will rise or fall by them alone ; 
it will, I trust, remain a monument of my poor endeavours to serve 
my country. . . . Yet, when I consider the whole case as it lies 
before me, I am not much astonished, I am nob surprised, that men 
who hate liberty should detest those who prize it ; or that those who 


On this tho IVonch envoy conunente : * Gower would do better to attack 
Chatham on any other point but his ago, which deservos respect rather than 
sarcasm. But such delicacies are not found in a country where already there 
no virtue and not yet enough politeness.’ (Aff, Mtr, Angl Oorr. Pd, 608. 
ni.) 
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%TOnt virtue tlicmselves slioukl endeavour to pcrseeiito tTiose who 
possess it. . . . The whole of your political conduct has been one 
continued series of weakness, temerity, despotism, ijiiioraiico, futility, 
negligence, and the most notorious servility, incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. On reconsideration I must allow you one merit, a strict 
attention to your own interests : in that view you appear sound 
statesmen and politicians. You well know, if tlie present measure 
should prevail, that you must instantly rolimiuish your }ilaces. . . . 
Buck then being your precarious sit, nations, who should wonder 
that you can put a negative on any measure which must annihilate 
your power, deprive you of your emoluments, and at once reduce 
you to that state of insignificance for which God and nature designed 
you. 

Chatham’s bill might ha\ 0 carried more weight had ho been 
more careful to prepare men’s miiid.s for it. Friend and foe 
wore alike in com])lotG ignorance of what his proposal might be ; 
only a fow peers even knew of his intention to make a motion 
that day ; his strong siiii])ortor, the Duke of Manchester, 
hoard of the bill for tho first lime when Chatham rose to move 
that it bo road. I'he Ministry also were taken hy surprise and 
had hurriedly to boat up su])porters from tho play and tho 
royal box; so great indeed was tho demand for lurds-iii 
w'aiting that no one was loft to hand the Qui'on ouf> of her box.^ 
Chatham was too prone to trust to his own powers of 
persuasion and de.spiso all 011 (side help. Thi.s haughty reserve 
had always hurt him, especially in liis last JUnistry ; now, 
when he rarely appeared in public and could not aiiimalo his 
countrymen hy his i>resenco, it was fatal. The bill was indeed 
a forlorn hope in any ease. U'ho King would never have 
listened to it, and until the nows of the first defeats ho carried 
tho country with him in a desire for vengeance on America. 
Among tho colonists it was received w'ifh mixed feelings. It 
certainly complied with all the demands of Congress save one : 
Jefferson approved of it, and Franklin thought it afforded ‘ a 
foxmdalion of a lasting good agreemont.’® But tho extreme 
party in America was daily gaining strength tuador tho loader- 

^ Sfi, Paul of Bwart, ii, J54. 

* It cvea wt'nt farther to satisfy iho Amoricsans than a plan pronounced in 
thus previous December by b’mnklin to be satisfactory. {Worfa, 452.) 
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ship of Samuel Adams, who frankly rejected the supremacy of 
Parliament ; and, according to reports sent to Lord Suffolk, 
the bill was scouted as ridiculously inadequate in New York.^ 
But though the bill by itself would certainly not have 
averted war at that stage, the bill, with Chatham in office to 
carry out its provisions, might have done so and have saved 
America for England. Chatham’s lifelong sympathy with the 
colonists and their trust in him would have made them listen to 
him when they were deaf to every other Englishman. During 
the war Governor Bernard of Massachusetts told Barrington 
that Amherst had asked him to make a requisition on his 
assembly, ‘ but I must have a letter from Mr. Pitt,’ he added, 
‘ before they will mind me ’ ; ^ and the same spirit still reigned 
in America. The very fear expressed by the Americans aiTning 
at independence — that Chatham’s bill might be successful in 
retaioing British supremacy — shows how nicely calculated was 
his scheme.® Still more si^uficant is the hint in the declaration 
by Congress of July 6, 1775, ‘ of the Causes and Necessity of 
taking up arms,’ that, had Chatham been in power, there would 
have been no such necessity. That minister, the declaration 
says, ‘who so wisely and successfully directed the measures 
of Great Britain in the late war, publicly declared that these 
colonies enabled her to triumph over all her enemies. - . . 
Towards the conclusion of that war it pleased our Sovereign 
to make a change in his counsels. From that fatal moment 
the affairs of the British Empire began to fall into confusion, 
and gradually sliding from the summit of glorious prosperity 
to which they had been advanced by the virtues and ability of 
one man, are at length distracted by the convulsions, that now 
shake it to its deepest foundations.’ 

To this sympathy with America Chatham united an 
understanding of his own people at home. In his proposed 
concessions to the colonists he was careful to save the pride of 
England by his clear enunciation of English supremacy and his 

^ Eistcrical M88* Commission, IX, Sii, 81. See also American Archives, 
IV, i, 1606. 

* Barr%ngtonr-Bernard Correspondence, 10. 

• * We fear Lord OKathani ; he is for having the supremacy acknowledged.^ 

( Bistorical M88. Commission, XIV, x, 316 ; iSay 26, 1776.) 
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luaHtorly use of Congress as a conm-etiiig link belwt'i'ti Pailia- 
iQt'ut. and the colonial assumhlies. Ho might not have tinally 
setllod the ({iieslions at issue between Enghmd and her colonies, 
but he wonltl havi' gained a biealhing space and encouraged a 
belli'r fi'eling, which would have made luutual concession 
easier, d'he French, at any rate, saw it in that lighi. \er- 
ginnies prays idiat Chatham may not displace tlu' present 
luimsievs, who.so folly was so useful to hi.s country, and his 
agi'iit replies that Chatham’s iianio would certainly (piieti t,he 
colonies and iincl an outlet for intest.ini> cpiarrnls in a united 
attack on France.^ 'J’he time called for a man with the powi'r 
of fascinating and dominating multitudes to bring about an 
almost desperate reconciliation : Chatham, ‘ the most, eflicient 
son’ant of the Crown, and, while ho had lifo in him, tho 
nerve of Great Britain,’ ® alone had that powt'r. But before 
these words were said of him by Sludhurue, Chatliam, 
exiiausted by tho last months of apparently futilo energy, 
had sunk back nerveless and with his mind darkened into 
tho old helpless lethargy. 

‘ Doniol, i, 68-9. 


* Fitzmaurioo, Shdhurnc^ i, ‘ISO* 
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< THE LAST STAOB 

Sage he stood 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night, 

MiLTOTStf Paradise Lost, ii, 

Two years had passed, years fateful for the English donu n ions 
and for English liberty. Lexington, Bunker Hill, Trenton 
had been fought, an English army had been expelled from 
Boston; Montreal and Ticonderoga, won so dearly from the 
French, had been easily captured by rebels. . Congress had 
declared its independence and had sent envoys to treat with 
Fraiice. Lafayette bad sailed from France to help the insur- 
gents, Burgoyne from England to supersede Carleton, the most 
capable English general in America. Lord George Germain, 
the Saokville of Mfeden, was conducting our American policy ; 
George HI was garrisoning Gibraltar with Hanoverians, and 
hiring men, as if they were cattle, from the princes of Hesse, 
Brunswick, Hanau, Waldeck, Anspach, Anhalt, to , shoot down , ' 
men of English race ^ and make the name of England a b^ord 
. on the Continent ; ® Sandwich was reducing the navy almost 
' to vanishing point.; and poor Barrington, who disapproved 
: of , everything, yet remained in office, moaned impotently at 

; ■ , i'See tibieir cost (about 700,000 crowns, beades pay) and numbers (about 
- ' 21,000 men) detailed in CfkatJtam M38. 89. , 

* !S)?ederio IX said be wonid charge a ^ttle tax on‘aII these mercenaries 
‘ moTing through his dominions.' ‘ Sister Kit^’ of Russia refused to sell her 
, - .Bttbj^tB, ■* not in BO genteel a manner V as append proper tor George HTs 
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till' ri'iliictiou ni thf army at home to umlor 15,000, -when 
invasion w.i^ fean'il and incurn'clion h(o.^ At lirst Enj'land 
st'cnu'd hardly cou'cioui< of tho danj^orous pass to whkdi tlu' 
Kiii;.r’s polic} Mi’.s I'liiMiiis her. As m olhor wars, the Eiiftlish 
l)i-;:an hy di-spi.sm;' their adversary, and could not believe 
that au 'antn which had humbled the Eourhon power to tho 
dust, wuiill ilud any ditheulty in suppressing a few riots 
aniou'i rebels, utioiii they tallied of as poltiooiis. Jhiiing tho 
early part of ITTd all inlen.st eeiitredin the great trial by the 
peers of Chatham’s Tuuhndge Wells acquaint ance, Elisaheth 
Cliudleigh, Inudiess of King.don. for bigamy. 'i'bt> sight, wrote 
Harriot Vitt when she begged to he allowi'd to go to the trial, 
in wltieh tliere was to he ‘nothing improper,’ was to be 
‘Hner than a enronalion.’ Again she wrote when it was 
over, ‘it so engaged (he attention of everybody that every- 
thing else seemed totally forgot. Tho namo of America 
was "nut, I believe, heard during the tune it lasted.’® Even 
in tho government dopartiiients concerned with Amerieti,. says 
Hutchinson, then' were no plans, and the clerks were genorully 
to be found lounging *1''* nothing important was toward. 

Hut., although tho Ministry halutually dekyt'd annotindng 
defeats,® by 1777 the evitU-nce of facts could not, bo gainsaid. 
In the end, too. tho American c.ilamities ser^ed England a 
good turn by at la.sl opening the eyes of tho people to tho ovils 
of the arbitrary government, under which tlmy had allowed 
tliomsidves to sink. Even a enrrupt. House of t, ’ominous sum- 
monod up < 50 urugo to irso ‘ strange hmgtiage ’ about tho ox- 
travugant payments from tho Civil Hist whereby this tyranny 
was uidteld. To the regular Whig Opposition this awakening 
was iitllo due, for in November 1776. after tho rojcctiori of 
Lord John Cavendish’s motion to ropoal tho penal laws against 

» The Pditieol Lip Vierounl p. W. 

» Harfirtt P»U, jw«i *1 the timR of tho imh t<»Iis her 

jnntht-r th<it Vihnx awked to po U> It «h<* gave an ind4icwive answer : ‘I imagmod 
the trial mipht not lx? vexy «fc for on« to hmr; hut they told mo there 
vonld be nothuig improp«^r hx it [only whi ther the Ducheas ^d ono or two 
huabandaV for an early aiiiw»*r, aa ‘partiea are made oariy. boe 

wa« allowed to go, mid h it wry Had for the ■* poorundar hewed lady.* (From a 
privaUt rolk^<?tlon of Harriot 

« Aff. irVn Angl CW. Pd. m I 215- 
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America, they seceded from Parliament for a year. But Charles 
James Fox, the new star of the party, blazing with no less 
brilliance, but with a steadier light than Charles Townshend, 
refused to leave his duty and continued to vex the King and stir 
the people with ‘ noisy declamations.’ In one of these speeches 
this son of Chatham’s old rival, the man who in after years 
carried on his traditions better than Chatham’s own son, 
called a truce to the family feud ; ‘if,’ said Fox, ‘ I should 
happen to differ in my sentiments from that venerable charac- 
ter whom I honour and revere, the committee will give me 
credit that no early prejudice, no childish pique directs my 
judgment or influences my mind.’ In another he paid a 
glowing tribute to Chatham’s ‘ great and surprising talents as 
a minister,’ comparing him to Fi-ederic and Alexander the 
Great. During these two years the only sign of life given by 
Chatham himself to a world that had ahnost forgotten him, was 
a message delivered to Addington in a lucid moment, when he 
thought his end was drawing near. This message, dated July 
1776, stated that the old statesman ‘ continued in the same 
sentiments in regard to America which he had always professed 
and which stand so fully explained in his Provisional Act ’ ; and 
added ‘that unless effectual measures were speedily taken 
for reconciliation with the colonies he was fuUy persuaded that 
in a very few years France will set her foot on English ground.’ 

On May 80, 1777, a week before the end of the session, 
Chatham was enough recovered to ‘crawl to the House of 
Lords,’ attended by William, the hope and comfort of his life. 
The reports that France was on the eve of signing a treaty 
with the States brought him, ‘perhaps at the last flying 
moment,’ as he said, to plead fox his own policy of conciliation, 
before the gathering storm had broken. On the news that he 
had reappeared members of the House of Commons came 
hurr 3 dng up to see him, and so crowded the gangways that 
the peers had difficulty in reaching their seats. It was felt 
that aU was not well with England and that the man who had 
never failed in danger might give counsel fit to hear. This 
feeling was expressed by Grafton in a lyrical outburst ; ‘ A 
dawn of joy,’ he said after hearing Chatham speak, ‘ breaks 
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in upon my mind in finding that iho spirit which was fonuindy 
wont to porvado every part of the Idiigdom and has Innj.; slt‘pt 
has now revived and shows that it is not entirely (‘xtmoL . . . 
may he act once more the part of the saviour of lus country.’ 
Chatham’s voice had little of the old tin' left ; oven tho partial 
William, who hung on Ins father’s every wt>rd, adniiiied iluit 
he was often difficult to hoar, especially in the lust of his 
two speeches. But, if iho voice was finddo, the policy he 
camo to urge was bohl, beddor even than wduai his seiihuico, 
delivered to a trembling council, was for open war with Spain. >rav do, 
For he came to ask the country to admit that it had been 
mistaken, and, in the words of his motion ‘ to take iho 
most speedy and effectual measure for putting a stop to such 
fatal hostilities upon the only just and solid foundation, namely 
tho removal of accumulatod grievances.’ lie admitted tho 
difficulty for government, 

after all that has passed, to shake hands with defiers of the King, 
defiers of the Parliament, defiers of the people . . . But if an end is 
not put to this war there is an end to this country. . . . America, 
which has carried you through four wars, will now cany you to your 
death, if you don’t take things in time . . . befoi'o l?iance has 
become a party to the treaty. ... In the sportsman’s phrase, when 
you have found yourselves at fault, you must try back. . . . You 
may ravage — you cannot conquer ; it is impossible : you cannot 
conquer the Americans. You talk ... of your powerful forces, 
to disperse their army : I might as well talk of driving them before 
me With this crutch ! ... If you conquer them, what then ? You 
cannot make them respect you, you cannot make tlumi wear your 
cloth . . . coming from tho stock they do they can never respect 
you. . . . You have said ‘Lay down your arms,’ and America 
has given you the Spartan answer : ** Come take.’ . . . Wo are 
the aggressors. Wo have invaded them as much as the Spanish 
Armada invaded England. Mercy cannot do harm ; it will seat 
tho King where he ought to be, throned in the hearts of his people ; 
and millions at home and abroad, now employed in obloquy or 
revolt, would pray for him. 

Chatham’s motion was rejected by a large majority, and 
was described by the King next day as ‘ highly unseasonable ; 

, . . like most of the other productions of that extraordinaty 
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brain, it contains nothing but specious words and malevolence.’ ^ 
By this time it was almost a single-handed duel between 
Chatham and George III. Lord North and most oi the Cabinet 
were weakening on the futile war and needed all the King’s 
unyielding obstinacy to hold them to their task. Chatham 
now seemed to keep alive only to save England and America. 
The day after his speech he was asked what sort of night he 
had after his exertions : ‘ As bad as any man in England,’ 
he replied cheerfully, ‘ except the Archbishop of York,’ ^ who 
had been roughly handled in the House for some savage 
expressions in a sermon against the American ‘ rebels.’ In 
Jime, when riding in his grounds, he fell off his horse in a fit ; 
but he was resolved to Hve, and by the opening of the session 
in November appeared better than he had ever been. Before 
Christmas he made four of his greatest speeches. War with 
France and with Spain also was now almost certain, and by 
the end of the year came news of that shattering blow to the 
English cause in America, Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga. 
Two thiuga Chatham pleaded for, as he had never pleaded 
before : peace with America and adequate preparations against 
November the hated Bourbons. On the Address he again moved for 
’ peace : he supported a motion for returns of the home defence 
2, 6, 11, forces ; he moved for the instructions to Burgoyne as a weapon 
1777. wherewith to convict the Ministry of criminal incompetence ; 
and he opposed the adjournment over the Christmas hohdays : 
‘at so tremendous a season it does not become your 
Lordships, the great hereditary council of the nation, to 
neglect your duty; to retke to your country seats for six 

1 In this debate Shelburne denied and Mansfield upheld the authenticity of 
the Montcalm letters, prophesying the revolt of the American colomes, which 
had recently been published by Ahnon. They were probably forgeries by the 
Jesuit spy Roubaud, who says in his Petition for the Consideration of Parliament, 
‘ The second copy of those Montcalm letters was given to Mr. George Grenville 
and afterwards communicated to the Bari of Chatham, who intimately knew 
the author of those letters (an Englishman I).’ If this is true, Chatham may 
have told Shelburne that the letters were spurious. See Carlyle, Fredench the 
Great, viii, 218 ; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 172, note ; Mass. Hist. Soc* Proc., 
2nd series, hi, 202-4 ; Canadian Archives, 1886, Report p. cxxxviii. 

* Quoted in A LeUer toihe Bari of Chcdham ... on the memorable ZOth May 
(1777), 
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•weeks in quest of jo)’ and monimi'nl,, wliilo the real 
of public affairs calls for grief, luourning. and ira'H'xifauon, 
at least for the fullest exerlions of your wisdom.' Once more 
ho made advanci'S to the Rockingham Whigs aiui found than 
ready to return to their duty in Piirliameut ami fuiluw In.s 
leadership. All Ins old friends ilocked hack to hi.s .sUmdiird, 
Mon like Lord Coventry, who wero huhituially ahsenf, from I’ar- 
liamont, ' merely attended tho House for tiio sake of nu'ctln;' 
him . . . thinking liim tho only person who could sa\ e u.s.' ’ 
In tho four spi'eches of tins session Chathinu brougiit. forth 
tho wisdom, tho accumulated studies and the ex]H‘rieuco of a 
lifotiino spent in tho service of tho country. Like almost ('very 
great creation, those spoeohos were made priinardy to servo an 
immediate object, and as examples of im})assion(>d pleading 
for a particular cause an' almost unsurpas.^cd. They an* full, 
too, of Chatham’s violent prcjudicr'S. such as his hatred of the 
French, his oxaggeratod distrust of party, and his old suspicion 
of Lord Bute, projudicos -which give the savour of his vigorous 
nature. But, -wore those spcoohos nothing raoi-o, they would 
not have lived. In their immodiato object they failed com- 
pletely. Peace -was not made with America till all that he 
contended for had been lost : a dismal war was wagi'd against 
Spain and Franco without adoijuatn preparation and with 
the whole of Europe and half America wishing us ill. Tho 
greatness of these s])oeohes lies partly in Llit" ontranehig hc'iiuty 
and the stern dignity of tlmir languago : by that time tho 
turgid quality wliich had someliraos disligured his speeches had 
come to its autmun of decay ; the grandeur and simplicity 
alone remained. Still more does tho grcatni'ss lio in tho 
truths thoy convoyed. A man docs not go to those or any 
speochos of Chatham to help him solve somo knotty probliira 
in politics or win somo dialectical advantage ; ho does not even 
go there as he 'would to Burke’s, to hannoniso some clash of 
conflicting interests in conformity with t1»> British constitution 
as established by the Revolution. But he does go to find out 
the groat principles on which all states must bo successfully 
governed; the principles of justice and true wisdom, of fore- 
* Stem a letter of Hwiiot Htt to her mother, Deoembor 6 , 1777 . 
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thought and of healthy national pride, a pride which dares 
on occasion yield. 

November The Speech on the Address is a measured indictment of 

20 , 1777 . ministers, but it is more : it enunciates principles which must 
form the text of the statesman for all time. First he deals 
with the attempt to govern without the advice of Parliament : 
‘ We must display, in its full danger and true colours, the ruin 
that is brought to our doors ... it is the right of Parliament 
to give, as it is the duty of the Crown to ask advice. But 
on this day ... no reliance is placed in our constitutional 
counsels.’ To Chatham the degradation of England before 
the Bourbons was especially bitter. He saw Prance openly 
transacting business with emissaries of our own alienated 
subjects, and he remembered the day when he told Choiseul 
that Prance must not ‘ presume ’ to interfere in our disputes 
with another Power ; and in words of burning indignation 
he interpreted the feelings of a proud people ; 

Prance, my Lords, has insulted you. Do ministers presume 
to hint a vindication of their honour by requiring the iliamiaap i 
of the plenipotentiaries of America? . . . But yesterday and 
England might have stood against the world: now none so 
poor to do her reverence. I use the words of a poet, but, though 
it be poetry, it is no fiction. 

He drew a picture only too true of our own want of preparation 
with scarce twenty ships ready for sea and with England and 
Ireland almost denuded of troops ; while Franco was sending 
help to America, Spain was the mistress of the Tagus, and the 
two Powers were making preparations ‘ from Dunkirk to the 
streights ... to overwhelm these defenceless islands.’ Thon, 
coming to the root of the whole business, ' What,’ he asked, ‘ is 
the cause of this rmnous and ignominious situation, if 
not the desperate state of our arms in America? In three 
campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much. You 
caimot, I venture to say it, you cannot conquer America.’ 
This was no idle forebotog of the great war minister, who 
still had fresh in his mind what Loudoun, Abercromby 
Amherst, then sitting by him in the House of Lords, had gone 
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through before English troops won their way from Albany to 
Canada, Now Burgoyne had been given the task of inaicliing 
through a more hostile population from Canada to Albany, 
and with prophetic insight he declared that ho and his noi thorn 
army were perhaps already ‘a total loss.'^ ‘1 repeat, my 
Lords, conquest is impossible ’ ; and he proclaimed with burning-; 
shame the dishonour brought on our army by the ignoble 
methods employed to fight for an ignoble causo : 

. , . you may traffic and barter with every little pitiful Cernian 
prince that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
prince ; your ellorts are for ever vain and impotent . . . your own 
army is infected with the contagion of these ilhborai allies. The 
spirit of rapine and plunder is gone forth among them. . . . But, 
my Lords, who is the man that, in addition to these disgraces and 
mischiefs of our army, has dared to authorize and assexuate to our 
arms the tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage ? ... it is 
not the least of our national misfortunes, that the strength and 
character of our army are thus impaired : infected with the mer- 
cenary spirit of robbery and rapine— familiarized to the horrid 
scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of the noble and 
generous principles which dignify a soldier. , . . Besides these 
murderers and plunderers, let me ask our ministers, what otlier 
allies have they acquired ? . • . Have they entered into alliance 
with the king of the gipsies V Nothing, my Lords, is too low or too 
ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. . . . Whilst this is 
notoriously our sinking condition America grows and flourishes, 
• . , You have been three years teaching them the art of war : 
they are apt scholars . , . My Lords, if 1 wore an American as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country 
I never would lay down my arms— never— never— never I 

Independenco, however, he as an Englishman would not 
grant. ‘ In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights 
or honour of my country, I would strip the shirt from my back 
to support iV But the Americans were not to be won by war 
but by reconoiloment : 

the strong bias of America . . • naturally inclines to this happy 
and constitutional reconcilement with you. Notwithstanding the 

^ The news of Burgoyae^s surrender on October 17 reached London on 
December 2, 1777— twelve days after this speech. 
vox».m 
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temporary intrigues with France we may still be assured of their 
ancient and con&med partiahty to us. America and France cannot 
be congenial; there is something decisive and confirmed in the 
honest American, that will not assimilate to the futility and levity 
of Frenchmen, 

In the debate Lord Suffolk defended the employment of 
Indian savages to scalp and torture, on policy, on necessity, 
and even on principle : * It is,’ he said, ‘ perfectly justifiable 
to use all the means that God and nature have put into our 
hands.’ Chatham sprang up : 

I am astonished ! shocked ! to hear such principles confessed — 
to hear them avowed in this House, or m this country — principles 
equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian ! . . . I know 
not what ideas that lord may entertain of God and nature, but I 
know that such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to 
lehgion and humamty. ... I call upon the right reverend Bench, 
those holy ministers of the Gospel and pious pastors of our Church 
... I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this learned Bench to 
defend and support the justice of their country ; I call upon the 
bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution ... I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor 
of this noble lord ^ frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. In vain he led your victorious fleets against the boasted 
Armada of Spain ; in vain he defended and established the honour, 
the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion of this country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the Inquisition, if 
these more than popish cruelties are let loose among us — to turn forth 
into our settlements among our ancient connections, friends, and 
relations the merciless canmbal, thirsting for the blood of man, 
woman and child ! . . . against your Protestant brethren ; to lay 
waste their coimtry, to desolate their dwellings and extirpate their 
race and name with these homble hell-hounds of savage war! 
hell-hounds, I say, of savage war. . . . Let the holy prelates of 
our religion . . . perform a lustration ; let them purify this House 
and this country from this sin. My Lords, I am old and weak, and 
at present unable to say more ; but my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving vent 

^ Lord Howard of Effingham, Earl of 'N'ottingham. 
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to my eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and enormous 
principles. 1 

In these speeches Chatham had jiourod forth his soul, 
but, nothing daunted by his failure to porsuaiie, roturnod 
thrice more to utter the same truths with that iui'xhaastiblo 
wealth of illustration and that glorious use of his mother tongue 
which were all his own. To confirm his worsii fears, nows had 
come of the disaster to Burgoyne on December 2, and, theugh 
the King appeared unmoved and as concerned about changes 
in his household as about America, the Ministry wore not so 
stoical and suddenly changed from trnculonco and contempt 
of the Americans to visions of conciliation. But Chatham 
knew that no terms offered by the present ministers would bo 
looked at by the Americans : ‘ They have vh-tuo,’ ho said, Oocomlmr 
‘ and must detest the principles of such men ; they have too ih 1777. 
much understanding and wisdom to trust to that cunning 
and those narrow politics from which such overtures proceed.’ 

Peace, he said, must be proffered by men whom they could 
trust — ^men like the Rockingham Whigs or him.SGlf ; and in 
his last speech before the roooss he hinted that ho w'ould take 
office again to make peace, as the whole country was buginning 
to demand. But once more at a critical moment the Bocking- 
hams broke loose. They were at one with Chatham in the 
demand for vigorous preparations against tho Bourbons and 
in desiring peace with America. But they had convinced 
themselves that America would now take nothing less than 
independence, and this they wore prepared to give. Bather 
than break up the heritage of tho Crown Chatham would havo 
fought more obstinately than George III. ‘I will as soon 
subscribe to Transubstantiation,’ ho wroto to Sholfaume, 

* as to Sovereignty (by right) in the colonies.’ But he did not 
think that it need come to that : peace with the Sovereignty 
of the Crown he still believed possible, and it may be that 

^ It is wortiK comparing Boyd's report of this debato with that in Aff. 

AngL Oorr, Pol. 1 7. (Stevens, ^ Pa£$%mik«y 1743.) The French am- 
baiador Noaillos brings oat into greater relief Chatham's description of onr 
nnpropared condition and to that extent is probably more trustworthy, since 
in tho xw)xt speech Chatham refers again to his controversy on this day with 
Sandwich about the numbers of the 

v? ................ 
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the Americans would even yet have taken it at his hands. 
During the few remaining months of his life he upheld this view 
with all his might and once more found himself standing aloof 
from the Whigs. In every speech he dwelt on the importance 
NoTembor of America to England. ‘ She was the fountain of our wealth, 
20, 1777. nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of our naval 
Dooember power,’ he said in one speech. In another, ‘ She has been 
5, 1777. the great support of this country ; she has produced millions ; 
she afforded soldiers and sailors ; she has given our manu- 
facturers employment and enriched our merchants.’ Instead 
of embittermg the relations of England with America he tried 
to bring about reconcilement by pleading the virtues of the 
‘ rebels.’ He paid tributes to their services in past wars against 
France, adding that even now, if they were treated as ho had 
December treated the rebel Highlanders, ‘ they would fight your battles ; 
2. 1777. they would cheerfully bleed for you ; they would render you 
superior to aH your foreign enemies; they would bear your 
a.rma triumphant to every quarter of the globe.’ On news 
December of their treatment of Burgoyne and his army he admired and 
II, 1777. applauded 

the generous, magnanimous conduct, the noble friendship, brotherly 
affection and humanity of the victors . . . who, condescending 
to impute the horrid orders of massacre and devastation to their 
true authors, supposed that as soldiers and Englishmen, those cruel 
excesses could not have originated with the general nor were con- 
sonant to the brave and humane spirit of a British soldier. . • . 
Those men whom you called cowards, poltroons, mnaways, and 
knaves are become victorious over your veteran troops ; and in 
tie midst of victory, and the flush of conquest, have set ministers 
an example of moderation and magnanimity. 

Such was the country, such the men for whom he pleaded. 
‘ And for what,’ he exclaimed, ‘ have we sacrificed all those 
advantages ? The pursuit of a peppercorn ! ’ 

Durmg these debates he had some wrangles with members 
of the Government who discovered with joy that he had given 
orders to Amherst to employ Indians in the French wars. Clear 
proof was brought up that he had done so, hut he dismissed the 
point airily, saying, ‘ they were only used to scour the woods ’ — 
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which was true of his intentions if not of the uuivorsr.l jtriiciic'O 
in our armies.^ Had he personally been more to blaiufin the 
past than ho was, it would have made no diiTorenco in tlio deiuin- 
ciations he uttered again and again on tho barbarous motlioils 
then employed by ministers ; and ho was no more moved ihan lu' 
had ever been by tamits of inconsistency. Those' who aidaeln-d 
him still did so at their peril. In a due] on this stii\jt‘ct with 
Lord Gower, tho man who had insolently sneered ai him for his 
age, ho proved that he liad not lost tliat power of rough repiirtee 
which had made old Horace' Walpole, Murray and riobin.>on '' 
quail. ‘ Wliilo I, my Lords, was Avagiiig wai against the puwi'r 
of Franco, that lord,* he said, ‘ was inmier.sed in jdeasure and 
indulging himself in all the variety of dissipation common to 
young men.' In his final browlieating of miaisiers lie could 
still make them look supremely ridiculous by his disconcerting 
quotations from tho history books. Retlecting on tho folly of 
tho men who had lost America ‘ for a peppercorn,’ he suddi'iily 
found a parallel to it in that of a duke of Burgundy, who laid 
lost his dominions for a quarri'l about a ‘ cargo of skiius.’ ‘ Tho 
duke was conjured not to go to war, but ** he was determined 
steadily to pursue tho same measures,*' he marched agiiiu.d, 

“ the deluded multitude ’* hut at List gave one iiistam-i' of 
his magnanimity, by imputing his misfortunes to his own 
obstinacy,’ a merit which tho King and his Cabinet, had not yet 
shown. But those flashes of grim humour came merdy as 
interludes to the main thomos, ri'ourring w'ii.h overpowi-ring 
insistence, of national honour and national dai igt'r. ‘ 'J'lus very 
nation remains safe no longer than its enemies tiiinlc proper to 
permit,’ he took for his text of attacks on uuni.st»rs’ incoiii- 
potenco and neglect of homo defence, and, in the same spoocli, 
told them they could not be trusted to see to tho security 
of the country and reminded tho peers that it wa.H their duty 
at such a time ‘ to inquire into past misconduct ; to provide 
remedies for the present ; to prevent future evils ; to rest on 
your arms ... to watch for tho public saft'ty ; to defend and 
support the Throne ; or, if fate should so ordain it, to fall 

‘ See discussion of this point, sole p. 34 above. 

* These expressions oamo in the King’s Speech, 
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■with becoming fortitude with the rest of your fellow-subjects 
in the general ruin.’ 

During the recess and the early months of 1778 Chatham 
was at Hayes. In pubho and in private men of aU parties 
were now clamouring for his return to power. The American 
general Gates wrote hoping that the ‘ great state physician ’ 
might bring peace and commercial union with America. In 
the House of Commons his nephew Grenville called for the man 
‘ of whom the House of Bourbon stands more peculiarly in 
awe, . . . who unites the confidence of England and America.’ 
Lord Bute and the Duke of Northumberland, throi^h various 
emissaries such as Coutts the banker. Capability Broym, and 
Dr. Addington and hikfriendSir James Wright,had ‘ dapplings 
for peace’ with him with a view to his accession to office. 
Coutts told Lady Chatham ‘ every rank looks up to him with 
the only gleam of hope that remains.’ Eichmond, the most 
active of the 'Whigs, said he would willmgly give up his views on 
independence if Chatham came to show a better way. Eochford, 
who had resigned on the American question, wanted to see him 
in office ; Lord North himself, conscious of his own weakness 
and of Chatham’s strength, was anxious to make room for 
him in the Ministry ; even Mansfield thought him indispens- 
able, His son-in-law, Lord Mahon, wrote him a long letter 
explaining the general desire to see Imn minister. Chatham 
himself, as was his wont, paid little heed to these unauthorized 
opeiiingsi^^^ he heard that Bute had expressed a desire 

for a change he agreed with him in general terms, but on a 
message which seemed to imply that Bute was busy eonstruct- 
ing a ministry to contain both of them, he curtly asked Adding- 
ton what the ‘officious emissary’ meant by bis ‘nonsense,’ 
and told him the difference between himself and the Scottish 
earl was, ‘one has ruined the King and kingdom; the other 
still endeavours to save it.’^ To Coutts he wrote by Lady 

/ ^ The controversial EtMatnre hetween Addington and Wright on the toulii 

of respective versions of this * dappling ’ attained inordinate proportions. 
!l!he onrions will find it given in extemo in Thaokeray* $ir James Wright had 

mtoj to Venice and, fiin^g time hang heavy on his hands since his 

Addin^n also loved an mtri^e. But ej^jwave im^^^ has been attached ; 
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Chatliain’s hand that ‘ to rescue a falling couniiy from the 
last consequence of their fatal errors ... is a work loo danger- 
ous (not to say impossible) for presumption to undertake 
unbidden and uncommaudod.’ 

The only commands Chal.ham would cn-er take on the 
subject of office wore the King‘.-i. liut his last speeches had 
not smoothed the way to royal favour. IIo had spoken of 
the system at St. James’s as ‘ breaking all connection and ex- 5 and ii. 
tinguislung all principle, . . . whereliy pliable men, not capablo 
men, had been brouglit into the highest and most res]ionsihlo 
positions,’ and had prophesieil that a day of retribution was 
coming ‘when the veiigcanco of a much injured and afflicted 
people will fall hea%'ily on the authors of their ruin.’ The 
King by this time hated Chatham with all tho narrow obstinacy 
of his nature, and told Korth that he would ‘ rather lose his 
crown than bear the ignominy of ])ossessing it under the 
shackles of Lord Chatham and his crew.’ But even tho King 
had at last to yield. On January flO, 177B, a commercial 
treaty had been signed between Franco and tho United States, 
and, on February 6, a defensive treaty of alliance. Lord North 
could hardly be pensuaded to rtmiaiu in office to bring in his 
proposals of conciliation with America on February 17, and 
insisted on an offer btdng made to Lord Chatham. At length 
in March George III omiiowerod North to addro.ss Lord Chatham 
through Eden, one of tho peace commissioners nominated 
to America — but on conditions which made succi'ss impo.ssiblo.^ 

The Ministry was to remain Lord North’s, and Chatliam was 
merely to be given a place in it, and Goorgo HI added : ‘ I 
cannot consent to have any conversation w'ith him till the 
Ministry is formed . . . should Lord Chatham wish to see me 
before ho gives an answer I shall most certaiioly refuse it,' 

Eden did not seo Chatham, but Shelhnmo on his behalf. 
Shelburne told him that if Chatham come in ‘he must bo 
dictator,’ must comprehend every party in his administration, 
and be allowed to admit Eocldnghara and Grafton, and 
remove Mansfield. The Eockinghams had a meeting with 

* Soo Bttsson, C. J. Foa, for m Account of thia wgotiAtion. Tka Prasaian 
minister states that North also sent Amhnrst to sound (Buvillo- 

.-.^.M8J„„..,Sse..aIso <?s<weiJi,(»mf..,Zo«fA’oriA.. 
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Siii'lhunit' tbo samo night and proved irreconcilablo to 
t 'hat ham V views on Amorica. A visit of Sholbumo to Hayes 
coniirmed him in his stalomont of Chatham’s terms. This 
was enuii;'h for the King. IIo was highly indignant at 
Ktlcn for oven listening to such terms, and was glad of the 
to luive no further dealings with ‘that perfidious 

man.' 

•'y tins ttmc' the demand for granting independence to 
Aiin'ritM. liad become almost irresistible. England in her 
pn* .I'lit condition was obviously unablo to cope with France 
as o <‘11 as Ann'rica. The Ministry were the first to be conscious 
of tlu.i. Mainluit, who eighteen years before had dealt so 
.-surious a Mow at I’itf.’s oontmontal policy, was again employed, 
this lime with the connivance of Government, to declare for 
independence. ‘ N'ovi'r,’ says Tlutchinson on March 22, 1778, 

‘ w.K> .■'Ueh an instantaneous conversion of a whole kingdom’ 
to !i view, whicli a ftiw numllm before had earned the title of 
traitur for all who held it. The Whigs were already pledged 
to this course, t'hatiiuin and tlu^ King almost alono stood 
out again.^t it. It is idle to apooulato what exact measures 
Ciiatham wouhl have employed to avoid acknowledging 
itldependeneo, to kftop p(;ui*e with Americii and to fight France. 
No statesniftn would ea,r» to commit liiiusolf definitely until 
he had full r(!.sponsihi!ity and was po.<«sossftd of full information. 
No doubt, however, Sludburmt, who was then in close touch 
with Chatham, was right in stating that tho general lines 
of hi.s policy would be to withdraw all troops from Amorica 
except from a few fortified placos, repeal all laws objoctionable 
to tho Americans, out off French communications with Amorica 
by tho floot, and ooncontrato all efforts on tlio war with Franco.^ 
Never would he, as Camden told him tho ministers were 
doing, have sued abjectly to Franco for peace. Independence 
for Amorica he no loss resolutely refused, and he road with 
* unspeakable concern ’ a motion proposed for April 7, by the 
Duke of Eiohmond, with the full consent of the whole Wing 

* BmwBi 0, J. jPw; lit*ai»urioe, SkeHume, iS, 16 tqq. Chatham alter 
hill ifkam aiw »aid to have atated that he would appoint Ptinoo Bsrdinand 
tte eeoum&d tte KogiUdh foroee. 
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party, begging tho King to dismisa bis ministers, to -withdraw 
all his troops from the revolted provinces, iind ‘ to adont 
only amieablo moans to recover their friimdship, at L‘ast,*if 
not their allogianoo.’ 

On April 7, Chatham came up to London, accompanied by 
his three sons and his son in-law Lord Mahon. To recover 
from tho fatigue of the jounrey ho rested awhile m tho Pvinoos’ 
Chamber before entering tho House. Horo Camden .saw him 
and found him so distempered and agit-.itt'd that ho triial to 
persuade him not to attend tho debate : but it was useh'ss. 

‘ Your grace knows,’ wrote Camden to Grafton, ‘ iiow obslhnde 
he is, when he is resolved.’ As Chatham entered, supported 
by William and Lord Mahon, every man in that House, crowded 
from gallery to floor, seemed conscious that it was a groat day 
in the history of England. The whole assemblage rose and the 
peers reverentially made way for him as ho passed to his seat 
on the earls’ bench. So shrunk was ho with illniws and suffer, 
ing that from his bushy wig little could be seen of his counte- 
nance but tho groat aquilhic' noso and tho flashing oye.s. The 
Duke of Eiehmond spoke first ; next Lord Weymouth for tho 
ministers; then Chatham roso, loaning on his crutches imd 
supported on each side. Taking onet hand from its crutch April 
and raising it to heaven, ‘ I thank God,’ ho said, ‘ that I have 
been onabiod to come here this day, to perform iny duty. . . , 

I am old and infirm, have one foot, more than one fuotj in f,he 
grave — I am risen from my bod, to stand up in tho cause of my 
country— perhaps never again to speak in this House,’ There 
was an awed stillness ; a handkerchief dropped would have boon 
heard. Ho went on speaking, but wa.s not like himself; his 
speech faltorod, liis sentences wore broken. Ids mind -was not 
its own master. But his words, says Camden, were still shreds 
of unconnected eloquence, flashes of the same &e which Promo- 
thous-liko ho had stolon from heaven, and wore then returning 
to the place whence they were taken. ‘My Lords,’ came 
in one of those flashes, ‘ his Majesty succeeded to an empire 
as great in extent as its reputation was tmauUied. Shall we 
tarmsh the lustre of this nation by an ignominious surrender 
of its rights and fairest possessions ? Shall this great kingdom 
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that has survived whole and entire the Danish depredations, 
the Scottish inroads ’■ — and he yet had spirit to give a meaning 
glance at Mansfield — ‘ the Norman Conquest, that has stood 
the threatened invasion of the Spanish Armada — ^now fall pros- 
trate before the House of Bourbon ? . . , Shall a people that 
fifteen years ago was the terror of the world now stoop so low 
as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, “ Take all we have, 
only give us peace ” ? ’ Bather than deprive the heirs of the 
Princess Sophia, the royal offspring of the House of Brunswick, 
of the thirteen provinces of America he would call all the young 
princes, the Prince of Wales and his brothers, to tell the House 
if they would consent to the loss of their heritage ‘ the dis- 
memberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy,’ 
‘ My Lords, any state is better than despair ; if we must fall, 
let us fall like men.’ He sank down and Temple whispered 
bi-m that he had forgotten something — should he get up and 
say it ? ‘ No, no,’ said Chatham, ‘ I will do it by and by.’ 
The Duke of Eichmond answered him with gentle courtesy, 
then Chatham attempted to rise again. As he rose he fell 
back on his seat, to all appearances in the agonies of death. 
At once the House was in a muffled tumult, peers running 
hither and thither for salts and cordials, and crowding round 
him where he was being tenderly cared for by William and 
James Charles, Mahon, Temple and the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland. Every one was astir but Mansfield, 
who sat almost as unmoved as the senseless body itself.^ Then 
he was carried to an adjoining chamber and attended by Drs. 
Brocklesby and Addington, who had been hastily summoned. 
He revived and after a fit of sickness recovered enough to be 

^ Copley’s famous picture, ‘The Death of Chatham,’ reconstitutes the 
scene. In some oases at least Copley took special sittings of those who figure 
in the picture. Harriot Pitt writes to her mother m May 1779 that she had 
been dining with Lord Temple : ‘ He has been sitting for his picture to the man 
who is painting the great and melancholy scone in the House of Lords, and I 
am told that his likeness is most striking. Wo have seen the enamel at Dr. 
Addington’s. The design is beautiful’ Certainly tho likeness of ‘ eager Mr. 
William ’ is excellent. 

It seems a pity that this fine historical picture should have boon removed 
from the National Gallery and relegated to the Eoyal Gallery m the House 
of Lords, whore it is badly hung and can be seen by very few people. 
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taken for the night to an adjoining houso, and two days later 
to be driven to Hayes. For a brief space ho seemed to be getting 
better, and even wrote to the Prussian envoy that ho was feeling 
well. But ho must have felt the end approacliing. He bade 
William read to him from the ‘ Iliad ’ of the death of Hector, and 
when Lord Pitt would have stayed Avith him instead of joining 
his rcgimenl. at Gibraltar, ‘ Go, my son,' he replied, ‘ go whither 
your country calls yon : let her engross all your attention ; 
spare not a moment, which is due to her service, in weeping 
over an old man, who will soon be no more.’ On the afternoon 
of May 11, 1778, he died. 

That night in the House of Commons Barre moved that the 
remains of the Great Commoner should be interred at the 
public charge and a monument erected to his memory in the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster ; Lord North came 
in breathless on hearing the news and supported the motion 
in a few words of deep emotion. On tho 13th an address Avas 
passed unanimously, praying the King to make suitable pro- 
vision for his family. The poors by a casting vote deprived their 
House of tho honour of attending his funeral as a body, 
and the King paid one last tribute of malevolence to the 
memory of the man who had stood for tho Parliament and 
people of England against their .subjugation by tho OroAvn : 
‘ I was surprised,’ he wrote, ‘ at the vote of a public fimoral 
and monument ... an offonsive measure to me personally.’ 
These were tho only jarring notes. The sorrowing 
multitude of citizens and common folk at his obsequies 
made ample amends for the absence of the Court. On 
June 7 and 8 the body lay in stale on a pompous 
catafalque, surmounted by a baldachino with his coat 
of arms ; round the catafalque stood eight halberdiers 
and ten torch-bearers; the walls of the Painted Chamber, 
where he lay, wore hung ■with black and lit Avith lustres. 
On the 9th ho was borne in solemn procession through 
Westminster Hall to his last resting-placo by tho north door of 
the Abbey. He would have -wished it so, for he loved state- 
liness and pomp in his own person and for all that concerned 
England — ^that dear land with ■which his whole life was bound. 
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np, the country whose great nerve seemed with his death un- 
strung. Two fitting inscriptions were carved in his honour : 
one at Burton Pynsent, ‘ To the dear memory of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, this marble is inscribed by Hester, his beloved 
Wife ’ ; the other by Burke for the citizens of London in their 
Guildhall, ‘that they may never meet for the transaction 
of their affairs without being reminded that the means by 
which Providence raises a nation to greatness are the virtues 
infused into great men.’ 
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APPEJtDIX A 

List of Speeches Delivebbd by William Pitt, 

Eakl op Chatham. 

[Note on the Authentu'ity of Pitt's Speeches.— The 
reports of speeches in Parliament given in magazines and news- 
papers during Pitt's lifetime are little to be trusted. It was a breach 
of privilege to publish debates, and strangers found taking notes in 
either House were liable to summary ejection. The public demand 
for an account of parliamentary proceedings was nevertheless so 
great that various periodicals professed to give accounts of debates 
under the thin disguises of debates in * the Senate of Lilliput ' 
{QeniUman'a Magazine) or ' Proceedings of the Political Club * 
(London Magazine)^ while the speakers were given fictitious names 
such as ‘ Ptit ' for Pitt in the former, or classical titles such as 
Maecenas for Lyttelton, Pomfonim Atticus for old Horace Walpole, 
and Julius Floras for Pitt in the latter* The speeches given wore often 
written up by men who had not heard them and at most know the 
general line of argument taken up by the speakers. Dr. Johnson, 
for example, who wrote the speeches in the Genilermni's Magazine 
for the period November 25, 1740, to February 22, 1745, was only 
once in the House of Commons, and declared to Murphy that he 
wrote Pitt's retort to old Horace Walpole (March 10, 1740) in his 
garret. Guthrie wrote the speeches in the same magazine before 
Johnson, Gordon until 1760 wrote the speeches in the London 
Magazine, which are probably more accurate than those in its 
rival. Great trouble was taken by the editors to secure as much 
accuracy as possible, and in some cases members themselves 
condescended to correct the reports of their own speeches. Later 
the XMerarg Magazine and the Annual Register had similar accounts 
, , ,^,,335 
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of debates. For want of better authority these accounts may be 
taken to indicate the line of argument adopted by Pitt and some 
of his x^hrases, which in the case of so well known an orator were 
repeated by his hearers and often talked about. 

More trustworthy sources of information are the notes or letters 
written by members of Parliament at the time, e.g. Sir R. Walpole's 
notes. Philip Torke's ^Journal,' Horace Walpole's letters and 
memoirs. The last writer's accounts of speeches are of first-rate 
authority, both for arguments and phrases, and are strikingly con- 
firmed in many instances where other reports are given by indepen- 
dent witnesses. The reports by American agents to their assemblies, 
many of which Bancroft consulted, are important for the speeches 
on America. The accounts by foreign envoys to their courts of 
debates in Parliament are also of great value. At the time the 
English legislature was the only representative institution in Europe : 
its debates, therefore, ezcited special interest abroad. The French 
and Prussian envoys are particularly full in their reports of speeches, 
which they sometimes heard themselves, while sometimes they had 
accoimts of them from secret emissaries,^ 

But the only speeches of Pitt of which there are exact accounts 
are the speech of January 14, 1766 (debate on Address), reported 
by Sic E. Dean, assisted by Lord Charlemont ; and those reported 
by Sir Philip Francis and Hugh Boyd. 

Even those reported by Francis cannot always be trusted, 
for, though some were published at once in the London Musmm^ 
it is doubtful if he made up Ms rough notes of others before 1792, 
when he gave the reports to Almon (Parkes and Merivale, 

* Memoirs of Sir P. Francis,' vol. i. Appendix). Those given on the 
authority of Sir R, Dean and Hugh Boyd may be regarded as the 
most accurate renderings of the orator's thought and language. 

Many of Pitt's best-known phrases and the knowledge of Ms ways 
of speaking come from traditions and anecdotes collected by Walpole, 
Charles Butler, Timbs, Nichols, Grattan, and others, A better 
idea of Ms oratory is conveyed by the descriptions of Walpole and 
other hearers than in any formal reports. 

^ See Aff JStr. Angh O&rr. Pol 496, 282-3, for an account of the clever- 

ness of ono of tkeso emissaries in eluding detection in 1771 (quoted by 
P. Mantoux, Oompi^ Pmdm dea Biancas du Pari Anglais^ Pans, 1906). 
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For a discussion on the authenticity of Dr. Johnson's reports, 
see Birbeck Hill (‘ Boswells Johnson/ voL i, Appendix A) ; for 
Francises reports see Parkes and Men vale, vol. i, Appendix ; and 
for an account of the reports to be found in the archives of the 
French Ministere des Affaires Etrangcres, see P. Mantoux, op. cit. 

The prefaces of vols. ix, x, xi and xii of the ‘ Parliamentary 
History* give usoiul accounts of the sources drawn upon by the 
editors. 

The subjoined table of Pitt*s speeches with authorities has been 
drawn up from matenal, collected by myself, by Mrs. Hilary Jenkin- 
son, of whose kindness and exactitude I have already spoken in 
the preface. For several of the later references I am indebted to 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington. I have verified all the references myself except five 
in the Rijks Archief and one at Simancas. 

Duplicate versions, indicated by the marks * or §, have in 
several cases been given to facilitate reference. The debates, for 
example, in Chandler and the Dublin Collection, have all been used 
by the editor of the * Parliamentary History/ In the case of books 
Kke Walpole s ® Memoirs and Correspondence/ Almon, and the 
' Parliamentary History/ where the speeches can easily be found 
under the dates, the page references have not been given.) 

AuBKBviArioNS trsBD m TUB roLLOwisra T.vbi*e. 

‘ Add/ = * British Musoum Additional MSS/ 

* Aff. Etr.* = ‘ Afiaires Etrangf'ires,* Angl<>terrc, Oorr. PohfiguA. 

Almon - * Anc*cdotcs of tho Life of Chatham ’ (various editions). 

‘ Bod/ ^ * Bedford Corrospondonco/ 

‘ Oh. ’ --S * Chatham Correspondonoe/ 

* Oh. MSS.’ « * Chatham MSS/ in Kecord Omoo. 

Chandler 5 = ^ History and Prooooclings of House of Commons ’ (published 
by Chandler, 1744). 

Coxo « Coxe, ‘ Sir E. Walpole * (3 vols. ; ed. 1798). 

* Or/ w * Grenville Papers.’ 

* H. C.* = * Historical MSS. Commission.’ 

* IK E.’ »= * Farhamontary History/ 

* Pol Corr/ * Pol Cor. Friedrichs des Grossen ’ (30 vols., Berlin). 

Sand. Miller ^ ‘ An 18th Cent. Correspondence to Sanderson Miller ’ (1910). 
Schaefer « Schaefer, * Ocscibichio dcs 7 Jahrigon Krieges * (Borlin, 1870). 

* W. C.’ ^ * Walpole’s Conespondenoe/ 

* W. M,’ « Walpole’s * Memoirs of George II and George III/ and 

‘ Walpole’s Journal of the Reign of George UX* 

Oth&^ atbhr€victiion$ wM easily he recognieed hy refermoe U> Appendix B. 
vot, XX. Z 
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House op Commons. 


No. 

Date. 

Sub 300 t 

Eoferenco m 
Text. 

Authorities, &c. 

X 

April 29, 1736 

Marriago o£ the Piiiicd 
of Wales. 

VoL i, p. 66 

Almon*, Chandler, ix, 
223 Thack- 

eray.* 

2 

Peb. 18, 173f 

Vote for 17,000 men 
lor the army. 

» p. 67, 
note 3 

‘Aff. Etr’ 394, f. 109; 

‘ Bgmont MSS.’ 84. 

3 

Fob. 23, 173f 

Grant of £10,000 to the 
Prince of Wales 

p- 69 

Chandler, ix, 277. 

4 

Peb. 4, 6,_173| 

Reduction of army 
from 17,000 to 12,000 
men. 

„ pp. 68, 

70, 74 

Almon * ; Chandler, x, 
82§, ‘RublinColL’xv, 
431§; ‘H.a*XV, vii, 
319 j ‘ P. H.*§ ; Thack- 
eray *. 

6 

March 28, 1738 

Committee on Spanish 
grievances. 

„ p. 76 

Coxe, i, 680 ; ' H C ’ XIV, 
IX, 239-40. 

6 

Maiob 8, 173| 

Address on Convention 
Tvith Spam. 

„ p. 76 

Almon * ; Chandler, xi, 
31 , Coxe, 1 , 694-604 ; 

616-20, ‘Rub- 
Im Coll.’ xviu, 43 * ; 
Lond, Mag ; * P.H.’ * ; 
Thackeray. 

7 

Not. 18. 1740 

Rebate on Address. 

„ p. 82 

Coxe, in, 667. 

8 

J&n. 26, 174-J 

Motion for Rear-Ad- 
miral Haddock’s In- 
structions. 

1 » p* 82 

Almon * ; Chandler, xii, 
46*; ‘Dublin CoU’ 
xxi, 87 ; Johnson, i, 
126*; ‘P. H.’*; 

Thackeray,* 

0 

Peb. 13, 174^ 

Motion for removal of 
Sir Robert Walpole, 

« p. 83 

*Aff. Etr,* 411, f 161; 
Almon* ; Chandler, xiu, 
210 * ; Coxe, i, 663 ; 
ibid, lii, 669 ; Qeni*8, 
Mag, ; Land, Mag, * ; 
Mahon, ui,App p. iv; 

* P. H,* * ; Tha<^eray.* 

10 

MsrobilO,174^ 

On Wageris bill for 
manning the Beet. 

„ p. 84 

Almon ; Chandler, xii, 
271 * ; Coxe, ‘ Ld. 
W^dpole,* ii, 184 ; 
‘Rublm Coll.* xxi, 220; 
0eiU,^8Mag,*; ‘P* H. ’♦ ; 
Thackexay*. 

11 

Jatu 21. 174- 

Rebate on the state of 
the 

M p. 87 
note 

‘Oh. MSS.* 74(forPitt*s 
notes) ; Coxe, i, 694 ; 

iii, 687 (for ao- 
oount^of debate). 
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No 

Date. 

Subject 

12 

March 0, 1744“^ 

Lord Limenck’s first 
motion— tor inquii- 
intr into conduct of 
Govenimont tor the 
last twenty years. 

13 

March 23, 174 

Lord Lmicnck’s second 
motion — tor mqmr- 
im; into conduct of 
Go\ernmont for the 
last ton jcais. 

14 

Nov. 16, 1742 

Lobato on Address. 

15 

Doo. 1, 1742 

Waller’s motion for 

1 reviving the Com- 

1 mitteo on Orford 

16 

Deo. 7, 1742 

! Veto for troops m 
Flanders. 

n 

Deo. 10, 1742 

On taking Hanoverian 
troops into British 
pay. 

IS 

Fob. 24, 1742 

Motion of Lord Bar- 
rington to dismiss 
mercenary troops. 

Id 

Deo. 1, 1743 

Address of thanks in 
answer to King’s 
Speech. 

20 

Deo. 6, 1743 

Waller’s motion for ad- 
dress praying Hano- 
verian troops should 
not bo employ^ 
after Deoomber &. 

21 

Deo. 15, 1743 

Oronville’e motion for 
address on conduct 
of war. 

22 

Jan. 18, 174^ ” 

In committee, con- 
cerning pay of Han- 
overian troops. 


Bcfcrencc m 
Text 

Authorities, &c. 

Vol. if p. 80 

Almon , Chandler, xui, 
160 * ; C’(>\e, in, 695 ; 
Gent's Man ; Aond. 
Man.i *r. ir {con- 
i \ming Lojid. and 
Gent Ma versions); 
Thackei ay.* 

p. 91 

Alinon , Chandler, xm, 
180 * ; OenVs Mat/. ; 
land Mag. , ‘ F, H ’ 
(eontaining Ian and 
Gent 's Maifb. vw.-tioas); 
Thackeray,* 

p. 104 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 418, f. 60- 
‘ Rr.’ j, 10. 

o p* 112 

Chandler, xnr, 32 : Iluville, 
I. 201. 

p. 104 

*Aff. Etr.’ 416, f. 140; 
Mag. dta Kounlles 
AnghiSMi Oswald, 

* Memonals.* 

,4 p. 105 

Almon * ; OenCs Mag,^ ; 
Mag, des Naur dies 
Anglaisiee Dee. 

29, 1742 ; ‘ J>, H.» ♦ - 
Thackeray • ; * W.C.* 

„ p. 105 

‘ Caldwell Papers,’ ii, 48. 

M top. 108, 

ill 

Almon ; tand, Man, ; 

‘ P. H.’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal); Thackeray; 

M pp.n3, 
116 

’ Caldwell Papetrs,* ii, 55 ; 
*P.H,’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal)* ; Tnaokemy ^ - 

‘W.a’ ^ 

4. p. 115 

‘P. H.’ (PhiKp Terke’s 
Journal) ♦ ; Thackeray,* 

44 p. 113 

‘P. H.’ (Philip Yorkers 
Jounial)*; Thackeray.* 


1 Th« vatslons of theao two Bpoochaft In Almoti asd Thackamv am Anormmt-f*!* ♦!, 
«Mne M tliwe puWI«H«id by the londtm Ma^fazim in Decembo/ 1742:^Sie venifow h\ 
in -PflrfiawewAiry /iiafory, wow not pnbllsbad till 
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No. 

Bate 

Subject. 

Boforenco in 
Text. 

Authorities, &o. 

23 

Jan. 19, 174| 

Same question brought 
up to whole House 

Vol. i. 

p. 113 

‘P. H.’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal)*, Thackeray*: 

* w. a* 

24 

Jan. 26, 174|- 

Waller^s motion for 
papers re Treaty of 
Worms. 


p. 119 

‘P. H’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal). 

25 

Feb. 13, 174'] 

Proposal by Chancellor 
of Exchequer to im- 
pose additional duty 
on brown sugar. 


p. 120 

*P. H’ (PhiUp Yorke’a 
Journal). 

26 

Feb. 16, 174*. 

4 

Address from both 
Houses in answer 
to King’s message 
about Pretenders 
plans of inTasion! 


p. 118 

*P. n.' (PhiUp Yorke’a 
Journal) ; ‘ W. C.’ 

27 

Feb. 20, 22 

174| 

Debate on tax on sugar 
and on foreign linens. 


p. 120 

* P H ’ (Philip Yoike’a 
Journal). 

28 

Feb. 24, 174| 

Address to King for 
augmentation of land 
and sea forces. 

i* 

p 119 

‘ P. H.’ (PhiUp Torfce’s 
Joomal) ♦, Thackeray.* 

29 

Feb. 28, 174| 

Address on message 
that Lord Barry- 
more, M,P., had been 
arrested for corre- 
spondence with the 
Pretender. 

tt 

p. 118 

‘P. H’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal). 

30 

March 19, 20, 
AprU10,1744 

Debates m Commons 
about extraordinary 
charges of troops in 
Bntish pay, 1742-3. 


p.119 

‘ P. H.* (Philip Yorko’s 
Journal). 

31 

April 3, 1744 

Address to King in 
answer to his speech 
announcing the 

French King’s dec- 
laration of war. 

" 

119 

‘ P. H.’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Journal). 

32 

April 24, 1744. 

Debate on Levant 
Trade Bill 


p. 120 

* P. H.’ (PbiKp Yorke’a 
Journal). 

33 

May 3, 1744 

Debate on Lord’s 
amendments to Bill 
to prevent corre- 
spondence with Pre- 
tender’s sons. 


p.119 

‘P. H.’ (Philip Yorke’s 
Jouiiud) ; ‘ W. C.’ 

34 

Jan. 23. 174| 

La committee of supply, 
vote for 25,000 men 
for Flanders. 


p. 132 

*Afe. Etr.* 419, t 103; 
‘P.H.’(PhiHp Yorke’s 
Journal). 

35 

Feb. 18, 174^ 

In committee, on grant 
of £500,000 to Queen 
of Hungary. 

■»» 

p. 134 

Lottd Afap.; *P. H.’ 
(Philip Yorko’s Jom-- 
nal)j *W. 0.’ 

36 

Oct 17. 1746 

Address in answer to 
the King’s Speech. 


p. 137 

AJmon ; ZondL ; 

Mahon, ill, App. p. lx ; 

‘ P.H.’*; Thackeray. 
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No 

Date. 

Subject, 

Refcipnce m 
Text. 

Authorities, &o. 

37 

Oct. 23, 1746 

Addrese to the King 
advtsini; him to le- 
call the troops from 
Flanders. 

Vol, 

. 1, p. 138 

Malmesbury, * Letters, ’ i 

7, a 

38 

Nov. 4, 1746 

Hume Oampboira mo- 
tion concorumg army 
rank m nov^ly-raised 
regiments. 

>» 

p. 140 

Almou * ; Marchmont, 1 , 
143 <?(/»/., *p. H,’; 
Thackeray * : ‘ W. C.’; 

‘ W. M’ 

39 

Nov. 21, 1746 

Pitt’s motion to aug- 
ment the navy. 

»» 

p, 143 

* w. c: 

40 

AprU 8, 1746 

Vote foi 18,000 Hano- 
vcrians 

' 

p. 147 

‘AfT. Ktr.’ 422, f. 186 1 

‘ w. a* 

41 

Nov. 20, 1747 

Debate on the Soaford 
olootion. 

91 

p 161 

‘P.It’j'W. C.’:‘w ML’ 

42 

Jan. 26, 174|- 

Waroham cicotion | 

petition. 


p, 162 

‘ C3>. MSS.’ 83 ; Onrald, 

‘ Mfm.’ 61. 

43 

Fob. 19, n4| 

Bill for holding the 1 
summer assizes at 
Buokmgham. 


p. 202 : 

‘ P. H.’ ( ‘ W. C.’ 

44 

Feb. 7, I74| 

Debate on Mutiny Bill 


p. 171 

Almon • ; Coxe, * Pelham,’ 

11 , 64; Thack- 

eray • ; • W. C.’ 

46 

Apnl 21. 1749 

Debate on grant to 
Qlasgov to reim- 
burse £10,000 ex* 
aotttd by the rebels. 


p. 144 

Almou ; Zend, ; 

* P. H.’ ♦ ; Thackeray 
(odited).*^ 

48 

J»a.23,Feb.7, 

"U- 

Debate on third wad- 
ing of Mutiny Bill. 

f 

p. 171 

1 

Almon { ; Land* ; 

* P. H.* * ; Thackeray 
(editod)S;‘W. 0.’ 

47 

Feb. 6, 17^j}. 

Motion for papers rs 
demolition of fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk. 

ft 

pp. 166, 

177 

Almon ♦ ; Zend, Mag, $ * 
‘P. H.’S; ThaekSay ’*, 

48 

Jan. IT, 176}- 

Address of thanks for 
King’s Speech. 

*t 

pp. 63, 
178 

Almon; Tmd* 

*P.H.’»; ‘W.C.’; 

* W. M/ 

49 

Jao. 22, 29, 
175J‘ 

Debate on Dord Bar- 
nneton’s motion for 
8,000 men for the 
xiavy. 

tt 

p. 169 

Thackeray? ‘W. a*; 
*W.M/ 

60 

Feb. 6, mf 

Debate on Murray’s 
conduct at West- 
minster eleotion. 

" 

p.163 

Coxe, * X^slham,’ Si, 182- 
86; Thackeray* 

’ \V. Bl’* 

51 

Fob. 22, mi 

Debate on subsidy to 
Blector of Bavaria- 

If 

pp. 160, 
181 

•P. H-’; *W. M.’ 

62 

FeK 19, 2a, 
178^ 

Debate in committee 
on the Mutmy Bill. 

ft 

p.173 

* P. H.’ ; * W. W 
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No. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Reference in 
Text. 

Authorities, &;c 

63 

Feb. 28, March 

8, April 6, 
1761. 

Bill to naturalize foreign 
Protestants. 

Vol i, p. 174 

’ P. H.’ ; ‘ W. M.’ 

64 

March 4, 6, 
Apnl 18, 21, 
1761. 

Petition from the 
Mmorchese, Don 

Juan Compagni, 

against General An- 
struther. 


pp. 172-3 

Coxe, ‘ Pelham,’ u, 168- 
62 , ‘ H. a ’XIV, rc, 
313;*W.a’;‘W.M.’ 

66 

May 16, 17, 20, 
1761. 

Debates on Kegency 
BiIL 


p. 187 

Almon ; Dodington, 121 ; 

‘ P. H.* (contaming 
Lcmd and Gent’s ifog. 
versions); Thackeray; 
*W. M’ 

66 

Nov. 27, 1763 

Committee on repeal : 
of the Jew Naturah- 
zation Bill 


p. 176 

* P. H.’ ; Sand. Miller, 
200 ; Thackeray ; 

‘W M.’ 

67 

Deo. 4, 1763 

Pronosal to repeal 
Plantation Act. 


p. 176 

*P. H.’; Thackeray*; 
*W. M.’* 

63 

Nov. 14, 1764 

Chelsea Pensioners Ee- 
hef BiU 

,, 

pp. 167, 
266 

Almon*; Lond.Mag*%i 
‘ P. H.’ § ; Thackeray.* 

69 

Nov. 26, 1764 

Intervention in debate 
on Wilkes’s petition 
against Delaval, M.P. 
for Berwick, for 
bnbeiy. 


p. 255 

Thackeray; Waldecrave, 
148-60; ‘W. 

60 

Nov. 26, 1764 
(evening of 
same day). 

On date of Colchester 
and Reading election 
petitions. 


p. 266 

Thackeray * ; Waldegrave, 
148-60 *; ‘AfE. Etr.* 
437; ‘W. M.* 

61 

Nov. 27, 1764 

Debate on Beckford’a 
motion to reduce the 
army from 18,800 to 
16,000. 

»» 

p. 267 

Thackeray* ; Waldegrave 
150-4*; ‘W. M.’ 

62 

Dec. 11, 1764 

On extendmg the 
Mufemv Act to troops 
raised in Amenoa 
when serving with 
Bntish troops. 

ft 

p. 268 

• W. M.’ 

63 

Dec. 19, 1764 

Wareham election 

petition. 

», 

p. 163, 
note 

* Commons’ Journals * ; 
*W. M.’ 

64 

Jan. 16, 1766 

Debate on Bristol 
Nightly Watch Bill 

99 

p. 258 

‘P. a* 

65 

Feb. 26, 1766 

Debate on Shenffs- 
Depute Bill 

99 

p. 26$ 

Thaokeray*; *W. M.’* 

66 

March 4, 1766 

Committee on Sheriflig- 
Deputo Bill 

»t 

p.268 

‘The Border Elliots,* 339 ,* 
Thackeray * ; ‘ W. M.** 

67 

Nov. 13, 1766 3 

Debate on Address. 

ft 

%r’ 

noto 3 

‘Add.* 32860, f. 471; 

‘ P. H.* ; Thackeray ♦ ; 
‘W, a ; * W. M,’* 


^ The epoech given by Almon under this date is really that of December 10, 1756, 
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No. 

Dafco. 

Subject. 

Pef« ronco in 
avxt 

1 — 

1 luthoiitios dc. 

G8 

Nov 20, 17u5 

On seamen tor the navy 

.'Vol 1 , pp 274-1 

i 

>: ‘ Add.’ 32801, f 6R ; 
Thai’ki.ij,y * ; ' \V M ’* 

09 

Doc, 2, 1755 

j Lord Pultonoy’is. Bill for 

1 theencomagement of 
! seamen and s|K‘edily 
manning the luvy.* 

„ p]), 1)2-3 
275 

• " P. H.’ ; Tlmokerav ^ ; 

70 

Deo, 5, 1755 

Debate on ,34,263 men 
for the army. 

. p 275 

* Beil * ; Tliackorav * : 

71 

Doc Si 1755 

Ctnnmiltoo on la^ih 
about militia. 

„ p. 278 

* P. H.* , Thackeray * : 
‘W. M’* 

72 

Deo. 10, 12, 15 
1755 

Hcssinn and nussiau 
Txeatics. 

1 

" 

278 

Almon , Hams, ‘ Hard- 
wick,’ m, 63 ; ‘ P. 1! ’ J 
Poaobeiy, 431 ; 'rhack- 
Cray ; ‘w. 0.’ ; ‘VV. M/ ; 

‘ Add.’ 32861 f. 271. 

73 

Jan. 23, 1756 

Debate on Bcokford’s 
oom plaint about 

Admiral Knowb's, 
Oovwnorof Jamaica. 

p, 275 

1 

‘ W. M.’ 

74 

Jan. 23, 1756 

On Lyttelton’s budget | 

] 

1 », p. 274 

‘ W. C.’ { ‘ W. M,’ 

76 

Jan. 28, 1758 

Vote of £12,000 for 
Korth Ameijca. j 

„ p. 274 

Torrens, ii, 273 j * W. Jt’ 

76 

Feb. 9, 10, 12, 
18, 20, 22, 
1760, 

Bill granting com- 
misMorw to fon-ign 
Protestants, 

p. 277 


77 

' March 3, 1766 

Comniiltoe on the 
budget. j 

„ p. 274 

Torrens, ii, 2T7 ! ‘ W. 0.’ j 
‘ W. M.’ 

78 

March, 23, 29, 
April 30, May 
7, 1756. 

Debates on HessiAii 1 
and Hanovoriaa ' 

troops 

p. 278 

'Add.’ 32,884, it 448, 
478, 486; Almoo*; 
PhilUmore, * Lyttelton, 
b, 607 ; * i\ IV ^ i 
Thackeray; 'W. M*’ 

79 

May 11, 12 or 
13, 14 or 17, 
1766.1 

Debates on Prussian ^ 
Treaty. 

„ pp. 277-9 

’P. H.*; Thaokoray*; 
*W, M,’* 

80 

Dec* 2, 1766 

Debate on Address, 

„ p. 290 

* P. H.’; Phillimoro, * Lyt- 
telton,* iL 634 ; Sand. 
Miller, 349; Walde- 
grave, * Memoirs,* 8$; 

81 

Feb. 17, 18, 
Marnli 3, 

1767. 

Message from George 
11, re Prussian Treaty* 

« p.306 

*Pol, Can:.* xiv, 344; 
’P.H.’;P.E,0.‘Conf. 
Miso.’ (Wledmarcktor 
to Brahl,Feb.22,1767}; 
Sand, hliller, 363 i 
*Ch.*i,223, 


* -toM* <», 2M) jg wrong m to d»to Iw 1^ 
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Ko. 

Bate. 

Subject. 

Befercnce m 
Test. 

Authorities, &c 

82 

Feb. 17. 23, 26. 
26. 28, 1767 

Byng’s affair, ' 

7oli,pp. 308-9 

Almon;‘P.H’;‘W.M.’; 
The TesU No 17. 

83 

March 11, 1757 

Legge’s budget. 

„ p 306 

‘Add MSS.’ 32870, f. 266. 

84 

Apnl 19“May 

2, 1767 

Debates on Minorca 
Inq^uiiy. 

„ p. 318 

‘Pol Coit’xv,83; ‘P.H.’ 

‘ W C.’ ; « W. M.’ 

85 

May 20, 1767 

Subsidy payment of 
£1,000,000 asked for. 

,, p. 319 

‘Add.’ 32871, t 97; 
Glover, 98 ; ‘ W, M ’ 

86 

July 4. 1767 

Bang’s Speech. 

„ p. ^12 

‘ P. H.’ 

87 

1 Dec. 1, 1767 

Bang’s Speech. 

„ pp. 360, 
352 

‘Ch. MSS* 86 (Calcraft 
to Loudoun) ; ‘P. H.’ ; 
Sand. Miller, 374 ; 
‘W.M.’ 

88 

Dec. 14, 1767. ' 

Debate on Army Esti- 
mates. 

„ pp. 363, 1 
355 &u, 
24 

Almon ; Bond. Maff. (Jan. 
1768) ; Smollett, iv, 
269 ; Schaefer, i, 665 ; 
Thackeray ♦ ; " W. M.’* 

89 

Jaa 18, 1758 

Message re supply for 
Hanoverian army. 

,, p 363 

‘P. H’;Schaefer,iH, 630. 

90 

March, April, 
1768 

Habeas CJorpus Act 
amendment. 

VoL li, p 38 

Yorke, ‘Hardweke,’ ni, 

4 ; ‘ P. H ’ ; Phillimore, 

‘ Lyttelton,* ii, 607-8 ; 
Thackeiay ; ‘ W. M.’ 

91 

Juno 6, 1758 

Message from King for 
vote on account. 

» p» 39 

Chraenson, ii, 127 ; * P. H.’ 

92 

Nov. 23, 1768 

Bang’s Speech and 
debate on Address 

VoL i, p. 381 

Butler, ‘ Keminiscences’ ; 
Climenson, ii, 153 ; 
‘P.H.’; Schaefer. 

660 ; Thackeray * ; 

Torrens, ii, 480; * W.C.’, 

‘ W. M.’* 

93 

Dec. 6, 1758 

Thanks of House of 
Commons to Bos- 
cawen, Amherst, and 
Osborne. 

„ p. 378 

‘PoL Corr’ xvii, 436; 
‘P. H.’; *W. M.’ 

94 

Jan. 26, 1769 

Prussian and Hessian 
Treati 0 .s. 

„ p. 399 

Torrens, ii, 486 ; * W. C.’ 

95 

March 9, 1769 1 

Ways and Means and 
Supply- 

VoL H, p. 63 

‘Add.’ 32888, f. 428? 
‘P H.’; Torrens, ii, 
486; ‘W. M.’ 

96 

May 4, 1769 

Bill for restraining 
privateers. 

Vol i, p. 401 

•H. a’ TX iii, 78b 
Torrens, ii, 499. 

97 

May 22, 1769 

Vote of Credit, 

„ p. 403 

‘ P.H.*; Sand. Millor, 404- 

98 

May 30, 1769 

Message about French 
invasion. 

„ p. 403 

* P.H.* ; Thackeray ; 
‘W. a’;‘W*M.’ 


> I^ttelton (VjbiOimore, Lyttdbm, H, 607) dates this speeoli Slay 6, 1768. 
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Ko. i 

Date. 

Subject. 

Reference in 
Text, 

Anthoritios, Sco. 

09 

Nov. 13, 1769 

Kinc:’s Speech and 
debate on Addieso. 

Vol. 

11, p. 17 

“ P. H.’ ; Schaefer, hi, 
671, Thackorav * ; 

Torrens, n, 631 ; 

‘ w. c.’ ; ‘ w. u: * 

100 

Nov. 21, 1759 

Address for iiionu- 
in Wcbtiniiislei 
j Abbey to WoUe. 

19 

p. 13 

‘A Ko5ii‘w of Mr. Pitt’s 
Acl ininist ration * Ch,’ *; 
‘ W. M.’ * 

101 

Nov. 23, 1759 

Thanks to c^cnorala and 

1 admirals. 

i 

1 

p. 15 

‘ Ch.’ ♦ ; ‘ W. AL» * 

102 

Nov. 20, 1759 

Debate on state oi 
■ army. 


p. 45 

‘H C.’ XTI, X, 264; 
‘P. H.’; M.’ 

103 

Dec., 1759 

Debate on special 
grants to Pi nice 
Pcrdinand and otheis. 

99 

p. 32 ; 

‘ \\\ u: 

104 

Doc. 17, 1769 

1 ! 

Subsidy of £670, OUU to 
Prussia. 

1 

p. 78 

‘ 1>. H.’ ! RuviHp, li, 305; 
Heliacfcr, ui, 573. 

105 

March 15, 

April J6, 1700 

Scotch Mihtia Bill. j 

fp 

p. 43 

‘Add.’ 32904, f. 392; 
"The Border Elliots/ 
360; Torrens, ii, 543; 

* W. M/ 

106 

April 21, 1760 

i 

I 

Bill for M.P.*a to mvear 1 
[ to quoMoations. 

j 

1 .. 

p, 01 

‘Add/ 32005, G, 14, 70, 
246 ; ’rorrens, li, 545 
‘ W. M ’ 

107 

April 25, May 

8, 1760 

Bebntos on oxlending 
Bnghsh Mihtia Act. 

»» 

IK 41 

‘Add/ 32905, 11105, 339. 

lOS 

Nov. 18, 1700 

King’s Speech and 
Address. 

»T 

p. 68 

Climcnson, il, 220; 
*W. M/;*P.H/ 

lOD 

Boo, 22, 17C0 

Prussian subsidy. 

»9 

p. 6B 

‘Bcfl’ 

110 

Nov. 13, 1761 

Debate on the Addn^ss. 

»> 

p. 130 

‘Ch.’;‘H.C/IX,ml7a; 

‘ P. H.’ ; Schaefer, ii», 
742 ; Waddington, ir, 
616;‘W. M.’ 

111 

1 Dw. 9, 178i 

! 

Debate on £1,000,000 
to foreign troops. 

i 

»» 

p. 132 

* Ch/ ; Eookingham, 

‘ Memoirs/ i, 73 ; 
Sciiaefer, 744 ; 

*W. a’j *W. M.* 

112 

Xtoo. 11, 1781 

Motion for Spanish 
: papers. 

#9 

! 

p. 188 

AJmon*; ‘Ch.’; ‘Ch. 
MfifJ/ 70 (Caldwell); 
Orafton,36;*P. 
Bookmgbam/Memoirs,* 

1, 80; Thackeray; 
*W.M/ 

113 

J4uu 19, 1782 

King’s message on war 
with Spm and 
Address. 

1 

p. 135 

‘EH.*; 

lU 

m,y 13, 1763 

Vote of Credit for 
Portugal* 

99 

p. 13S 

Almott*;‘Ch.*;‘EH/; 

; Thaokoray*;‘W*M/ 
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No. 

Date* 


Reference m 
Text. 

Authorities, &o. 

116 

Bee. 9, 1762 

Debate on Preliminanes. 

Vol ii, p. 146 

*Affi Etr’ 448, fi. 262, 
305;Almon*;*H.a’ 
1, App, pp. 66 , 67 ; 
‘P. H.^* , Schaefer, ii^, 
643 , Thackeray * ; 

* W. M.’ 

116 

March 4, 1763 

In committee, vote for 
land forces. 

»» 

p. 163 


117 

March 7, 1763 

Introduction of budget 
and address re hSf- 
pay officers. 

- 

p. 163 

* Bod ’ ; North Briion, 
No. 42; ‘W. M.* 

118 

March 27, 1763 

Debate on Cider Bill. 


p. 164 

Almon * ; * P. H.* * , 

Thackeray ♦ ; * W. M,’ 

119 

Nov. 16, 1763 1 

Question of Wilkes’s 
privilege. 


p. 164 

‘Ch.’; ‘Gr.’; ‘a C. 
XIV,]i,816; 

Thackeray ; * W. 0 .’ 5 
•W. M.’ 

120 

Nov. 16, 1763 

King’s Speech, Address. 


p. 163 

‘Ch’; ‘Gr.’; ‘W. C.’; 
‘W. M.’ 

121 

Nov. 23, 24, 
1763 

Wilkes’s libel question. 


p. 164 

Almon*; ‘Chu’ ‘H. C.’ 
XIV, IX, 816 ‘ P. H.’ * ; 
‘W. C.’, ‘W. M.’ 

122 

Peb. 13, 14, 
1764. 

Wilkes’s complamt 

against Wood and 
others for breach of 
privilege. 


p. 166 

‘Gr.’;*P.H.’;‘W*0.’; 
*W. M.* 

123 

Peh. 17, 1764 

Debate on General 
Warrants. 

*» 

p. 166 

Almon*, ‘Gr.’;*P.H.’*; 
Thackeray * ; * W. C,’ ; 
*W. M.’ 

124 

Jan. 14, 1766 » 

Debate on Addre^. 


p. 189 

Almon*; Bancroft; 

‘ Caldwell Papers,’ m, 
69; *Ch.’*;*H. C.* 
IX, hi, p. 21-2 ; 
‘P.H.’*; Thackeray*; 
Timbs;‘W. M.’ 

125 

Jam 27, 1766 

Debate on petition 
from Amenoan coIo> 
mes against Stamp 
Act 


p. 197 

Bancroft; ‘Caldwell 

Papers,’ ii, 64 , ‘ H. C.* 
IX,m,22;‘W.M:’ 

126 

Peb. 3, 1766 

Conway^s five resolu- 
tions on America. 


p. 198 

Amer, EisL JBev, xvhi, 
No. 3 ; Bancroft ; 
‘Gr.’; ‘W. M.* 


1 Pifet Is not mentioned in Farhammiary Bktory. 

2 a^raoy of WaJipolo^s accounts may be tested in this instance ; he ■was In Paris 
Jiimself but inserted a report in his Memoirs fiom * authentio notes * of one vho was present, 
Xheae notes correspond closely with Bean’s report In the Qltocffum Correspondence, which was 
admitted to be almost Terbatim* A few details omitted by Bean are added by Bancroft from 
the IVenoh Arohives, theEeport to Rhode Island^ and a letter to Penn* Bancroft’s onginal 
edition gives his authontnes for speeches, which are omitted in some of the subsequent ediUons. 
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Xo 

Bate 

SulijOOt. 

Eob'rence m 
Text 

Authontios, Ac 

127 

Feh 6. 1766 

Conway*3 Resolutions 
debated. 

Vol. ji, p. 199 

Banci ofL ; * Gr.^ ; ‘ H. 0 * 
JX, m, 23; Rocking- 
ham, 1 , 30D ; W. M.’ 

128 

Feb. 7, 1766 

Address to enforce 
Sbinip Act, Ac. 

, p. 199 

‘Gr’;‘H C.’IX,m,23; 

‘ W M.’ 

120 

Feb. 10, 1766 

P^e'^en^afion of Amen- 
c.m pnix'ib. 

w p. 199 

‘ H (:.• IX, ui, 23. 

130 

Fob. 21. 1766 

Debate in <‘omniitlco 
on leave to icpeal 
Stamp Act. 

p. 100 

Bancroft ; ‘ Caldwell 

I’apors,’ in, 74 ; ‘ t’h,’ : 
‘Ur’; *P. 11/ {mis- 
tUted); *W. M/ 

131 

Maich 4, 1766 

1 

Third leadintr of De- 
claratory Dill and 

1 Stamp Act llopoal 
Bill. ^ 

1 » pp. 201, 

( 204 

1 

1 

Bancroft, ‘ Caldwell 

Papers,’ iii, 77 ; ‘Cli.’ II, 
377 (Hamilton’s letter 
m obviously misdated 
and refers to this do- 
bate); *H. a»IX.iii, 
23; ibid, XIV, XX. 
298 ; Ruville, ui, 176 ; 

‘ W. M/ 

132 

March?. 1766 ' 

ProfMwaJ lor altering ! 
cider tax. 

! M p- 202 

* Ch/ ; * D, H,* 

133 

April 17, 1766 

HIxpensos of miUtia. 

1 p. 203 

‘Ch/; ‘n, a’xiv,ix, 
290; Rockingham, i, 
318;«W, AL* 

134 

Apnl 22, 25, 
1766 

Debates on General 
Warrants. 

„ p, 203 

‘H. C.’ IX. iii, 23; 

* P. II.’ ; Rockingham, 
j,324;*W. M.’ 

135 

Apia 24, 1766 ; 

Free port for Dominica, 

** p« 183 

f 

Newcastle, on 

Changes in Ministry/ 
68-9; ‘Bed/; 
mottsVoumals’; ^H.O/ 
IX. Ui, 24; *H, 0/ 
XIV,ix,299; < W.M/ 
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House of Lords. 


No, 

Date. 

j 

Subject. 

Beferenoe m 
TgzL 

Authorities, &o. 

136 

Nov. 11, 1766 

King’s Speech and 
Address. 

VoL ii, p 227 

‘ Ch ’ ♦ ; ‘ H C.’ IX, Hi, 
26 ; ‘ P. H ’ ; Thack- 
eray * ; ‘ W, C.’ , 

* W. M.’ 

137 

Doc. 10, 1766 

Indemnity Bill for 
embargo. 

„ P 228 

‘Aff. Etr* 471, f. 420, 
Cavendish, * Debates,’ 
i, 696; ‘Gr.’; ‘P.H.’, 
‘W. M.’ 

136 

Jan, 9, 1770. 

King’s Speech and 
Address. 

„ p 268 

and note 
on p. 261 

‘Aff.Bir.’ 490,fi. 32, 37, 
62 , Almon (Francis)* , 
Bancroft ; ‘ Ch.’ * ; 

Grattan, * Memoirs,* i, 
230 ; * Mass. Hist. Soc.’ 
(6th sor.), IX, 397 ; 
Cradock, * Memoirs ’ ; 

* P. H.’ ; Thackeray * ; 
‘W. a’;‘W. M.’ 

139 

Jan, 22, 1770 

Lord Eockingham’s 
motion on the state 
of the nation. 

„ p. 268 

* All. Etr.’ 490, f. 162 , 
Almon (Francis) * ; 
Bancroft *** ; * Ch ’ * ; 

*P H.’*, Thackeray*; 
‘W. C.’; ‘W. M’ 

140 

Feb. 2, 1770 

Committee on state of 
the nation. 

GO 

*Aff Etr.* 490, f. 204; 
Almon (Francis) ♦ ; 

* C)h.’ * ; ‘ Lords’ Pro- 
tests’; *P. H.**; Parkes 
and Menvale, i, 390-3 
(for a dilTorent version 
of Francis) ; Thack- 
eray*; *W. M.’ 

141 

Feb. 12, 1770 

Ecsolution on capacity 
! for election. 

,, p. 268 

‘Lords’ Journals*; 

‘W. M.* 

142 

March 2, 17701 

Lord Cravetf s motion 
j for adding 2,000 men 
i to the navy. 

„ p. 268 

‘Air. Etr.’ 491, if. 2, 14, 
166 : Almon (Francis)* ; 

* W, M.’ ; Bancroft ; 
*Ch.’*; Mahon, r, 
App,xh; ‘P.H.** 

143 

March 14, 1770 

Debate on state of 
Civil List 

„ pp. 208, 

270 

* AfT. Etr.’ 491, f. 187; Al- 
mon (Francis)* , ‘ Ch.’* ; 
‘Gt.’iv, 608;‘P.H.’*; 
Thackeray * ; ‘ W, M.* 

144 

April 6, 1770 

OrenvIHe’s bill regard- 
ing oontrovorted 
elutions. 

„ p. 268 

Almon*; *Ch.’; ‘P.H.’*; 
Thackeray*; ^W. M.* 


I Almon a»d Chatham have additioiial matter not found m ^mrlimimtary probably 

given to Ahncm In 1782 by JBVancu. 
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No. 

145 

146 

147 

148 

140 

160 

161 

162 

15a 

164 

155 

155 


T>*ito. 


May 1, 1770 

May U 1770 

May 14, 1770 

Nov. 22, 1770 i 

Nov. 28, 1770 
Doo 5, 1770 

Bco. 10, 1770 

Dec. 11, 1770 

Jan 26, 1771 

Feh. 6, 1771 

8, 1771 


Subjfvt 


Befi'roiu’e m 
T<i\t 


Lonl riiatliam’s bill ,VoI ii. p. 2t»S 
tDrreversni'jr jul}u ii- 
cations ot lIo«s.» of 
Couimnii:, ap;ari,t . 

Mr. 


Motion iiir,un«i{ Kind’s 
answer to Citj loinon- 
sti.mco. 


Motion toaiUIres*! King 
for a clwsolution. 


Duke of ni(‘Umon^r8 
motion tor napors 
re Falkland lbkui<lft 


Lord Chatham’s motion 
re Falkland Islands. 

Loid Chatham’s motion 
re capa<*xtv for olt»c- 
tion to l^arliamont. 


(i) On Lord Mansfield’s 
judgments in the 
Wo^fall case. 

(li) On Duke of Man- 
chesfer'a motion on 
state of the nation. 

(i) Lord Camden’s In- 
terrogatonestoLcjrd 
^ Mansfield. 

(h) Buko of Manches- 
ter’s mot ion rr troops 
to (Gibraltar, Jamaica, 
and Minorca. 

Motions for papers re- 
lating to Itoiand 
Islands. 


Falkland Islands to 
be submitted to 
iudg<*s. t 

Motion for Captain 
Hunt’s instmotiona 


Pl> 208, 
281 


p. 2t?8 


„ pp. 272-,'! 
& Vol i, 
303 


p 273 


Authorities, Ac. 


* Aft. Eh ’ 402, (T. 2, 6, 
20 , Union (Fiani'is) + ; 
‘Ch’*; *Loi<U’ Pro. 
tests’; ‘P.H’.Thack. 
Cray * ; ‘ M.* 

‘AIT, Eh.’ 402, f. 20; 
Alnion (Francis) ♦ ; 

i'vay*; ‘W. M.’ 

Almon ; * Ch.’ ; * ?. IT,’ ; 
Jtodfingham, ii, 180* 
Thackeray; ’ W. M.’ 

‘AfT. Etr* 494, IT. 16$, 
178 ; Almon (Fiancis)* ; 

‘ Ch.’ ♦ , * I>. H,’ ; 

I’hackeray ♦ : * W. ; 

‘ W. M.’ 

‘Ch.’; *W, M.’ 


p, 275 I Almon*; ‘ Ch.* (Francis) 5 
Urattan, ‘Memoirs,’!, 
169; Thack- 

eray * ; ‘ \V. M.’ 

p. 276 I Almon (Francis)* ; * Clu* 
(two verhions); Grat- 
tan, * Memoirs,’ i, 
1 70 ;* Lonlfi’ Protests * : 
‘ P. H.’ *; Thackeray *j 
‘\V. M.* 

Almon * ; * Ch.* * s 


p. 276 


p. 273 


p. 273 


p. 27$ 


FoK IL 1771 j Motion to temifc pressing,! „ p,27S 


‘Aff. EtrC 405, & 118, 
136; Almon *;‘Ch.’*; 
*(Jorr, de Mdme du 
BefTand,* i, 340; 
‘R H.*j ‘W. M.' 

‘A0. Etr.’ 49S, f. US} 


‘W.M.’ 


‘W.M.’ 


Hiye h» wrote down tU. tpevsk from memarr ud had it 
»idili8h*lifrt<htaaferwU«yt{Park»asdM ^ . -nu luw » 
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No. 

Bate 

Sub]ect 

References m 
Text. 

Authontios, &o. 

167 

Feb. 14, 1771 

Address on Spanish 
Declaration. 

Vol. 11 , p. 273 

‘All. Etr’ 496, ff. 218, 
226; Almon; ‘Lords* 
Protests’; ‘P. H.’ 

168 

April 30. 1771 

Motion to rescind reso- 
lution of Feb. 2, 1770. 

„ p. 277 

Almon (Pubhc Adver~ 
ttzer)*; ‘Ch’§; 

* P H * §; Thackeray*, 

‘ W. M.’ 

169 

May 1, 1771 

Chatham’s motion for a 
dissolution. 

» p. 277 

Almon * ; ‘ Ch ’ {PvbUc 
Advertiz&r) ; ‘ P. H.’ 
(PoL Reg and OenVa 
Mag.) , Thackeray * ; 
‘W. M.’ 

160 

May 19, 1772 » 

Dissenters Bill 

„ p. 296 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 499, f. 339; 

‘ Ch.’ ; * Ch. MSS.’ 63, 
(Dr. Pnoe); ‘P.H.’*; 
Thackeray * ; * W. M.* 

161 

May 28, 1774 

Bill for quartering and 
regulatmg troops in 
Amenoa. 

p. 298 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 606, f. 246; 
Almon*; ‘Oi.’*; ‘P.H.’; 
Eockingham, li, 264; 
EuviUe, ui, 278 ; 
Thackeray * ; ‘ W. C.’ ; 

* W. M.’ 

162 

June 17. 1774 

Quebec Bill (amend- 
ment from Com- 
mons). 

„ p. 300 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 606, f 292, 
Almon* ; ‘Ch.’; ‘P. H.’, 
Thackeray * ; * W. M.* 
Euville, ni, 281 ; A 
Letter to the E, of Oh, 
<m the Quebec B%U. 

163 

Jan. 20. 1775 a 

Motion to recall troops 
from Boston. 

„ p. 304 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 608, f 02; 
Almon* (Boyd); Ban- 
croft; ‘Ch.’*; ‘H.a’ 
n,App. p.29;‘P* H.*; 
Rijks Archiof, * Cor. 
Engl. 1776,’ 8, 9 ; Eook- 
ingham, ii, 264 ; Thack- 
eray*; ‘W. a’; 

164 

Tab. 1. 1776 

Lord Chatham’s Pro- 
visional Bill for 
settlmg American 
troubles. 

ff p. 309 

‘Aff. Etr.’ 60S, f. 171; 
Almon ; Bancroft ; 
St, Paul of Ewart, 
ii, 34; ‘Oh.’*; ‘P.H.’; 
Rijks Archief, ‘ Cor. 
Engl 1776,’ 13 ; Book- 
ingnam, n, 268 ; Thack- 
eray *; ‘W. C.’ ; *W. M.’ 


i An extract from Burke, quoted in < Oh * (ir, 220), affords a smgtilar proof of Walpole’s 
accuracy. 

8 A spurious speech, purporting to be CJhatham’s of this date, u?as published by 
KearsW as a pamphlet. It was withdrawn on Chatham’s request (^Oh. 47, and 

* Aff. Eitr.* 608, f. 133), but a copy is sUU to be seen in the Bntish Museum. Ndea, 
PrinctpZw emd Aeh of the JSevolutum, gives a version of this speech slightly differing from 
Boyd’s and misdates it 0eo. 20, 1776. Niles also gives a speech purporting to be from 
the ^ Briatol (England) 0azette^ March 24, 1774,’ delivered by CJhatham on the 
Beolaratory BiU in the House of Lords. This may be a version of his speech in the 
Commons of March 4, 176$. 
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Authontio', 4 c 


166 May 30, 1777 ^Motion for stopping Vol. li, p. 317 ' Almoo** Ch'* ; Hilliard 


hostilities. 


166 Not, *20, 1777 Debate on Address. 


nnd ' J)' Vubcrteuil, ‘ Kssais,* 

Vol. 1 , I IK m; ‘1> H.’; lU)ks 

p. 136 I Aivhiet, * Cor. Knd, 

1777,’ 71 ; Tbaek- 

j erav * ; * W. C.’ ; 

I ‘W.M' 

pp. 318, ! ‘ AfT. Ktr.' 6^6, f, 7 




j 

[ 

1 1 

1 1743), Almon (Bov<l)*, 

' ‘(’ir^;H\H.';Thack. 




i 

1 Cray*; 

167 

Deo. 2, 1777 

Duke of Bichmond’b 

1 .. p. 318 

i AImon*;‘CV*;*r.H.’; 



motion for retuinu 


Rorkingliam, ii, 324; 



ot army and navy 
in Ii eland an<i I 

1 

I’haokeray*; ‘W. iL’ 



Amonoa. 

i 


168 

Doc. 6, 1777 

Motion for instruc- 

p. 318 

Alm(m*:‘Ch.’*:‘P H.’*; 



tjons to Burgoyne. 


! Thackeray • ; ‘ W. (i’ , 

; 'W. M.’ 

160 

Doc. 11, 1777 

On tlio adjoummont 

„ p. 318 

‘ Aff. Etr.’ 520, f. 215 



of the House. 


! (Stevens, * Facsimiles/ 

1 1772); Almon*; 

‘Ch.’*; T.H/; Thack- 





eray*; ‘W. M/ 

170 

Apnl 7, 1778 

Duke of Richmond’s 

„ p. 320 

Almon; ‘Ch/ ; ‘RH/; 


motionforwithdraw- 1 


Rijks Arclaef, ‘Cor. 



1 mg from Amonra. 

i 

! 

Engl. 1778/ 59; ?!iman- 
cas, 7U00 ; I’hnekt ray : 
i ‘W. C/;‘\t.M/;Ku- 
viUe, Uf, 349, 


appendix b 


Bibliography. 

I. MS. Sources. 

II. Printed Books and Newspapers. 

III. Contemporary Pamphlets. 

[This hibliography is not exhaustire, but may be of some assistance to students 
of Pitt’s life or of the period. A few notes have been added to indicate 
the information to be obtained from some of the books, &o ] 

I. MS. SOURCES. 

[The best guides to MS. sources on Pitt in the British Museum and Record 
Office are those issued by the Carnegie Institute of Washmgton (prepared 
by C. M. Andrews and E- S. Davenport, and C. M. Andrews respec- 
tively. Por the documents in the Paris Archives des Affaires Etrang^res 
see InverUaire Sommaire des Archives du Dipt, des Aff* Mr, (Pans, 1903) ] 

British Museum. 

Bridport Papers. Add. MSS. 36191-36202. 

Correspondence with Hood, 

Carteret Papers. Add. MSS. 22611-22646. 

Very little except official dispatches, 

Egerton MSS. 1962-1960. 

Correspondence and Papers of William Warhwrton, 

Hardwioke MSS. Add. MSS. 35349-36278. 

Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras. Add. MSS. 22842-22860. 
Letters to Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras. Add. MSS. 22851, 22862. 
Letters of George Jackson, Boo. to Admiralty, 1764-90. Add. MSS. 9344. 

A feio letters from Pitt, 

Letters of Thomas Hollis to W. T. How, 1762-64. Add. MSS. 26889. 
Newcastle MSS. Add. MSS. 32679-33201. 

Stowe MSS, 263. 

Letters to Sir C, H, Williams from Pox and others, 

Suffolk Papers. Add, MSS. 22626, 22629. 

Eobeigh Abohives. 

Berlin. Kgb Gehoimes Staatsarohiv — Grossbritannien. 

A few dupalches not in EnviUe, Schaefer^ Pred, Pol, Oorr,, have heen 
obtained* 

Paris. Ministdre des Affaires fitrang^ros— Angleterre : Correspondanoe Poli- 
tiqpie. Vote. 393-629. 1736-78. 

362 
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PniVArn Collections. 

Ohevoning MSS. (Lord Stanhope). 

Some later correspondence^ especially with the children 

Egmont MSS. 

Thcae arc being calendared by the HisL JI8S, Commission. The volumes 
and hitncllrs numhacd 40-277 contain much wfoi rnaUoJi relating to TiWs 
period-^ especially on If'icdciirl:^ Prince of IV ales, and his friends. 

Lanadowne House MSS (VoK. 0, 10, ii, 29, 30, 31, 40, 06, 90, 99, 102, 110, 
153 and P. 27). 

The co 7 iteui'i of the coiheiion arc indicated in appendices to Repoils III, 
V, and VI of Hist MSS. Commission. These MSS. are ^particularly 
valmhlv foj the period 17C3-7S. 

Pretyman IVISS. (Orwell Park). 

Mostly ufr to the younger Pitt, but some papers refer to Chatham. 

Wrost Park MSS. (Lord Luoas). 

A memorandum booh of flic Hon. T. Itobinson for the years 1701-68 
has %nformnUo7i about PtWs ncgotiatwiis during these years. (In Hist. 
MSS. Commission Report II, p. 8, this is erroneously referred to as 
* Copies of Memoutnda by Lotd fhnmlle . . .’). 

A private collection of the Lottors of Lady Harriot Pitt (Mrs. Elliot). 

Qives a good view of the life of On Pitt children. 

Public Record Office. 

Admiralty Records. (Ad. 1, 2 &o.). 

Chatham MSS. bandies 1-100. 

OhathanVs coricspondence and papers. 

Colonial Office Records (o.g. C, 0. 207, 324, &c.). 

State Papers— Boniestic (General SorioH— Entry Books, Naval, &o.). 

State X>apcrs— Foreign (Franco, Spain, &e.). 

Under this kcruUng * Fordyn-^^Varums, 68-71/ containing PtWs office 
prkis from 1750 to the middle of 1700, should he especially noted. (See 
above, vol. ♦, pp. 320, 328, notes.) 

War Office Records, (W. 0. 7, 31, &c.) 

Somerset House. 

Wills of Thomas Pitt (Plymoath 88), Eobort Pitt (Farrant 146), md other 
members of the Pitt family. 

IL PRtNTEH BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
fin most cases only the editions used aro referred to.] 

Adolphus, John. History of George IIL 7 vola. 1840-5. 

Posed m contemporary stories and good MS. authorities. 

Affaires fitrangi>ros, Invontaire Sommairo dos Archives du BIpt. des. Paris, 

im. 

Greatly facilitates research in these archives. 

Almon. J. Anecdotes of Lord Chatham. 6th od. 3 vols. X797. 

Based on contcmporcary information, chiefly from the GrenviUes; most 
valuable ihiough som&wlwJt uncriiioctL Meferred to as Almon in the 
teed, 

Biographical, &o.. Anecdotes. S vols, 1797. 

Aimdotes of Fitfs contemporarks ; relates his connection with ptam for 
Havana etepediticn. 
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American Archives. Ed. P. Force. Series iv, vols. 1-6 ; Series v, vols. 1--3 ; 
Washington, 1837-63. 

iSeries iv, vols* 1 and 6 have many re'ports of GhatharrCs speeches and 
American opinions on him, 

Andrews, C. M. Guide to the materials for American History to 1783 in the 
Public Record Office of Great Britain. Vol, i. Washington, 1912. 

Most vseful guide ; see under ‘ Chatham * in Index* 

and Davenport, P. G. Guide to MS. materials for History of U.S.A. 

to 1783 in British Museum. Washington, 1908. 

Most useful guide ; see under ‘ Ghatham * in Index* 

Annual Register, 1768, &c 

Has Burke^s account of Pittas last Gahtnet^ 1761. 

Anson, Captain W. V. Life of Lord Anson. 1912. 

Some leferences to MSS. 

Ashbourne, Lord. Pitt : some Chapters of his lofe and Times. 1898* 
Gontains many letteis about the PiU children* 

Auber, Peter, Rise of the British Power m India. 2 vols. 1837. 

Auberteuil, Hilhard d’. Essais Historiques, &c., sur les Anglo-Amerioains, 
Bruxelles, 1781, 

Has accounts of Ghatham^s American speeches. 

Ballantyne, A. Lord Carteret, 1887. 

Scrme references to Garteret MSS* Hardly adequate. 

Bancroft, G. History of the United States. 1st ed. (with notes) 1837-74, 
Boston, 10 vols. * Final ed.’ 1885, Hew York, 6 vols. 

Bancroft had access to an eneyrmms mass of MS. authorities in public 
and private collections m Murope and America. The earlier editions are 
useful m indicating the sources. 

Barrington, W. W. Viscount. Political Life of, by Shute Bamngton, Bp. of 
Durham, 1814. 

Some quaint self revelation by a colleague of Pittas. 

Barrington-Bernard Correspondenco. Ed. E. Charming, A. C. Coohdge. 
Harvard, 1912, 

Has a few references to PiU* Chiefly about American troubles. 

Beatson, R. Haval and Military History. 6 vols. 1727-83. 1804 
Many contempmary reports and documents. 

Parliamentary Register. 3 vols. 1807. 

Vseful for lists of M.P*% 

Bedford Correspondence, Ed. Lord John Russell. 3 vols. 1842-46. 

Original documents* 

Beer, G. L. British Colonial Policy, 1764-65. New York, 1907. 

Based on original authorities* Yery valuable* 

Blackstone, William Commentaries on the Laws of England. 4 vols. 
Oxford. 4th ed. 1770. 

Bolingbroke, Lord* Works (various dates and ods.). 

Bspectally to he noted ‘ The Idea of a Patriot KingJ 
Bourgeois, fimile. Manuel Historique de Politique Etrangto. Vol. i, Les 
Origines. Paris, 1892. 

A good summary. 

Bourguet, A. Etudes sur la Pol. Etrang^re du due de Ohoiseul. Paris, 1907, 
Based on offiacd documents* 

— . M . Le duo do C^oxseul et rAUianoo Espagnole. Paris, 1906, 

Based on official documents* 
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[Boyd, Hugh M ] Genuine Abstract from two Spooches of the la,te Earl of 
Chatham, 1779. 

Contains the speeches of January 20, 1775, and November 20, 1777, 
repo7ted by Boyd, and an inUoduciinn, with fine dcsaiptton of Pitt*so)atory—> 
e»g. ‘ his spirit shining though him, arming his eye with lightning and cloathing 
hts lips with thunder." 

Bradley, A. G. Eight with France for North Amorica. 1000. 

A clear account of the war in Ametica. 

Bnsco, N. A. Economic Fohey of Robert Walpole. New York, 1907. 

Broadbottom, Jeffrey (pseud.). Old England, or tho Constitutional Journal, 

The paper of ChesUrfuid and his fi lends. See above, vol i, p, 110. 

Broadley, A. IM. Cliats on Autographs. 1010. 

Has two Icttos of Pitt to Iloldcrvess of 1759 

Broglie, Hue do. Frodoric II ot Mario Thdreso, 1740-2. 2 rols. Paris, 188S. 

Frederic II ot Louis XV, 1742-L 2 voLs. Paris, 1885. 

Mario Thert\so Imperatrico, 171 i-6. 2 %ols. Paris, 1888. 

Mauiico do Saxo ot le Marq. d’Argonson, 1745-7. 2 vols. Paris, 1891. 

La Paix d'Aix la CliapelJo, 1748. Paris, 1892. 

L’Allianco Autnehienno, 1756, Paris, 1895. 

Clear and lively accounts of foreign policy, 

Le Secret clu Roi, 1752-74. 2 vols. 187S. 

Histoiio ot Dipiomatio. 1889. 

Brougham. Historical Sketolies of Htnfesmen. 8 vols. 1855-6, 

Essay on Chatham of no great value. 

Brown, Josiah. Reports of cases ... in High Court of Parliament, 1701-79. 
7 vols. 1779-83. 

See under * Tothill v. PHt* for Burton Pyment litigation, 

Bruce, J. Annals of tho Honourable East India Company, 1600-1778. 3 vols, 
1810. 

For Oovernor Piti. 

Buckinghamshire, second Earl of. Eiaiiatchos, 1762-5. (Ed. A. B. CoUyor 
for Royal Historical Society.) 2 vols. 1900-2, 

Useful for Frederic's view of ButPs dcscftion and for PiWs no) them 
fiolicy, 

Bulsfcrode, Sir R. MomoirH. 1721- 

Eefers to Oovernor Pitt, 

Burko, E. Works (various dates and editions). 

Correspondence, 174*1-97. 4 vgls. 1844. 

Butler, Charbs. liominisooncos. 4th od* 2 vols. 1824. 

Some graphic touches about Chatham, Charles Butler (1750-1836), a 
Roman Catholic harfisier, was in close touch with the most distinguish 
mm of his day, and had a retentive memory for their stories, 

[Caldwell, Sir J.]. Debates relative to affairs in Ireland, 1763-4, by a military 
omoer, 1766, 

‘ To the Et, Hm, Wm, Pitt time def}ates are humbly mscrihed with ike 
greatest veneration of his abilttm and virtues as an orator and statesman - « - 
by J. a/ 

Caldwell Papers. 3 vols. Maitland Club, 1854, 

Useful for information of Pitt's speeches, chiefly from 1766 onwards. 

Calendar of Homo OfSoe Papers of tho reign of George HI. 1760-5. Ed. T* 
Bedington. 1878. 
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Calendars of State Papers (Record Office). 

Colonial — America and the West Indies, 1C89-92. 

Domestics — William III and Mary, 1690-1, 1691-2, 1693 (3 vols.). 
Treasury Papers, 1657-1696, 1697-1701, 1707-14 (3 vols.). 

These all refer to Governor 

Cambridge Modem History, voL vi — ^The Eighteenth Century Cambridge, 
1909. 

Bibliographies excellent. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Erederiok the Great. 10 vols. 1873. 

Cavendish, Henry. Debates of the House of Commons, 1768-71. 2 vols. 
1841. 

Chandler [Publisher]. History and Proceedings of the House of Commons, 
1660-1743. 14 vols. 1742-4. 

Collected from magazines^ dsc. 

Charlemont, Lord, Memoirs of (ed. P. Hardy). 2 vols. 1812 

Chartoris, Hon. Evan. Wm. Aug. Duke of Cumberland, 1721-48. 1913. 

Chatham Correspondence. Ed. W. S Taylor and J, H. Prmgle 4 vols, 1839. 

A selection from the Chatham MSS. now in the Record Office. 

Chatterton, Lady H. G. M. Memorials of Admiral Gambier, 2 vols, 1861. 

Letters of Pitt to his cousin John Pitt of Encomhe, dbc. 

Chesterfield, Lord. Letters (ed. J, Bradshaw) 3 vols. 1892. 

Choiseul, Correspondanoe entre BemstorE et, 1758-66. Copenhagen, 1871. 

Ohoiseul gives his own account of his policy to his Danish friend Bemstorff. 
Choiseul, Duo de. M^moiros (ed. E. Calmettes), 1719-85. Paris, 1904. 

See especially ChoiseuVs *‘Mimoire Justi/icatif * o/ 1765 on his whole policy. 
Churohdi, Charles. Poetical Works. Edmburgh, 1855. 

"Useful for the Wilhes period. 

Climenson, E. J. Elizabeth Montagu. 2 vols. 1906. 

Much information about Pitfs private life. 

Clowes, W. L. The Royal Navy. 5 vols. 1898. 

Collins, A. Peerage. Ed. Brydges. 9 vols. 1812. 

Bos account of Pitt family, report of debates in Lords of April 1778, 
and of Chatham's funeral. 

Collinson, John. History and Antiquities of Somerset. 3 vols. Bath, 1791. 

Bos account and illustration of Burton Pynsent. 

Commons Journals, passim. 

Cooksey, R. Essay on . . . Hardwioke. Worcester, 1791. 

Mostly scandals about Bardwiche. 

Corbett, Juhan S. England in the Seven Years’ War. 2 vols. 1907. 

Based chiefly on MS, authority. PiWs strategy main theme* 

Cowper, W. Works. 

‘ TMe Talkf 336 sqq,, has a flm eulogy on Chatham. 

Coxo, William. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole. 2 vols. 1808. 

Original correspondence. 

- — Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. 3 vols. 1798» 

Many useful documents. 

Pelham Administration, 2 vols. 1829. 

Many useful documents, 

Cradoofc, Joseph. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. Ed, J. B. Nichols, 
4 vols. 1828. 

Account of Chatham's speaking in Bouse (f Lords. 

Craftsman, The, 1731-7. 
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Craig, W. H* Lifo of Lord Cliostorliold. 1UU7. 

Chic/f}/ concerned with 0?ieittrrfield'it public life ; not very useful. 

Creasy, JSir E. S. Memoirs of Kmmont Etonians. 1850. 

A Jew sto) ics about Pitt rmi Fox. 

[Crow lev, T.] Lofctors and Dib^ertationH on Various Kubjocts by ‘Amor Patiiae,* 
1770. 

Has some Utters to Pitt, and Ofowlry^s plans for an imperial parhamuit, 
Cultru, Prosper. Duploix, fcSes Plans, Sac. Pan.<, 1001. 

For Flench in India, 

Cumberland, 11. Memoirs. 2 vols. 1S07. 

Some pleasant stones about Dodinyton^ Halifax, d*e, 

[Dalrymplo, II. J llodondo, or Tho JStato Jugglers* Edinburgh, 1773. 

Attach on Pitt, \ydhrs, Ohuichdl, <f*c. 

Davies, T. Life of Oairick. 2 vols. 1808. 

Afeu) stones about Pitt's connection with Oairick. 

Pelland, Madame du. Oorrospondanco. Ed. M. do Samto-Aulairo. 3 vols, Paris, 
Dictionary of 2^ational Biography. 1885-1901, PK)8, &(*. 1877, 

Dodmgton, 0. Bubb. Diary Ed, 11. P. Wyndham. SaEsbury, 1784. 

Dodimjton's accounts rf emits arc generally to be trnsUd, and his comments 
are valuable as an indication of contemporanj feeUny, 

Domol, Henri, ilistuiro do la Participation do la Prance b. TfitaWt. dcs iStats 
Unis ... 6 vok, Paris, 1886-91). 

Di awn from documents in A{f, Kir. 

Doughty, A. G., and ParmoloG, G. W. Tho Siege of Quebec, &c. 6 vols, 
Quebec, 1901. 

Owes original documentSs portraits, a^id an exhaustive bibliography. 
Dowell, S. History of Taxation and Taxes. 4 vols, 1886. 

Useful for jifituiee tf Pitt's pniod. 

[Dublin] Collection of Parliamentary Debates, 1688—11. 21 vols. Dublin. 

Differs little from Chandler. 

Dublin Uiuvorhity Heview, XL. 

Arikh by W. D. to show that * Junius * was Okatham. 

Dutons, F. Meinoires d’uu Voyagour qiii so ropow. 3 vols. 1800. 

/Stories about PiU and Elizabeth PIU. 

Earle, J. C, Engiish Premiers, 2 vols. i871« 

A few sU>ries about (Jhathmu 

Elliot, Hon. G, F. S. Tho l^ordor Eiiiota and the Family of Minto. Privately 
printed, Edinburgh, 1897, 

Vstful cS'jwcially abintt Pitth resignation, 

Ellis, Sir Henry. Original letters* Ser. IIL 4 vols. 1740* 

A few tetters al^oui Sei>en Years'' War, dbc. 

English Ilistori(‘ai Review* 1906. 

On pp,U^ and 327 Dr, Hunt and Mr. Tt.mperUy priiU the accomU in 
Newcastle and Uardwicke MSS., respectively of Pitt's last Cabinet, (Pfnher 

, Oct 1013. •J7J1. 

On p. 74$ Dr. Hcdland Pose prints a criticism on Pitt's raids from Chaihem 
MSB, 86* 

Etttiok, J. History of the Late War, 5 vols, 1763-4. 

Contemporary reports and acrowds. 

Ernst, W* life of Loi^ Chesterfield. n.d. 

The Nemaath MBS. used, to no greed purpose. 

Eton College Lists, 1078-1790. Ed. R. A. Austen Leigh, Eton, 1907. 
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iPitzmaurice, Lord. Life of Lord Shelburne. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1012 

Gh%efiy drawn from Lansdowne House MSS, Bspceially valuable for 
period 1761-78* 

Massan, Qaston de E. de. Histoire de la Diplomatie Eran^aise. 7 vols. Pans, 
1811. 

Treaties and other documents given, 

Porster, H. E. Stowe Catalogue. 1848. 

Gives account of gardens at Stowe and the various temples, 

Portescue, Hon. J. W History of the British Army. 7 vols 1899, &c. 
Prankhn, B. Complete works. Ed. J Bigelow. 10 vols. New York, 1887. 
Priedrichs des Grossen Politische Correspondenz, ed J. G. Droysen, M. D. 
Duncker, H. C. L. von Sybel. 30 vols. Berlin, 1879-86. 

Useful, inter aha, for Piits i dot ions with Frederic, In notes this booh 
is indicated by the abbreviation ‘ Pol, Corr,^ 

Gentleman’s Magazine, passim, 

George III. Correspondence with Lord North. Ed. W. B. Bonne. 2 vols. 
1867. 

Gilbert, B. Parochial History of Cornwall. 4 vols. 1838. 

Account of Pitts at Boconnoc. 

[Glover, Eichard.] Memoirs by a Celebrated Literary Character. 1813, 

JSJspecially useful for period 1742-57. Glover admired Pitt, with rcser- 
vations, 

Godden, G. M. Henry Fielding 1910. 

^ves some account of Pitts relations with Fielding, 

[Godwin, William.] The History of the Life of Wilham Pitt. 1783. 

A very slight performance, 

Grafton, Duke of Memoirs, ed. Sir WiUiam Anson, Bart. 1898. 

Grant, W. L. La Mission de M. de Bussy k Londres. (Pamphlet). Paris, 1906. 

Pitt’s Theory of Empire (Queen’s Quarterly, July-Sept. 1908). Kingston, 

Canada, 1908. 

The Colomal Policy of Chatham (Bulletin No. 1 of Queen’s Dniversity). 

Kingston, Canada, 1911. 

Based on MS, authorities. 

Grattan, Henry. Memoirs of the Life. 1839. 

Contains a report of a speech of Chatham by Grattan and a fine account 
of his oratory and personahty, 

[Graves, E.] Eocollections of the late William Shenstone, Esq. 1788. 

Tells of Flits relations with Shenstone, Graves was a chaplain of 
Chatham's, 

Gray, T. Letters (ed. B, Tovoy). 3 vols. 1900. 

Green, W. B. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Heroes of the Nation Series. 
New York, IDOL 

Useful for the latter part of the life, 

Grenville Papers. Ed, W. J. Smith. 4 vols, 1863. 

Hannay, Bavid. A Short History of the Eoyal Navy, 1689-1816. 1909. 
Harris, G. Life of Lord Hardwioke. 3 vols. 1847. 

Very laudatory: based on original documents from Eardwiche and 
Newcastle MSS, 

Harrison, P. Chatham. Statesman Series, 1906. 

A brief sketch. 

Harwood, Thomas. Alumni Etonenses. Blrmin^am, 1797. 
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Haydn, J. 'I'ho Book of J hj^intics. 1S91* 

Ui^tfid fo7 arc Had </ Secretucieit of State, <£*r., tfi PiWs time, 

Hayloy, AVilliain. jMonioirs. 2 roU. 1823. 

Z>t .'icribcn lUi etuig the Pdi family at Ltjme RegU (i, 127) 

Hertz, G. B. Britisli Imp'^nahsm in tlio Kightoenth Century. 1908. 

Ri^pcciaUi/ u<^tfi(l for nformatiun on pamphlets of the time, 

Hervoy, Lord. Memoirs of the rci;i'n of George U. 3 vols. 1884. 

Fo) the Com t of Ocoige II and Queen Caiohnc, 

Historicai M8H. Commission. (The reforoncos can easily bo found in tho very 


full nulices.) 


Report, 


Colkction. 

I. 

• a 

Luttrell. 

ri. 


(Lord Oobham). 

Hi. 

* ft 

Lord Lansdowne. 

EV. 


Wilkes J.ietters. 

V. 


Lord Lansdowne. 

VI. 

• « 

Lord Lansdowme. 

VIL 

p. 231. 

Lord Leconfuild. 

viir. 

l>llTt 1. 

Duke of ^Marlborough, &c. 

XX. 

Part HI. 

Stopford Saekvillo. 

X. 

App. i. 

Weston Cnderwood. 

Xi. 

App. vii. 

Duke of l^'ods (Uotdirnm Papers), 


App. IS. 

Trevor, Ilarc', Round. 

XTI* 

App. V. 

Duke of Hut land (vol. li). 


App. ix. 

Lord Donoughmoro {Irish events). 


App. X. 

E^ord Charieniont, 174,1-83. 

xni. 

App. Hi. 

Dropmore (Forfescuo) (vol. i). 


App. viL 

Lonl Loufldab. 

XIV. 

App. i. 

Duke of Rutland (vol. iii). 


App. ii. 

Duke of Portland (voi. iii), {Quvetnor Pitt), 


App. ix. 

Lord Buckinghamshire* 


App. X. 

Lord Dartmouth. 

XV. 

App. iv. 

Duke of Portland (vol. iv), (Qovermt Pitt), 


App. vi* 

Lord Carlisle, 


App. vH. 

Lord Ailesbury* 


App. X. 

P. T. Tillard (Oovernfrr PiU), 


Duke of Tortland’s 3\18S. VoL v, 1809 (Qonrmr Pitt], 

Mrs* Frank land HusselLAstloy’s M88». 1900. 

Mrs. 8topford Sackvillo's MBS* — Vol U 1904 ; Vol. ii, 1910 (a second 
and (*nlargod edition of Rep. IX, Fart III). 

Marquess of Lothian's 1900* 

MBS, in vaiious coII<*ctions, Vol. vi, 1909 (Dodington, &c,). 

Hisiorioal Records of Isfe Dragoon Guards. 1836. 

Account of regmerU, 

Hoare, it. 0* . History of WiltaMro. 6 vote. 1822-44* 

Information abotU Pitt foinmitma and mamhm for Old Bmm and 
Sdiabury^ 

Hollis, T, Momoits. Ed. Blackbume. 1780. 

Some stories of Chatham* 

Hotblack, H. Tlio Feace of Paris, 1763. (Royal Hist. Soo. Trans,, ser. 3, voL ii). 
Comtes PilFs and But$*» negotiations ; based m origind documents. 
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Howitt, W. Northern Heights of London, 18C9. 

Ckves an account of Chatham's illness at Hamp^'^tead, 

Hunt, Rev. WxUiam. Political History of England, X, 1760-1801. 1905. 

Excellent bibliography ; M88. authorities. 

Hunter, Sir William. History of British India. 2 vols. 1900. 

Ear Governor PiU, 

Hutchms, J, History of Dorset. 4 vols., 3rd ed. (ed. W. Shipp and J. W. 
Hodsoii), 1864-73. 

Very full accounts of the ramifications of the Pitt family in Dorset, 
Hutchinson, Thomas, Diary and Letters (ed, P. 0. Hutchinson). 2 vols. 
1883-6, 

Useful for period 1774-8. 

Ives, Edward. Voyage from England to India in 1754, &c. 1773. 

Gives an account of Watson and Chve, 1766-7. 

Jesse, J. E. Memoirs of Greorge HI. 3 vols. 1867. 

Many picturesque details of the time. Contains some letters of Hollis to 
Pitt. 

Jobez, A. La France sous Louis XV. 6 vols. Paris, 1865-74. 

Excellent on foreign afatrs. 

Johnson, Samuel. Debates in Parliament. 2 vols. 1787. 

[Johnstone, 0.] Chrysal, or The adventures of a Guinea. 3 vols. 1761-7. 

8aiire on public characters of the time. 

Junius. 2 vols. 1797. 

Keith, Sir R, Murray. Memoirs and Correspondence (od. l^Irs. Gillespie 
Smyth). 2 vols. 1849. 

Has afev> Idlers about Pitts Ministry (about the German war). 

Keppel, Hon, and Rev. Thomas. Life of Lord Koppcl. 2 vols. 1842. 

Useful account of one of Pitt sf mom He. naval officers. 

Kimball, G. S. [od.]. Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors, 
2 vols. New York, 1900. 

Invaluable. Gives Pitts dispatches from the Hecord Office, <66., with 
admirable notes and Introduciion. 

King, William. Political and Literary Anecdotes. Ed. J. Mnrray, 2nd ed. 1819. 

Useful account of Jacobite feeling in the eighteenth century. 

Kingsford, William, BGistory of Canada. 10 vols. Toronto, 3 887-98. 

Knight, J. Garrick. 1894. 

A few references to Pitt. 

Knox, Capt. John. Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North America 
for the years 1757-60. 2 vols. London, 1709. 

Accounts by a combatant, with official orders^ <6c. 

La Cour-Gayot, G. La Marino Miliiaire do la France sous Louis XV. Paris, 
1910. 

Leadam,LS. Pol. Hist, of Eng., IX~1702 -60. 1909. 

Based on MB. and other authorities, with excellent hMiography. 

Leoky, Rt. Hon. W. E, H, History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
7 vols. 1892. 

History of Ireland in tho Eighteenth Century. 5 vols. 1892* 

Lennox, Lady Ssbrah. Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1901. 

With an introductory mmoir by Hennj Pox : smred references to PiU^ 
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Liclifoiistcin, PiiiicoNS Mark*, llolkml House. 2 vols. 1874. 

Contain,^ ^w/^r nsf ful hlicrn vj IL Fo,t, 

L2oy<l. Lit*ut.-Colonel K. M. Tlie I'lUising of the Uiglilaiid Begimonls in 1757* 
(Eng. Ihbt. Kov., vol. x\ lu 11^)2). 

Locko, ♦! ohn. orks \ ai uni.n ions. 

Fiit\< gnat comiu^'niato? on tht conMntwn, 

London JMagnaiius 1'ius 171^2-81). 

Lords Journal; fd^sim 

Louis XV, Coriv^p. vSeeu'tc . . sur la politique dtrangere* &c. Ed. E. 

BouU»io. 3 vo^s Puis. 18UC. 

Lovat-BVasor, J. Jedm JStuart, Ikrl of Bute. 1012. 

A ah art ^ifndy* 

Love, Pf. T)a\ison. Vt‘Sligi‘R of Old Madras, 1040-1800. Indian Eec. fc>or., 
3 vok 1013. 

Git'CH nmti/ <ht(uh of Governor Pitt at tnchnling the •pkvn of the 

town drawn vp under hin (ndua and onl^ reanthj discovered, 

Lucas, R. Lord North. 2 vols. 1013. 

Luttndk Naroissua. A Brief Ilktoiical Kelation, 1C78-171‘1. fi vols. Oxford, 
1857. 

Some references of Gor^n nor PdL 
Lysons, D. Environs of London. 5 vola. 1792-1811. 

Information nhout South Lodge, and Enfitld Chace, 

Lyttelton. < George Lord, *\remoits, &o. Ed. H. Phillimoro. 2 vols, 1845. 

Works. Ed. Dr. Ayscough. 1775. 

Poc7ns and kttcre referring to Pdt, 

Macaulay, Lord. Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Various editions. 
Macdonald, Willlnm. Doennuontary Source Book of American History, 1000- 
1898. Now York, HHKS. 

Gives Pedaraiions of Congress rf’C. in handy f 01 m. 

MoDowall, A. Idf<» of Cliathaiu, 1903, 

A short sketch, 

Maokonzk;. Th<VeiMK^ Muir, Dromana. Dublin, 1900* 

Account of PiH*s maUrnal aticcMors the FitzgerdUU ayid VilUm, Bos 
a feiv Utters of Governor Pitt, 

Maophorson, David. Annals of Commerce, 4 vols. London and Edinburgh, 
1805. 

Useful facts and statUtics ahout Soitth Sea Co, and English trade generally, 
Mahan, A. T. Influenco of St‘a Power on History [1000-1783]. 1889. ' 
Mahon, Lord, History of PlnglancJ, 1713-83. 7 vols. 5th cd. 1858. 

Well supplied with df tails about Pitt from Chevrnivg papm, 

Malcolm, Sir J, Life of Robert Lor<l <3ivo. 3 vols. 1830. 

Useful deiiiils ahoul relations of Pitt and Clive, 

Ma!mosbur}\ James Harris, 1st Earl Series of X^etters, 1745-1820 (ed. 3rd earl)* 
2 vols. 1870, 

Has a few references to Pittas speeches, <kc. 

Manners, W, E. Life of Lord Granby. 1899* 

Based on PiUland AISS, 

Mante, Thomas. History of the lato War in America. 1772. 

Be himself took part in the campaign, 

Mantottx, P. Kot<*« sur les Comptes Rendus du Parlement Anglais aux 
Ar<^vc» Afifahes Btrangfiros. Paris, 1906. 

Indicates sources for Pii^s epeeehes in Prench archives^ 
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Marchmont Papers. Ed. Sir George Eose. 3 vols. 1831. 

Illustrative of events from 1685-1750. Fdt and Hugh Bari of March- 
mont were once allies. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of ; A true Copy of the last Will of. 17-14. 
Maseros, F. Additional Papeis concerning Quebec. 1776. 

Gives reasons for opposing Quebec Act. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Collections and Proceedings. Boston (in 
progress). 

Have many papers relating to PiU and his relations mth Ame? ica. 

Massey, Wm. History of England under George III. 4 vols. 1855. 

Written from the Jl^hig standpoint. 

Maxwell-Lyte, Sir H. History of Eton College, 1440-1884. 3rd ed., 1889. 

Gives some details and letters about PiU at Bton. 

Mayrial, E. Casanova et son Temps. Paris, 1910 ; tr. B. C. Mayne, 1911. 

Gives extracts from * London Chronicle ’ of 1759 re Pitt's dealings with Cte. 
de St. Germain, whom he sent out of the country on a general warrant. 
Melville, L. Life and Letters of William Beckford. 1910. 

Contains some stones of Pitt's relations mth the Alderman. 

Meryon, Charles Lewis. Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope. 1845. 

Itepofts stones of her grandfather told by Lady Hester. 

Miller, Sanderson (letters to). An Eighteenth Century Correspondence. Ed. 
L. Dickens and M. Stanton. 1910. 

Contains many Utters fro^n Pitt and his friends to Sanderson Miller of 
Padway. 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew. Memoirs and Papers. Ed. A. Bisset. 2 vols. 1850. 
Modem Orator, The. Speeches of the Earl of Chatham. Eds. 1845, 1848. 
Morrison, M. 0. The Duo de Choiseul and the Invasion of England, 1768-70. 
Boy. Hist. Soc. Trans., ser. 3, vol. iv. 

Gives account qf documents in the Chatham MSS. 

Newcastle, Duke of. Letters on changes in the Ministry, 1765-1767. Ed. Mary 
Bateson, 1898. 

Original documents with notes. 

New Foundling Hospital for Wits, The. 3 vols. 1768-72. 

A collection of salires, pasquinades, <§-c. 

New Monthly Magazine. Vols. bexi, Irdi, Ed. W. H. Ainsworth, 1844-5. 

Has stories qf younger Beckford about Chatham. 

Nichols, J. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. 9 vols. 1812-15. 
Many references to Pitt. 

Niles, H. Principles and Acts of the BovoJution. Baltimore, 1822. 

Has three reports of Chatham's speeches, but his dates arc wrong. 
Nivemois, Duo do. Oeuvres Posthumes. 2 vols. Paris, 1807. 

Contains letters on his embassy to London in I7C2-3. PilPs speech m 
Preliminaries. 

Notes and Queries, passim. 

Nugent, Claud. Memoirs by Bohert Earl Nugent* 189$. 

Eos a few stories and letters of PiU. 

[Oldfield, T. H. B.] A History of the Boroughs of Great Britain, 3 vols. 1702* 
Has an account of Pitt's Seaford election. 

Onoken, William. Das Zcitalter Fciedriohs desgrossen. 2 vols. Berlin, 1881. 
Operations of the AHiod Army, 1757-62. By an oMoer, 1764 
An eyemtness's account of Berdinmdis campaigns^ 
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Orfoid, Enil of, m' lluiace. 

Ormo, R. xnilitaiy Transachons in Indohtan 3 vols., 1st ed. 1703-7S. 

account of I n^bn in iStcui }varit'' ir«;. 

Oswald, Rt. lion. tFamcs, of DimniKier. jMemomls. Edinburgh, 1825. 

A contciniMari/ cuw of I\ti. 

Parkes, »T, and M(*ri\alo, II, McmoiM cif yir P. Francis 2 vols. 1SG7. 

Useful for Pdfs uliitious with Francis, and for F)ihia6^s mUliods of 
fCimiUng, *' 

Parkman, F, i\Eonte*ilm and Wolfe 2 vols. 1884. 

Parhaincntary History. Ed. Win Cohbett and J. Wiidit. 30 vols. 1800-20, 
Debates ; goes to hrftn sou ins in maug cases titan Chandler. 

Poach, R. E* M. Life and Times of Ralph Allen of Priors Park. 1805. 

A slight ac<\and of the compani/ at Prior Pari:, d:c. 

Percy, Luci(*n. Un l*etit neveu do Idazarin. JUris, 1893, 

The Due do Fin runs {afnhtumtdor to London, 1702-3)* 

Pitt Corrcspondonco, Sec KiiribalL 

Pohtical and Satirical llibtory of the years 1750-02 in a series of Prints 4th 
ed. 1702. 

OmUmporaty caricnlurcs, 

Pol. Corr. Ste Frudricho dcs Grossen Pol. Corr. 

Pope, Alexander. Works. Ed. Ehvin and Courthope, 10 vols. 2871-89. 

Muck infotmaiion about (ho cpjmiiion to Waiimle. 

Pownall, Thomas. Atlministration of the Colonies, 1704. 

Ponmall, like Gamje OronviUe, was in favour of parhmrmitary union. 

Quarterly Eevi(‘W, Ixvi, Article on Chatham, 1810. 

, vol. cxc. Pitt and thi* Family Comp/mt of 17CL October 1809. 

Quillor-Couch, Sir A. T. Fort Amity. 1912. 

A noiH'l zvUh spirited account, based on facts, of Abercrombfa dkasUr ai 
Grom Point, d'C. 

Roouoil dns Instructifuis Domilm mx Ambassadeura ... do France, IC-iB- 
1789. Inprogrcsrti 1881, &o. 

An mvaluMn series for forcifjn politics of tite period, Such a series for 
Mngland would he mist valuuhh . 

Redding, Cyrus. Afemorials of W. Beckford 1859. 

lioA younger BeckfortVs^ acanint of hts visits to Burton Pynsmt, dhc, 
Eeminisoimces of Oxford Men. Oxford Hist. ^oc. Publications, Oxford, 1802. 
About Orford in PiiCs time. 

Richmond, Captain H. W. Papers relating to Loss of Minorca in 1756, 
Navy li(‘cord« Mooicty, 1013. 

Gives the Admirttlty vmim with eritktd introductim. 

Biker, T. W. Henry Fox, first l*or(l Holland, 2 vols. Oxford, 1911, 

QucAca freely from FummUc and Uardwkks MSB, Chiefly useful for 
period 1764—7. 

Rockingham Memoirs, Ed. Lord Albemarle. 2 vols, 1852. 

From FiizwiUiam MBS, and other original mrespondence. 

Rogers, J. A. Thorold. A comploto Collection of the Protests of the Lords, 

3 vok Oxford, 1875. 

QhaihaukS flve protests are in vol, iL 

Rose, Rt, Hon. Goo. Diaries and Correi^ndenoe, Ed, L. V. Haroourt^ 

2 vok 1859--60. 

Borne confidences of C&rrge Hi about Ohatham, 
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Boso, J. Holland. William Pitt and tho National Roviral, 1011. 

Cmtdim znformaticm front Prdt/man MSS, abovi Chathiin^e educalim 
of Ihis dtildr&rt, 

Bosobery, Lord. Chatham, His Early Life and Connections. 1910. 

Based chie/ly on urt'published MSS* at Dropmore, Ends before Pitt's first 
Ministry, 

Boyal Historical Society Transactions. Bicentenary Celebration of Chatham. 
Ser. 3, vol. iii. 

Speeches delivered to Royal Hist, Society m 1908. 

Bussell, Lady 0. C. E. Swallowfield and its Owners 1901. 

Gives account of Piit diamond and family traditions about it, 

Bussell, Lord John. Life and Times of Charles James Fox. 3 vols. 1869-66. 
Describes Edeiis negotiation in 1778. 

EuviUe, A. von. William Pitt Graf von Chatham. 3 vols, Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1905. 

Especially useful for information from the Piussian archives and based 
on much general research. The author's suggestions to Pitt's discredit are 
generally more ingenious than convincing, 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Translated by H. J. Chaytor and Mary 

Morison. 3 vols. London and Now York, 1907. 

Translation of above. The references in the text are always to this trans- 
iation, 

—— William Pitt (Chatham) und Graf Bute. Berlin, 1896. 

Very useful for the period 1760-6. MS, authorities. The author 
takes a more favourable view qf Pitt than in the later ‘ Life,' 

St. Leger, A. de. La Flandre Maritime ot Dunkerque sous la Domination 
Pxan 9 aiso. Paris ot Lille, 1900. 

Based on documents in Erench arcMves and Record Office, On constant 
Anglo-Erench disputes about Dunkirk, 

St. Paul of Ewart, Col. Correspondence. Ed. G. G . Butler, % vols. 3911, 
Useful for relations with PraTice, 1772-6. 

Salomon, Felix. WUliarn Pitt. Leipzig, 1001-6 (incomploto). 

A Life of the younger Pitt containing a most suggestive chapter on Chatham. 
Schaefer, Arnold Dietrich. Goschichto des 7 Jahrigon Kriegos, 2 vols. 
1867-74. 

Wdl supplied with information from Prussian archives, 

Seward, William. Anecdotes of Some Distinguished Persona. 4 vols. 1798. 

Collects many stones (fbond Chatham, 

Sholbumo, Ix»rd. See Fitzmaurico. 

Sichol, W. BoHngbroko and his Timos. 2 vols. 1903-2. 

Based on much original research. Takes a very high view of Bolingbroke, 
Sinclair, Sir J. History of the Public Bovonuo. 2 vols, 1803. 

Gives statistics of taxation, debt, <kc, in Pitt's time. 

Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations. 3 vols, 6th od, 1791. 

Inter alia, discusses expenses of Pitt's war. 

Smith, W. Tht^ History of tho Poloponnesian War. Translated from tho 
Greek. 2 vols. 1753. 

Contains Pitt's translation of Pericles's last speech, 

Smollett, Tobias. History of England. 6 vols. 1700. 

A emtemporary view of Pitt's Ministry ; anti’-Pitt, 

Humphrey Clinker. 

On Duke of Newcastle's levie, dbc. 
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Smollplt, Tobia'^, Rotivrici: TtarBlom. 

Jim acconni vf YvuLOtCs fleet, 

Soltau, U, 11. The Huko of (luusoul. 1909. 

I^hrift r,hteh n <-/'« ?‘/< n ect *' to duniuu tJs, 

Sorcb AlliTt. Khsuis trilist<uic ot do Critique. Parin. 1S9S. 

ilLsrj/.s.w'.'f Iltnfn'a 

Stale TriaK Kd. ('nbbott urul Honidk 3! vols. 1809-28. 

Statutes at Lar'»e, d'he. 12I(>-1 mK» 18 x'ols 1709-1800. 

Stephen, Le.^h(‘. CiiatLain, Cranem, and Junius. Kn" Uist. Rev., vol. iii., 1888. 

Shoiv.'i co.muttoh htiiran fciiotUr of CIiatha 7 fYs ^speeches in 1770, 

and dunim. 

llislory of Thought in ihc Eighteenth Oeulury. 2 vols. Isted. 1876 

nrded. 19i)2, 

vSterne, Launuiee. Tristram Shandy fwith Dedication to Mr. Pitt]. 

Stovens. li. F Kaedniiles of MSS. in Eurojiean Arohives i elating to America 
1773*83. 2d vuK 1SS9-98 

11 ua reports 0 / CIiafhutiYit speeches in the Frctich archives, 

Stuart, Lady Lotiisa. IMSS. t‘d. JFon, A. Ilorao, Edinburgh, 1899. 

A dawjhUr of Lord Ihtie : g* res stories heard froin hit father, < 0 c. 

Suffolk, Lady. Corr<.‘Hjioiulenco 0*d. Croker). 1824. 

Has some letters of Pdfls and Ann. Pitt 

Tompt'tloy, H. \V. V. 9 he Cauju^M of tho War of Jenkins* Ear, 1739. Roy. 
Hist. Trans., iw 3, vol. iii 

Test, 9'he (a weekly newspaper), November 0, 175U to July 7, 1757 {35 
numbers). Printed for S. ntH>|U‘r. 

Pops organ against Pitt and AV urasth\ It icm answered hy * The Contest,* 
Thackeray, Rev, F. Life of Chatham. 2 vols. 1827. 

Usefui for its lUmtratirv eorrcsjumdcnce and documents. It is written in 
an liti, critical spirit, Almmf the onhf occasion, (hat the author ventures a 
gt ntle criticism of his hero ts when Chatham attachi the bishops. The nephew* s 
one phrase about Pitt in ‘ The Pour (Marges* gives a more Zm«g idea of 
hm than the unclYs tus> solid quartos, 

Thoms, W. J. Hannah IJghtfoot. 1807, 

Discusses a scandal about ihnrge UPs alleged marriage to Hannah LigU^ 
fcotf at which Pitt is sinied to have ban present, 

Thorne, J. Environs of Lomlon. 2 pts. 1876. 

accounts of PitCs building at Bnfleld Chace and Bayes, 

Timbs, John, Anecdote Liography: WilHam Htt, Plarl of Chatham, and 
Edmund liurfce. 1801). 

Collects many anecdotes and personal charaeferisties, 

Torrons, W. M. liisfory of Cabinets. 2 %'o!ft. 1894, 

The Newcastle JWS, have been freely used-^^nfortunately refermees e»e 
not gtven, 

TownsJiend, Col. C. V. F. Military Life of Oeo., 1st Marquis Townshond. IDOL 

Gives some, tsUers from Maynham Hall AISS, 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir <L 0, Early History of Charles James Fox. 2nd ed. 
1880. 

* * Oeorgo HT and Charles Fox, 1912. 

TrumbuB JPapem. Coll, of Muss. HiHt. fioc., 6th sor., is. Boston, 1885. 

IT, S. JdvMotC* leUm ; wtfulfuf siaia ef feding i» SngUmd about Am»iea. 

Vandal, A. InJois XV ot filisaboth do Rtiiafo. Paris, 1882. 
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Waddington, Richard. La Guerre de Sept Ans. 4 vols. Paris, 1899, &c. 
This work %8 hosed on French, Austrian, Prussian, and English archives. 
To the last the author, %n spite of illness, was working to complete his final 
volume of this great work. 

Louis XV et Le Renversement des Alliances. Pans, 1890. 

For foreign politics on eve of the Seven Tsais' War. MS. authonties. 
Waldegrave, Earl of. Memoirs, 1754-8. 1821. 

For change of Ministry in 1757. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford. Letters, ed. Peter Cunningham, 9 vols. 
1857-9 ; ed. Mrs. P. Toynbee, 16 vols. 1903, &o. 

Memoirs of the reign of George II. Ed. Lord Holland, 2nd ed., 3 vols. 

1847. 

Memoirs of the reign of George HI. Ed. Sir Denis le Marchant, 4 vols. 

1845. 

Journal of the reign of George HI, 1771-83. Ed. Dr. Doran, 2 vols. 1859. 

There are other editions of the Memoirs. 

Ward, A. W. Great Britain and Hanover. Oxford, 1899. 

Warton, Rev. Thomas. Poems. Various editions (1st ed. 1777). 

His poem on the decdh of George 11 is dedicated * To Mr. Secjetary Pitt.' 
Wentworth Papers, 1705-39 (ed. J. J. Cartwright). 1883. 

SoTne points ahout Ooveaior PiU. 

[Whateley, Thomas.] Observations on Modem Gardening, with notes by 
Horace [late] E of Orford. 1801. 

Accounts of Pitt's Scnith Lodge, Stowe. Wotton, d?c. 

Wheatley, H. B. London, Past and Present 3 vols, 1891. 

A few references to PiU. 

Wheeler, J. Madras in the Olden Time, 3 vols. Madras, 1801-2. 

Good account of Governor PiU at Madras. 

Whitefoord Papers, ed. W. A. S. Hewins, 1898. 

Chiefly for the letters 07i the ’45. 

Wilkes, John. Correspondence, 6 vols. 1805. 

The North Briton, 1761-2. 

Williams, Basil. The Duko of Newcastle and the Election of 1734. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., 1897. 

The Eclipse of tho Yorkes. Boy. Hist. Soc. Trans., ser. 3, voL ii. 

— Tho Foreign PoHoy of England under Walpole. Eng. Hist. Bev., 

vols. XV, XVI, Nos. 58-63. 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury. Works, 3 vols. 1822. 

Wilson, Beckles. life and Letters of General Wolfe. London, 1909, 

Winsor, Justin. Narrative and Critical llmiovy of America. 8 vols. 1886-9. 
Winstanley, D. A. Lord Chatham and tho Whig Opposition. 1012. 

For period 1766-72. Based on original documents. 

Personal and Party Government, 1760-6. Cambridge, 1010. 

Based on study of MS. and other authorities. 

Wood, B. Essay on Homer. 1775. 

The author was Pit^s Utider^Secretary. The preface has a good story of 
Lord Granville. 

Wood, Lieut,-Colonol W. The Fight for Canada. 1908. 

Based on documents coUecied hy Mr. Doughty. 

(ed*). Tho Logs of the Conquest of Canada. Toronto : Tho Champlain 
Soa, 1909. 

Brings end the work of the fleel in the 1758 and 1759 e»pcdit%<ms. Good 
bibliography and plans. 
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Wright^ Thomas. House of Hanovor. 2 vola. 18*i8. 

Gives contcmiwauj caiicafures aud satires, 

Yorko, rhihp C, Life and Correspondence of Philip Vorko, Earl of Hardwicko. 
3 Tols. Cambiidge, 11)13. 

Copious e,rtf acts from llardwiche and Newcastle MSiS, 

Yulo, H. Diary of W’llliani Hedges. 3 vols. Hakluyt Society, 1889, 

The, third volume is invalaahlc for history of Governor Pitt, Yule first 
identified the ^ iniudopcr'* leith the Governor* 

Zimmormann, A. Dio KolonialpoUtik ({rossbriuiimicns. Berlin, 1808, 

An historical sketch. 


HI. CONTE:\a?OEARV PAMPHLETS. 

[A great many of the pamphkds rofeiimg to Pitt are given in the British 
Museum Catalogue, s.v. PdU Williamj Par! of Chatham (Appendis). 
Watts's Bibliotheca Briiannica also contains a long list of Pitt Tracts. 
To these the reader should refer. Of the hundred or more tracts 
consuitt'd for this book the following, as being among the most important, 
have been boro noted. The 8|K‘ciinens hero selected arc no indication of 
tho numh<T that appeared in any year. The years in which most 
pamphlets appeared about Pitt arc 175G-7, 1759, 17(U-3, 17C6. The 
footnotes to tho text give the names of many other pamphlets. See 
especially ch. xvii for pamphlets about peace negotiations, and ch. acviii 
for pamphlets about Pitt's pension. ) 

1742. Tho Case of the llanov(*r Porc<‘s. 

Pitfi 9 vitws^ hut probably written by Chesterfield mid Walhr. 

1740. A Letter to Willium Pitt, Esq„ concerning tho 15 Now Regimentsi 
A friendly cjrpostulaiwn by T. Ikrvey on PiWs defence of these regiments, 

1760- A New Systtun of Patriot Policy , • • Eocantation of British Cicero, 
Eos a good parody of PUCs Hpeerim, 

1757, Tho Speech of William tho 4ih to both Houses of P , 

1769- Plain Eoasous for Pemovxng a Ck^rtam Ga‘at Man, By ( ), M. Haber- 
dasher. Lon<lon, Janmvry 1769. 
pro^PiU. 

„ The English P<»rioIe8- 
yery laudatory, 

1760. A I,iettt^r to Two Groat Men on the Prospect of Peace. [Dr, DouglasJ 
See vol, iif p, 82, 

„ Considerations on Present Oorman War. [L Mauduit.] Written after 
tho capture of Moutn*aL 
See vol, iif p. 07. 

1763. A View of Mr- PitCs Administration. [Almon,] 

Dedicated to Temple, 

„ Political Disquisitions. . . . Letter to a Noble Duke, 1763. 

A copy in Cfudfum MSS, 

ff ADofenoe of tboMinoriiy* [C. Townahend.J 
^ee ved, iif f. 107. 

1766. An Appendix to a View of Mr- Pittas Administration: [Almon.] 

Ue^ul cemparism pf Bute and PiU*s peace terms. 
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1765. Considerations on the Propriety of imposing taxes in the British Colonies 
for the purpose of raising a revenue by Act of Parliament. [Daniel 
Dulany of Maryland. Annapolis, 1765.] 

See wL n, yp. 182, 191, 197. 

„ The History of the Late Minority. [T. Almon.] Reprinted with 
additions, 1766. 

Useful for Tem'pl^s mew of 'pohiics^ 1760-6. See vol, i%^ p, 159. 

1766. An Enquiry into the Conduct of a late Rt. Hon. Commoner. [H. Cotes.] 

Inspired by Temple. See vol. %i, p. 209. 

„ A Short View of the Political Life of a Late Rt. Hon. Commoner. 

An Answer to the last See ml, zt, p, 209. 

„ A letter from William, Earl of Bath, m the Shades; to William, Earl 
of Chatham, at Court, 

On the peerage. 

„ An Examination of the Principles and boasted Disinterestedness of 
a Late Rt. Hon. Gentleman. 

Owes Templets viexos on Ministry. See vol. zz, p. 209. 

„ A Genuine Collection of . . . Pieces. 

All referring to Chatham's peerage. See vol. iz, p. 213. 

„ Supplement au Ministdro do Mr. Pitt avoc Recapitulation, See., 
jusqu’au 30 juillet, 1766, Par le Colonel Chevalier do Champigny. 
Cologne, 1766. 

First part is a translation of * An Appendix^ c9c,* Gives good account of 
troubles in America. 

„ An Enquiry into the Abilities of Two Great Personages, 

Copy in Chatham MSS. 

„ IMr. Appleton’s Sermon on . , . Repeal of the Stamp Act. Boston, 
1766. 

Copy in Chatham MSS. See vol. ii, p. 202. 

1767. The Trial of England’s Cicero on the Pour Important Articles of his 
being an Orator, a Patriot, an Author and a Briton, 

Anti-Chatham. Gives quotations of some of his twgid phrases. See 
ml. it, p. 148. 

1768. The Present State of the Nation. 

By W. Knox, helped by Geo. Grenville. On finance chiefly. See vol. it, 49, 

1769. Remarks on an Apptmdix to the Present State of the Nation. 

One of a lon^ series of controversial pamphlets provoked by the last; a 
copy of this in Chatham MSS. 

„ Political Conduct of the Earl of Chatham. 

On this see Oremille Tapers, IV „ 468. A copy of it in Chalham MSS. 

^ from the mthorsl 

1774. A Letter to tho Earl of Chatham on the Quebec Bill. [Sir William 
Meredith.] 

See vol. zi, p. 301. 

A Letter to Sir William Meredith, Bart*, in Answer to his late letter 
to the Earl of Chatham, 

1776. Political Tracts (Samuel Johnson), containing Tho Ealso Alarm, Falk- 
land’s Islands, Tho Patriot, and Taxation no Tyranny. 

See vol. zi, p. 273. 

1778. Authentic Memoirs of tho lato Rt. Ron. E. of Chatham [published by 
J. Denman]. 
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1775, Conctress, lu 312 
1775-7ft. War 

Chatham prote^sta against war and 
mvlopciHlencp. ch. at.xv. 

See also Canada 

Amosbury Queeiiabeiry’e place in Wilts, i 
67, 08 

Ami'PRSt, Sir Jeferey, 1st Baron (1717- 

1707) 

1767, Coninii'=i«!arv to fressians. u 367 

Appointed foi Loui'inug; eha»acier, 

i£C., 1, 367, n'>5, 11 23, 312, 324 
1753, Captures Louiilnirg, i 371-3 

Goes to relieve Abercromby, i. 374, 
335». 

Appointed to Amcncan cominand, i 
303 

Thanked by House, i 378 
1769, Captui'cs 'Pic'oudcroga and Crown 
Point, u. 7-0 w, 

1760, Reduces Montreal and Canada, 
u. 17-20 

Use of Indians in war, u. 34n , 324 
1760-61, Ordeied to prepare W. I. 

expocbtions, n 20, 87 
1760, Oflerod Ii ish command, ii. 220 

1768, Biainissed from govornment of 
Virgima, il 246 

1777, Corrects Chatham in Lords on 
Indians, n 34a. 

1778, Sounds Chatham on olTieo, u 327 
Ancaster, Jane, Duchess of (d. 1736) 

Knocks at door of Hunse of Lords, i, 67 
Angel Inn, Oxford, i 237, 267 
Aniiali-Zerbst, subsidized by France, i. 386 

1759, ‘ Cursed female letters ’ from, n. 76 

1776, Troops hired from, n 314 
Annapolis (Nova Scolui), i 2o2 
Anse du Foulon, ii. U 

Anson, Admiral Qeosoe (Lord Anson) 

(1697-1762) 

1740-44, His voyage round the world, i. 

81, 121 

1744, &c., At Admiralty, i 120, 150, 164, 
170 

1747, Victory of C5ape Finistorro; made a 
peer, 1 164-6 

1760, rnnoo of Wales wants to dismiss, 
11 69 

1761, Firs»t Lord of Admiralty, i, 386, 219 
1734, Indignation at for Minorca, i, 280 
1756, Replaced by Temple, l 284 

1767, Stiniulatos feeling against Byng, 
i. 308, and n. 

On Minorca inquiir ; KtFs opinions 
of,i. 318-9,11. 273 

Rejects Xbtt’s reform on soumon’s 
wages, u. 40«. 

First Lord again ; his services, i. 324, 
327n., 333, u. 16, 273 

On Roolioforfc expedition, i. 340 

1768, Takes command of deot, h 369 

Made livelier by Pitt, i. $71 

1769, On B. L Ca. ii 26 

1761, Thinks doet unequal to Spain and 
B*tance, li 107» 110 


A 

At PiiPs last Cabinet, ii 111 
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1710, Gppe '*d to comprotuifeo with 
Wulpnic’s Mjiu4r\ , i. 8l 
17(2. K'diulcd 1 *0111 tunv iMinistiy, j 88 
Pitt ‘(tax i v,itu at Sf<r*,u , i 92 
Consult* Pdt <i:i 'jardoiH, i 191 

1743. More inn (unpri»uaaug tluin Pitt 
with MiJUsirs, i IU» 

1744, t Niolrnss'^ v, >1 h I 'itt, t 127 
lb‘ .N>rod to re 'imoiit, t 129 

1741-0, nf'^otiatos toi i*itt, i. 130, 142 
In foieign pohov with Pitt, l 143 
Cry*'* Pitt’s oliuniM, i. 146 
1749. l^ath. i 292 
UftomuH on Pitt, I 66, 127 
(’obh.ji.i ,s Cubs ('1'he Couhminmd*) 

Foi uuhI ot Pitt, Uronvilies and Lyttelton, 
i, 40 

Hefeiredto, 1 6t, P2S, 120, 146, 146 
Tht'ir jiunt aetiun m 1761, i 22l-,33 

iliMTi.ii, L*uly (CouiUc.s Temple; 
d 1762), ». 40 ‘ 

1740, Conntf'H 'i’iunpie, i. 102 
Cobhtim’H Uur.se, ses King’s Own Hogi iient 
ot llf'rhe 
Cobit llA 

1743, Stair marches to, I 107 
CViKP, Sir KnwAiiD, <{»o(etl by Pitt, il 38 
Ct»u:, Captain 'I'homxs, i. GO," 329 
Coiunn, l)r„ on Ihtt’a pension, iu 110 
Colt*, 'lie subiudwtsi liy Fmuee, i. 385 

CoUX 1)4,8 OF CVlKttrth. ALlI.*tAXPEa, 

7tb Hmon (c, 1720-1770) 

1760, at Ualitax and Q«m eu, li. 18, 19. 
30 

COKPAONX. Dox di/ASf, l»itfc’« zoal for, 

1, n2», 

Coiulore, 1768, li. 26 

COMLAN4, H. *Io n„ Ctr. (P (1690-1777) 
1769, Equipping iiect in lircst, I 407, 
li. 6 

Ikdeattsi by Uawko at Quiberon, ix 
13-16, 31 

CoKy^A^.s, M. (in India) 

1768, IK'h'atud by Forth}, il, 25 
Congress, «tft Annaca, 

CoNTAn«s MauAoii^lL. <h E. (1704-1706) 
1758. CtnnmamK in Germany, i. 3<52 
<’aptur(*s Alurwtt'rami Miiulon, n. 2 
I It teat at -Mmden ; reeallod, il 2-4, 6 
O 721 XVAV, Fndd^Mitndial Hon. Hsxitv S. 
(1721.1796) 

H, Walpnle’s frumd, i. 124 
1767, On Kochefort oxia‘dition, I 341-2, 
il 10a. 

1703, l4»8cs conimission on Wilkes 
atTuir, il 105 

1765, .Seeretaiy of Htuto, il 175 
FsebienoiHi on American taxes, w. 186 
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17<56, In debate on Addrew, ii 180, 102 
rai)eis and llosolutions on Aineiican 
taxes, n 100. lOH-200 
Jomw (Chatham’s Ministry, his*pO'.ition, 
11 208, 210.11,214, 210, 218-10, 
224 , 227 

1767, Feebly opposes Tovurdiend, ii 
240-1 

1780. For total repeal of taxes, « 200 
1770. And tleor^Jie HI on Outham, u. 20‘1 
Convention of the I\vrdo, i7J>i) 

'Terins, i. 76, 78 
Pitt in debaU* on, i. 76-8 
Cook, Captain Jxmf.s (1728-1779) 

1750, (’harts ot St r,rfu\ rems*, n 8 
CooKB, Geo (d, 1708) 

1707, * Pijramg It * with Lord North, u. 
237 230 

Coom Col. Sir Eyre (1726-1783) 

1760, Sent to India liy Piit, i 300, u. 26 
1700, Defeats Lally at VVandewash, Ac., 
u 27 

Seeks Pitt’s advice, li 28 
Cope, Sir John (d. 1700) 

1746, At Prestonpana, i, 136 
CoptEY, JoHV Sl.VOLRTON (1737-1815) 
Picture of the last scene, u. 330 
Corbet, Hirrikt, Ltuiy, see Ihtt, ilarnct 
Cork, Insli regiments sent from, i. 208 
Gold box, L 312 
Statue to Pxtt, ii. 121, 206-7 
Corn, pneo of, i, 202-3, ii. 221 
CoRNBURY, IIpa'rv Viscount (1710-1753) 

A patriot; 1$ )hngbroke’s Lrf/rrs oi> 
JlisUtry addreswHl to him, i. 64, 67 
Praises Ihtt, i. 66, 67 
1742, On committee about Walpole, i. 91 
Ihtt stays with him, i. 96 
Coruot of Horse 

(’ost of coumiwsimx ia Pitt’s time, i 41 
Pay, i. 41 

Pitt ia Cobham’s Horse, 1731-6. i. 41, 
67 

CoRWi8«, Admiral Sir Samuel (d* 1770), 

li, 28 

OomwalJ, boroughs, i. 23, 86, 128, 168n., 208 
Cornwall, CJaptam (d. 1744) 

1744, Braveiy oil 'I’ouhm, l 116 
Coromandel Coast, l 6, 16, h, 22-3, 26 
Corruption, olectora! ami parliainentarv’* 

I. 63. 62. 78, 79, 89. 92, 137-8, 158, 226-i 
XL 70, 144-6. 214, 248-9, 267-8 
CoRRY, Mapr, oa I’ltt's peeraffo, ii. 212 
CJorsica 

1750, Seii5(*d by France, i 301 
1706, Kaid plannotl by Choim^ul, ii, 222-3 
1708, Annoacotl by Chowcul, ii. 250, 204 
Cotes, Humphrey, il 209 
Cotton, Sir John Hvnoe (<l 1752 ) 

1744, Jacobite in Miofatry, 1 129 
« Cousitthood, The,’ ste Cohtiam’a Cubs 
C30UTTS, Thomas (1735-1822) 

banker; loans. 1 , 126il, JL 235 
Opnion of Lady Chatham, ii. 244 
1778. Enli8S^l^y for Huto* ii. 326 
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Cru^ock. Jirmrn (1712-1820) 

1770, Gn t’hatluun’s speech, u, 253-62 
Cfrt/Mwrta, Hit*, i .)i. 62, <>0-70, 88 
Oaven Stieot 

Abereoml>> Icxluing in, 1 364 
Franklin lodging m, n 306 
CitAXKN WiLLUM, (Ith Harem (1737-1701) 
Chatham auppoits motion on navy, ji 
269 

Csns^nT, James 

Pnvato Secretary to the Princess of 
Wales, i 265 
Crexelt, 1768 , 1 557-8 
Cbomweix, Oi iyrr. referred to by 
(’hat ham, 1 . 33U, 11 . 273 
Crowlb 

1751, Reprimanded bv Itou^c, 1 , 1C3 
CROULBY, 'iHOMXS 
Schemes for America, 11 . 302 
Crown Point, Freneli tort, 1 . 252, 290 
1767, Pitt plana capture, i. 365-6 
17 59, Captured by Amherst and foi tifiod, 
11 7-9 and n., 19 

Cnvcn, G , on Pitt’s pension, 11. IID 
Cuba, iL 136 

Cullodon, 1746, 1 . 144, 147 
Cumberland, William, Duke of (1721 
1766) 

1743, At Dettingcn, i. 107 

1744, ^ Hw gioup, under Fox, i. 128, 187, 

1745, At Lxchlield and Culloden, i. 144 

1746, Parlumentaiy grant to, 1 , 147 

1747, Defeated at LautToldt, x. 165 
1749-51, Captain-Geuerol ; icforms in 

army; his genoials.i 169, 171, 173, 
297 

1751, Opposition to Princess Dowager 
on Kegoncy Dill, 1 . 187 
Favourite of George U, 1 . 2t9, &o. 

Pitt opiposcs, I. 187, 269, 270 
^ewc^wtle alarmed at, 1 , 187, 226, 259 
1764, For sendmg troops to America, 
L 2r>3-4 

1756, Opinion of Pitt, i, 262, ii. 161 
1756, Makes ddhculticx for Pitt, i 297* 
307 

1767, Takes command of allied army 
and ge«s Pitt dismissed, I 304-6, 
311 

liis power through Fox, I 321, 326 
lletieats in (iurmany, I 338 
8um‘micra at Clostcxtoyen and dis- 
graced, i. 343-6 
Pitt’s ehivaliy to, i. 346-6 
1767-8, IhtCs of liis induenoe, i 367, 
342 

1763. On Havana expedition, il 135». 
Mentor of Whigs; relations with Ihtt, 
iL 146, 161-2, 16(1 

1766, Kogotiates with JEhtt, Ac., Sl 172-4, 
176 

Virtually chief of Eockmgham 
Ministry; death il 186, 187 
CuMSERUND, Henry Frederic, Duke of 
(1746-17901 

1778, Supports Chatham, h, 330 
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CtrjnftNG, Thomas (d, 1774) 

1756, Urges V\'esi Aincan expedition, 
1. 300-1, 329-30, 364 

Cupar 

1738, Petitions against Spanish outrages, 
i. 73 

CzAHTonrsKi, Piinco Adam Casimid (1731- 
1823) 

1767, Hears Pitt’s speeches, i. 353, ii. 24 


Pacoa, n 22 

Bvmtens, J F, attempt on XV, 

1767. i. 384 

PABmrouTii, William, 2nd Karl of (1731- 
1801) 

1705, At Hoaid of Trade ; for Stamp Act, 
n, 186 

1776, Opposes Chatham’s bill, ii .>00-10 
Dashwood, Sir Franois (Lord le 
Despenser) (1708-1781) 

At Eton with Pitt, 1 33 
1745, pjtt oppo<«es his amend uient to 
Addiess, i. 137 

1757, Pine conduct on Bync affair, 
L309 

1763, Chanc. of Exoh. ; cider tax, li 
153-4 

Pitt’s opinion of, ii. 153;i. 

1778, Calls to inquire after Chatham’s 
seizure, u. 133n. 

DAim, Count L. (1705-1766), oppost^d tu 
Predeno, l 358 

Dean, Sir R (Lord Muskeny) (1745-1818) 
1766. Reports Pitt’s speech, u. 180, 196, 
336 

Deans, Captain, voyage to Quebec, 1760, 
ii. 18 

De Bbrdt, Denys (d. 1771), advises Pitt 
on compaigns, l 329. 364-6 
Dedham (Mass.), Chatham’s statue at, u, 
202, 206 

D(*/enc« <3/ tkf Miiwrityt n. 167 
Delaval, John, M.P. (Baron Delaval) 
(1728-1808) 

1754, On Berwick election, i 266-6 
1761, Uuds at Pitt, ii, 131 
I^smetrius PoLtoECETES compated to Pitt, 

Demosthenes, Pitt on, I 213 
Pitt compared with, i 66, 70, 199, ii. 280 
Demousseaux, Maexe, letter to Pitt, jj. 33 
Dempster, Geohgb (1732-1818), in 
Shelburne’s set, iL 169 
Denbiqk, Isabella, Lady (d. 1760), i. 126 
Denmark, i. 96 

1756, Treatv of subsidy proposed* L 
304-6,338 ^ 

1768-9, Asked to mediate peace, 5. 381, 
iu 76-7 

Priend of Franco, t 386, 388, 400 
Desagdiliers, Col Thomas fc. 1726- 
1780), i 378 

Dettmgen, battle of. 1743 . 1 107-9, 112 
Devonshire, Wxllum, 4th Duke of 
(1720-1764) (iKHd Hartingtott till 
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17*>I, flelp*» Fox’s neirof jahons, i 226 
l 'iin c«?pondinii with Kr>v, i 256n., 260 
175.5 LortUI,i''utonarit. u 42 
1756-7, First Lord of 'IVoamiry; lettera 
iiom Pitt, i 281, 28<i, 297-8. 307 
11 36 

1756, A'^iuos to th'^a'k Hanovenans, i. 

203 

1757, Ltwd Plmmbtuliiui in Ciibinct, i. 322 
32.5, 332 

1761. Airnv«i to oflkT for I'nte, ii 71-2 
Agani4 Put on peace; fnond of Xcw- 
castK n UO. 9S, UtS 10, 137, 158 
At Pitt’*! Ust C'ahi.iet. ii 111 
17(>“, luMihed; resi^^ra^ stall, n 145 
176‘J, Pitt and Townsheiid contMe in, 

11 Li5, 162w , 1634. 

D’Kivk-i, Six Simov, n noted hy Pitt, n 38 
Uiamond. 'PUe Pitt 
17<12, Bought , weight, ite . i 21 
•sent honn*; attempt** to moU, i 21,23-4 
1717. Sold to i 24 

In Xapoleon’s aw'ord, i 2 
Pojit*’rt hues ; Swallowficld traditions ; ' 
allusions, i. I, 2, 2hL 
Dinoldy. OKiiiLi;. {d 1769) 

1766, I.cts North End to Ohatliam. il 
208. 241 

* Dinglt! Daiif^le.’ n 213». 

On Fox ami 'fownslmnd, li 2.31, 238 
DiNwmniR, Houfut (r. 1690-1770) 
Lu»ut.JJo\ernor of Vircima, on Indians, 
ii. 3i«, 

DLstrt'ss from had harvest -9, <fce, 

1756-7, 1. 281. 288. 292 dlw, 

1766, II. 2 >0-1 
1770, ii. 268 

Dodin<iT(H, (Irori’e Bubb (T^ord ilel 
onrnhe) (1691-1762) 

1731, hy Pr. of Wales, i. 64 

1743, In anti-niiirNteiial Oaliinet, x, 69. 

115 

1744, A jackal; 3'reasuror of Navy, 
i 12S-0 

1769, Advice to Kgmont, i. 177. 
KestoresUo Prnmo of Wai(»s Comicili ; 
fdaiiH, i. IhO 7. ii. 5',) 

1751, Speaks on right of Hoareh, i, 178 
175.6, RelalionH With Pitt ; hw treachery ; 

Treasurer ol Nnvy ivcuin, i, 265, i;67 
1767* IntxiguoH agauwt Xhtt, i. 3U, 
317-lH 

1768, Pamphlet against Oi'rman War, 

I 381 

1760-1, Intrigues with Bute against 
Pitt, ii Hi, 60, 73, 116, nt) 

Diarv quoted, i 181, 1H9, 237n,, 
253a., 263X1 , 26.5ff., 2d0a. 

Lottern and veirttw on eivic vlriuo, dso., 
i, 210, 2P2», 

Dominica raptured, 1761, ii. 20-1, 81, 95, 
141 

1706, Free port, ii 183 
* Doniifian/ ace I'Yaneis, Rir l^hillp 
Van Quitot«t Pitt’s fondness for, i. 2U 
Dob»et, Lionel, 1st Duke of (1688-1765) 
1734, La Walpole’s Ministry, i 46 
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'’vr't, n 

17;>7, Att : tt K'lt^lv' ti’i ut’Ii' n, 1 i'**- 
iUce Lt’i.l 

DotvHAS Athi'iul Si* ,hA!rs, *. 

DouoiAH, l>r W'>iiN ( (h v.t ,’.Ui \u.> * ) 

17<U» IV-itipi l‘‘t on I' M'»\ i) y2 
l)owDi;‘=!\\ RiX \\ *! (17J1-177.») 

nti.VlS, ch n«‘. Mi)i ttt }0x( 4iu'r, n. 

llopo ‘Is uilor t ; .t !i»ihu»» 
u 

llt'fiws oiiiu* under (’luitharu, *1 
17U7, • " 'rin\ii‘'h*'n-l . l,iv* 11 , *.'{ » 

A -(kAtiou, ii\.d <(l KiU.t lud. 
Co. 1 . U 

Down l^l.’iulfnrd 

Bouj:ht In ^Iuv'Tikp* t\;l, 1 124 
Pitt st.n . at, 1 dO 
Plh/AMh Pitt h\<‘'at, i ‘JiC 
Driictoon tluard'^. Fir.<» se* Kin:’; Own 
Rtxmnenl nf Uor>w^ 

DiiiMiit CoUvj^l Sir Wiu.U'i (17i.‘l-lTH7 
175 s, In In ' 111 with ri’timu'nf, il i2i> 
J17(V2, Captuit'« Manilu « M."?!. 

P>eets nbch k to Pitt, 11 , 2>> 

Drcailen 

17r>0, Seiz^nl by Fredme. i. Itnjj 
17C<)» Lost by VredcruN 11 U'l 
DaoniinriiV, CiiAULKn .Ma*uiu, Lord (1730- 
iHliJ) 

170U, iluws ‘I'olunteeiM, n 4*1 
Danrutin, M. nu 

nCiK, Datond 1 Lomsbur ». i 371*ii 
Din'MMONi> (Kinkor). a.;.‘iit ot ifarlej, 
aees T, Pitt, at Anistfnliui, 1 . 23 
Di in Kius 

Kabob tif (bivjits' nuil (Vtrn.aic; ntfacU.n 
Madras in 1 702. i. 18 
PepulBcd by T. Piit. S. IV) 

Dublin 

1737. (JoM hot, I 312 
1730, Uic>T«. II, 44 
1701, AdilroM-i, ii. 121 

1706, Chat h/uu not so jutjuilar in, li. 213 
Duchy of b.in«‘ii*»tcr ; BAl*ry to liumc 
Campbell, i. 267 

DuP'ff,* Comnioibirc KoBRirr (tl. Hh?), at 
Quiberott, li. 14 
Ditk%NEv, iU\ri> (1721-1707) 

1763-tk {*nnminatuit^A, qtiobnl and 
praised by Pitt, n. 182, li»I, Pt7 
Duttfcrnihim 

1738, Pctitionaaqajn«t ,^p. I 73 

Dukihvi^on, Lord, B<'«shf>f<fu«h, 
D«iult*c 

1738, ivtitioiwa^jumstSp. u73 

DunjiorwMi* 

1744, Fnnioh llw»t off* i. 117 
Dunkirk 

1744, Prcparatioiwi at, I 117 
1748-30, At Peaco of Aix-Ia.tliaimlle ; 

(ichalna* i. 160. 177-44, 2i« 

1769. XVeijiurtttioun at, L 302, 399, 407-S* 

a. 16 

1761»Pfft domandA damoUtion, il U3 and 
a,* 

1763* Domolkthml at poaoe* ii UI 


D. E 

1777, Preparations at, 11 320 
Dt >j,j>ro ,)nHN (Kt Lord Asubxjuton) 
(I73I-i:s,3) ^ 

In Sb« Ibuiiie s u 1(10 
X>vri t'lx, ,1. Mai. pus (c, 1700-1763) 
17Pi-r»K CoiupK'sts la India, l 103, 2Cl, 

300, li l>1-2 

1717, ilesu'seti m Pondiohoiv, 1 166 
1741), Treaty with Kiiyhsh, u. 141-2 
1764, n(‘f‘alled, 11 21 " 

Dt ainis, Lord (tiU 175S), see Kmnoul 
innp«-no i'i>it (i'lttsburp:) 

Kft‘i‘ted by DiKpiesno ; its u&o to 
Fi I net', I 261-2, 206 
1731. Vttatlvcd by \Vtishinp;ton, 1 260 
ITab, bi-iddook’s expothtion anaiust, 
tails, i, 262, 260-1 

ITr.*^, F<jfrl;cs attacks and captuu's. j. 
374-6 

N.irnOil nftcr Pitt, i 375-6 and /t. 
Keitdoifod, I. 304, u 7 
DoquB'.nr 1 )k Mdvni.tillu, Marqnis 
1762-6. (lovcnior of ('anada, 1 . 251 
1758, Sails trom Toulon and defeated by 
Onborn, 1 . 370 
DrnAND, (’olomd, u, Q24n. 

Drr m L, Aiimirjtl, i’UTtrc (d. 1766) 
IToM, 'Fold oft to blockade St. ILawreuee, 
i. 304, 307-8, u. 8 
Dutch, 'I'hc, 9if Iloliand 
DrruNS. P (1730-1812) 

Relatiuus with Ehrabcth Pitt. 1 207 
1760, At English legation, Turin, 11 . 103n. 


East, (Iriusfcead, I 161, ii. 287 
E<u»t India Company 

In tunc of Charles II, i. 6-8 
Charters of Klr/aboth, James I 

and Chark^s I, i. 6 

Charters of CronmcU, (’harlcs TI 
and William lU, i. 6. 14 
Fight, against private traders (inter- 
io}M»rH), 16, 16 

Faclont*s lu Imim, Persia, and Sumatra, 
in (’hiirles IPs time, i 6 
Agents and salaries, i. 6-8, 16 
Ifthi, KfTorts to fieprive of monopoly, 
i. U-IO 

1681-2. At.tc*mpts vainly to stop Thomas 
PitPs interloping, u 10-12 
1083-0, Action for damages against T. 
Pitt. I U, 12 

Idftioutties at Kovolution, i, 12, 14 
16' '3, Attempts to stop T. Pitt, I 13* 14 
16t«K iU'Solulmu againstv u 14 

.\ppointtt T. Ihtt governor of 
Madras. Ac.* i 14 

1608, Puvaley -aith new ooaipauy, 
i. 16-17 

ntm, Union with new oompany, 1 17 
1742-64. I^owos in war j contest with 
DuplHa, i, 163, 106, 261, h. 21-3 
1756, Tnico with French; state at be- 
ginning of Fteven Vears’ War. «. 21-2 
1750-61, For campaigns, ««e Seven Years* 
War, 
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Eaat India Company-— co»<. 

176^5, Despairing let'-tcr to Pitt, i 300 
1767-8, Pitt’s letters patent, lu 20, 232 

1750, Slackness of directors, n. 28 
Relations 'cvith Pitt, u 28 

1760-6, DiRiCultics from conquests, ji. 
20-30, 230 

1764, Misgovemment ; Clive sent out, 
11 . 230-1 

1766, Treaty for collecting revenues ; 
gambling in shares, n. 231-2 

1766-7, Chatham’s views on, n. 231-5 

1767, Debates ; Townshend’s solution, 
u 234 

Allowed to send tea to America, li 
230. 295 

1773, Continued troubles ; North’s bill ; 
Cliatbam’a views, il 293-4 
East India trade, 1759-60, ii 27, 56 
Eden, Wiilum {1st Lord Auckland) 
(1744-1814) 

1778, Peace commissioner to America ; 
negotiates with Chatham, li 327-8 
EBncuaiBB, Geoiwi!, 3rd Baron (Ist Eail 
of Mount Edgounibe) (1721-1795) 

1768, Dismissed from Chatham’s 
Ministry, u. 216 

Edinburgh 

1738, Petitions against Sp. outrages, i 73 
1746, Younc Pretender seizes, 1 136 

1769, Attack planned on, 1 . 407 
Edward, B’ort 

1767, Webb at, 1 . 347 
Edwards, XI*, chief of Bnlasor© faetoiy ; 
uncle of Thomas Pitt’s wife; h<dp» 
'Ihomas, i. 8 

BDwn, Lady ClUBtOTTB (n<fe DamiUon) 
(1703-1777) 

Sells South Lodge to Ktt. I 192 
Egmont, John, 2nd Enrl of (17U-1772) 
1734, M.P„ i. 64 

1760, Oi>poses Pitt on Dunkirk, L 177 
Plots tor next reign with Prince of 
Wales, il 69, 62 

1751, Attacks Bavaiian subsidy, i 181 
1756, Consulted on Pitt by Newcastle, 

i 266 

1760, Delighted at check to Pitt, it 66, 07 
1762-6, First Lorti of Admiralty; intngues 

with George HI, li* 173, 185^ 

On state of fleet, li 177 

1766, Kesigns under Chatham, ii. 217 
Diary and papers quoted, pemtim 

Borkmont, Chaeubs, 2ad Earl of (1710- 
1763) 

1767, In Waldegrave fiasco, i 322 

1761, Suoooeds Htt, ii. 120 

1762, Negotiates Peace of Paris, ii 132- 
141 

1763, Deaf^, ii 161 
Elbe, river, j- 344 
Eleoiions, general 

1734. 1 60-62 

1741. 1 86-7 

1747 (exceptional), i 157-62 
1754, i m 236 
1761, ii 70 


E 

1768, if. 24S 
1774, 11 :i08 

Eledinn potiUons, trial of, !. 87, 162, 
255-7 

Grenville’s bill on, ii. 269 
Duot, Hon. Enw. J (1768-1707) 

1785, Mai non Lady Haniot Pitt, h 290 
Fuot, Lady Harriot, see Ihft. Laclv 
Harnot 

Eli/abbth, Czarina (1709-1761); effect ot 
her death, n, 136 

Euaabkth (Faunese), Queen of Spain 
(1692-1766) 

Ambition for her sons, i. 71 72, 97 
Loses mfluonoe at Philip V’a death, 1 . 
165 

Elliot, Sir GtiRruT (1722-1777) 

1767, On Pitt’s Adnuraltv, i. 324n., 331 

1760, Talks wdth Pitt on Bute, ii, 63, 66 

1761, On Pitt’s resignation, 11 . 116-7, 123 
1763, Persuades Bute against Pitt, 11 . 162 

Ellzot, Capt. John (d. 1808) 

1760, Defeats Thurot, 11 . 16 
Elliot, Mrs., neighbour at Hayes, li 
I27». 

Elliot’s Horse at Emsdorf, ii 31«. 
Embargo on corn, m 1756, i 292; 1766, h. 
221, 228 
Emdon, 1 . 343 

1756, Captured by d*Fi8tr<^e8, i 338 
1758, Ue-captureu and garnsoned bv 
English, i 357 

Emperor, m Charles VI, Charioa VII, 
Francis I, tfosoph II. 

Empress, eee Mawa 'I'hcrosa, 

Emsdorf, 1760, ii Zln. 

Encomhe, i 195 

Enfield Chace, see South Lodge 

England 

1744, ITnpropared for invasi<m, i. U6-7 

1745, Unprepared for E(‘belhon, i 136-7 
I>opulation and wealth ; 1748, i 168 : 

1758, i 386-7 ; 1702, ii. 50 
English Company trading in the East 
Indies, 'rhe (or the New Company) 
Charter granted, 1698, i. 15 
Kival of old E* L Co., i. 15 
Its three presidents, 1 . 16 
T. Kit’s quarrels with, x* 16, 17 
United with old E, X. Co., l 17 
T. Pitt winds up its affairs, i 20 
Eon db Bbaukont, Charlns d’ (1728- 
1810), i. ei» 

Erie, Lake, i. 251-2, 304, ii 7 
Espartel, Capo, li, 7 

EstrAbs, MarAchal Lows C, Comte d* 
(1695-1771) 

1756, Beats Cumberland,anclaupersoded, 
i 338, 344 
Eton 

Provost and headmaster in PitFs time, 
i31 

Education chiefiy olasaioal, i 31, 32 
Life at, i 32. 34 
Oladstone’a saying about, 1, 32 
Gray and Horace Walpole on, i* 32 
PitPa proigresa at, I. 32, 58 
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contcmporaiu'^ and twmls at, 1 SJt 
Pi(t\ opinion of, 1 JU, 11, iiSS 
Fionhiiir on, 1 5(5 
Evans, liov John fd 1724) 

E I (‘barvlun. thon Hp ot Bangor, i. li 
E\c‘i o I Jill of lT‘5i i 5' '-2 
Aliri'i 11* fouMirv at 1 (;»)-! 
ruts change ot \i0\; on, i. 03, 93 
E\^‘ter 

3757, Oak bo'T, 1 312 
1701 , A-idie ,% 11 121 
1770, liiots, 11 251 

Exhtuk, Ukownlo-w, Otli Eaii of (1725- 
1793), 1. 4 JL’ 

‘Fame (^Mpcne, The,’ Pitt’h kno’vlp.Po^ 
ot, i. 213 

Fat vitk, 1710, 1 . 144 
FiiHvIukI Islands 

1700, Chatham sends ii^ron to assert 
claims, u 222-1 

1770-1, Dispule with Smin , Clutli im’s 
spceehM. n 270-3, 278 
Falmouth, Hnoii, 2ud Viscount (1707- 
1782) 

Pitt’s rcto^'t to, 1 332 
Fanulv Compacts bet wee a France ami 
Spam 
1733, i 71 
1743, i. 108 
1761. u 97, 103 

FfiiiDiNiN’D OP Baus^,»wxcK, Plaice 
(1721-1792) 

17C7, (iivon command of .lUicd army ; 

hu (‘hn meter j 341, 354 
1757-8, Diivos French over Rlime, 1. 
854, 35(5 

1758, Victories of KheinlvTff and 
Cro\eIfc, 1 357 

Encourages Pdt’s raids, i 350, 302 
\sks for more troous, i JlOJl, n. 77 

1759, Campaign; victory of iMinden; 
defeat of |{f*rgcii, i 4d8, m 2-4 

Praised by Pitt; corrcspondonco, ii. 
12, 32, 131, 187 

1760, Barely holds hw own, u. 30-2, 65, 
67-9 

1761, Victory of Vellinghauson, li. 95-6 
1702, Campaign Htarved by Bute, ii. 

135-7. I4l)-1 

1778, ('ho'ien by Chatham to cozninand, 
u. 328 

F*npiN^sn VT of Spain (1718-1759), h 106, 
389, ih HJ3 ; ftte alHf> Spam 
TlT* (2nd La<ly Carteret) 

FjfiUQUifjKSs ; military treatLo t»tudicil by 
Pitt and Wolfe, n 421 a. ^ 

FraimiNo, Hhsrv (1707-1754) 

At Eton yjth Pitt, i. 33, 56 
Attacks Walp</lo, i, 56 
Btdncndod by B, Alien, L 200 
Friend of Pitt. I 201 
1745, On the ^belUcn, 1. 144 
1748, iileuds Tom Jane^ to Pitt and 
J-ytteifcon, i. 106 

1760, utuittwy into • • Kobberw*/ J, na 
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Fina«eo 

\Va^p«!i‘’s i 50, n 1}^1 
Pelh.in’s i I2i» b»S-9 
Ijeg 2 :'‘’s, 11 <7-57 
Pitt on i I2ii, 180, CC^, M 
Freni 'll, 1 387 3 ‘to 
FiNciiris, black, luncn*al, 
317 


47-57, ICO 
i 123, 142, 


FmchH% cann at 1745, 1. 137 
Finiaciie Anson's vu toiv, 1747, 1 101 
Pidun^*!j.Ht. T.a,vr''iu‘e and N'cwioujulland, 
^“,1111' and iTaT).a( mco n iOI 

1781, Pitt and Cheisours hgln tor, 11 
83-5, <M 3 98, '(S-lOl 
1762, Seitlenrnf at pt>aco, 11 112, 147 
1758-01. Spa-nish okums to, 11. 94-5. 
104-5 

FiwaruAi n, K iTirmaNK, ot Oio.mna, 
^wrindi^cn Kat'u ri'iM, \ is<*ountciiJ 
FI in*ic: <, ca'np, vs i*, in 
rda.lbiic I, 42-3 

1712-8. 1 121, l.U, 135, 163, 

107-6, 289 
iSW a/m ! 303, 344 

FLEiin\, A. if Cardinal do (1653-1713), 
I 72, 97, 387 

Fla •■>11, Ifi'N^.Y (1732-1791) 

1704, Pilk uilh ihtt, n P‘>9, 173 
17(50, Plans oi relorm, ii. 221 
Florida 


1702, (Vded to England, n 1 12. 223 
Fortenoy. 1745, 1. 135, 2t)l«. 

FontbiU, ii 288 

Fo"im% Admiral Jous (1714-1796), m 
PilPs Adminiltv, i. 32ia 
Fdr»rs, Ccncr.ar.ioii.s (1710-1759) 

1758 E\j>editi()n to Fort I>u«iie.sne, 
I. 367, 374-5 

1759, PraisiTl by Pitt : <!ics, i 370 
Fonim, Cniimel Fuani'js (d. 1770) 

1758-9, Condoiv, Alosuhriatam, (?llion- 
sum, n. 13. 25 
Foreign Protestants 

1751, Put supports naturalisation, i. 174 
Foreign travel in eighfeimth century, i. 44 
Fort Louis, 1. 300, 362-3 ; and Senocal 
Foil William (I’engal), u, 293 
Founhiiu Tavern, moetmg-pkeo of OpDosi- 
tion,i. 87. lir> ^ 

FoJC. CH.iitLjrs .fanns (1740-1806) 

1771, Attack on Barn*, n, 13 Iw. 

1776. Tnbuto to (’imtham, il 316 
1792 Libel Act, li, 277 
Fox, Hrnby (Lord IfoIUnd) (1705-1774) 
At Eton with ju 33 
Cfaara(»ter, 1. 225 
1734, Hupporter of Walpole, i, 64 
1739, Attacks Pitt. i. 77 

1745, Opinion of the HeheJlioii, 1, 137 

1746, Hisuetary at U'ar, u 147 
Hatred of lawyers, i 173 

1748, Proposed by l^tt a« Sec. of State, 

i. 18<i> 


1750, To be discarded by Pr. of W., li 60 

1751, Squabble with nfct, i. 174 
Heads Ournborlend’e party on ileccnor* 

i 187, m * J* 
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Fox, — coni, 

1753, Quarrold with Hardwiohe on 
Marriage Bill, 1 . 225 

1754, Pitt endoraos hia claim to 
Exchequer, i 221-2, 220, 234 

Harduicke and Newcastle joc*L(‘y out 
of office, 1 225-7 
Fiieud of CJlive, u 2471 
Acts with energy foi America, 1 253 
Acts in concert w ilh, Pitt agamst 
Tlobiiison, i 254-6 

Kotos of Pitt’s speeches, i. 2567i„ 268n. 

1755, Enters Cabinet; breach with 
Pitt 1 , 250-00 

fsecretarv ot State, 1 . 267 

Asks about Rhone and Sadne, 1 271 

1756, Attacked by Pitt, i 274-6 
Il(»signs, 1 . 282 

His paper, The Tcftt^ i 285a. 

1757, Attacks Pitt on Prussian subsidy. 
1 , 305 

Conduct on Byng case, 1 . 309 
Intrigues against Pitt, 1 . 307, 311, n, 41 
Refuses ofQce, Minorca xnqiury, 1 
317-0 

His power over army, 1 226, 321-2 
Tries to form Ministry, 1 . 322 
Paymaster; wealth, i. 153, 32 !■ 
Opinion of Pitt os miniKioi, 11 35. 85». 
Patronizes Calciaft, 21 . 254 

1761, Intrigues and speculations about 
peace, u. lOOn , 231n. 

Unpopularity, ii, 110 
Pitt attacks; sets Barrd on to Pitt, 
ii. 131-4 

1762, His rougher hand called in ior 
Prelimmanos ; tnuinph, li. 144-0, 
148, 150-1, 214 

1763, The ‘pious fraud’; Loid 
Holland, u. 264n. 

1766, Gambles in India stook, 22 . 231 
France 

1702, T. Pitt’s preparations for war 
with, L 17, 10 

1733^, In war of Polish succession, 
gams Lonaine, i, 46, 71 
First Family Compact with Spain, i. 71 
Walpole’s ]^hcy of peace with, i. 72 

1740, Attaclcs Maria Theresa, i. 97 

1741, Troops in Prague, u 98, 100 

1742* Carteret tiies to expel from 

Empire, i 99, 100 

1743, Campaign ; Dettmgen, 1 . 106-8 
Second Family Compact, 1 . 100 

1744, Fleet defoatod at Toulon, i, 116 
Ai^mpt to invade England, i. 117 
Declares wax on Engird, t ll7n, 
Sacoessful m campaign, i 121, 131 

1746, Campaign successful, i. 136 
IiOuisburg, i, 136-6 
!Pitt urges vigour against, n 142-3, 149 

1746-7, Camtiaigns successful, 1 163-5 

1748, At peace, i, 166 

1760, Pitt desires truce with, i 377 

1748^, Differences with England In 
Amenoa, India and West Indies, u 
218,260-3 


F 

1754 5, Sknniisho'j by sea and land wilh 
England m Amoiu^a, 1 . 250-1, 261 
1755, 1 ift’s poh( V for war with. 1 253, 
264, 275-6, 303 

1756-0. 'lYcaties wilh Einpiess, i, 281, 
3,37 .388 

3756, Declares wai with England, 1 201 
Inva'^ion plan — captures Minorca, 1 , 
270-80 

In Severn Years’ War 
AlhaneoH 1 385 
Army, 1 .341, 350, .386 
Campaigns, see h'evon Y^eors’ War, 
Campaigns 

Finance!, j. 3>=r), 387, .381), ii 56 
Foreign poss'saons, 1 . 386, ii. 22 
Government, i 383-7 
Invasion plans, 1750, 1 3SS-9, ,399, 
407-8 

Nav 5 % 1 . 387, a. 15, ,30. 121 
Plans and polusy, 1 250-1, 304, 390 
Population, 1 . ,386 

Rauls on coast , their eilect, 1 . 343, 
3.>9, 362, ii. 01 

1758-62, Peace negotiations, ch, xvu, 

SIX, 

3762-6, Keouperatrs under OhoiseuI; 

Fear of I halham, n. 222-4 
1766, State of lleet, ii 220 
1768, Annexes Oorsioa. u. 250 
1770-1, Supports Spam on Falklands, 
11 272 

1776-8, Relation with AinoricaiiH, 11 . 297, 
313, ,320 

1778, Treatii^s with Amenea, 11 . ,327 
Chatham’s last protest agamst, u, 330 
Sh dao Ohoistnil, I^ouh XV, i’ltt. 
Win., France the Ktiemij, 

Fjianois I, of Lorraine (Emp<‘ror) (1708- 
1765) 

Husband of Mana 31ieiei*a, i. 97 
1746. Elect/cd Emperor, 1 . 136 
FUAt^’is, Dr Puiup {c, 1708-1773) 

Father of Sir Philip, 1 . 328, n, 161) 
Fnawegs, Sir I’naip (1740-1818) 

1758, At St. Cost with Bligh, 1 302 
In Pitt’s oflice, his stones of Pitt, 
i. 328, 333 

1769t &c., Helps Caleraffc and Cluitham ; 
writings a^i < Junius,’ u. 104, 256 and 
276 

1770, Reports of Ciiatham’s speeches, 
iL 261, 336, and pmim 
FttAWKWN, Bbnjamck (1706-1790) 

1757, On Loudoun, 1 . 346 
Agent for PomiBylvania ; praised by 
mu il 83, 302 
1761 , On pouce proposals, ii. 83 
Quoted on American disputes and on 
Cliaiham, it 180, 245, 3t)l, 311 
1774, Attacked by Wwlderbura, ii. 302 
1776, Chatham’s iatorviows with, xL 
302-3, 306 

Hears Chatham in Lords, li. 304, 310 
Feanklin, WttUAM (1729-1813) 

Governor of New Jersey, ii 236 
FrunUWi ca$t (hbol), li 274 
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Fnvsrn, TTon 5 ?pton’ (d 1777) 

17r>(}, luUsis Ihi^hlind n'<ninont, 1 201 
Frmm Mc ir {Mu' thtMt) (1712-17S(i) 

1740, Vooo'i'.nm , un wOos Si h*Mi, 1 06 
Emuh h poll* \ towanK 1 . OS, 100, 

122 

1741, Titu’O with M niaThorrsa 1 OS 
1712, Viotoiv ol {’hotuat/., 1 loo 

Trc.‘»^v ot meiiuted by 

C\irU'U‘t t 100 

1740, Ltttoi oruilueoil by Pnt, i 10.” 

1740“ 1. l{(‘U(‘ws war ac'auist Mana 

Thetos-i, i lOS, 121 
?itf an\»ous for po.tco \vith, 1 111-2 

1741, A!i*‘iut<'d in l\irtoic't, 1 122 
1745, Ills douhlo fjamei with Maua 

i m 

Troatv of Ilanowi with Knuland, 1 . 
ill.”), M2 

1740, ('onniIitiKMit to Pitt, 1 1H 
174S, (I.'iins lit Poaco ot Aix-la-t 'liapi'llc, 
1 U)(> 

With Pitt anxious for Aiicjlo-Pnisawn 
alliaiK'o i. 107 “R, ISO 2 
F<mi ot llussu, i 107, 1S2, 202, 276, 

ao;j 

n.^l, Alr'nutofl from Entiluml, 1 218 
17r>5, Souiitied for an alliaiico by Xcw- 

Oti'^tl<‘, 1 . 2ti2 

1750 Siijtis Orst Troaiy o£ Wo^tmmMcr^ 
i 270-7,503 

Pitt onlu'W'i tioatv* 1 . 277J 
Tina h*M Siivony, I 2S1 

loyalty io him, 1 . 303, 3Sl, h. 78 
CYit ii'i'im ot Pitt’s Mmi it^y, 1 . 503, 510 
piMiiamis Kiii’lish tlwd m IJaltif*, i 
3t»3, 555 

Meiiioiis nn Eiifitlnh TX'bcy, i. 503-4 
PittN fulouv of, 1 5O5-0 
Hw troo[)‘» HI allif'fJ army, 1 . 305 

1757. Pampiui'a and ot Kolm in 

Km^luiul, 1 , 557--« 

At first mibsuiy, i, 350 

Afioftod by t'lostomn'tm, i, 544 6 
Hoasharh anti its ofioi't, i :140~54 

1758, Pitt’s cukwy ot. I 553 

Sands P<*rdmand to a!l«*d army, i. 35i 
Dt*almi»s with PiirKoy, i. 320 
Kofirotiation witli about Hinmnd 
Treaty ofWcutnuiiHter, i. 334, 30ii-4i 
Campaign, i. 55H 
Kaeotirages PittN raids, 1 . 350 
1750, at Louis XV, i. 300 
Hiud pnsjwed in eampaigo, ib 4-5, 10 
Stiggettfs eoHgreiS for pi^aeo, ii. 77-80 
1760* Agn es to pt^nce eongwsa and 
tnnitrt intermtH to Pitt, ii, 80-2 
Hard pri*«'«sl; Torgau, H. 30-3, fIC 
Attacked by Mamltnf, ib 67 
Sulimdy coldly rtvejvtsl, ib 68 
l*pfiter to Pitt, lb 73 

1761, can* for m negotiaiionfl, ii. 
OO-l, D4, 06 7, 70, J3l 

Report on PitPa afXH^eh, in 130 

1762, Kffflct of Czufn ttcecsttioia, h, 130 
Buto entrangoa ; Fitt*» new* ii. 136-0* 

147, 160 
VOIa. 1L 


F 

Consults Pitt, 11 129, 157 
Elleat of Ibite’s desertion, 11 . Ii3 
1765 Ilockirurlkiins mako toeble advance 
to. 11 IS.'>“6 

1706 Laments Chatham’^ peorauo, u. 
213 

Tveon on peace and Poland, 1 ejects 
Cliat ham's tiveitinvs, 11 22 V7 

1774, CoiisiiienHi as mentor toi Lord 
^ Pitt, 11 2<M) 

1775, On ttciu'je Til and ‘Sister Kitty,* 
11 514 

Av('r‘-ion ot Ocortto II for, 1 . 112, 305, 
8(19 551) 

Opinion, on Pit I, 1 148. 305, 306 856. 

1! 75, 79, 116. 12‘), 226 
Pitt’h opinions of, 1 112, 305, 819, 
550, II 73 

FnrnFKicK, PniNen of \V\i,iis (1707-1751) 

1729, knives m Engiaml. 1 . 4U 
Quairels with tather and mother, i. 

47. 49, 50 (55, 6S-71. U)3 
1733, iVe , Figurehoad of Opposition, 1 . 
17-5)0, G1 

1735, I’l^it-i Pope at Twickenham, 1 . 55 
Patronizes the arts at Clifden, 1 . 56 
Takes Lvfteltun into ina aervicc, 1 . 04 

1730, Slaiiuge, and Pitt’s hjicedi on, 1 . 
65 

Shows favour to Pitt, b 66-7 
HeljKsi i»y Ihtt m demand for civil 
bst, i, 6H-0 

1737 U'lives liw parents’ roof, i, 70 
Appoints Ihtt Oroom of ik*dchaiuber, 
1 . 70, 06 

Death of his mother, i. 71 

1738. Visits Hath with fhtt, 1 . 70, 200 

1739, Hears Pitt’s sjHssdi on convention, 
anrt kisst's him, 1 . 76-8 

I>nnks success to the war, 1 78 

1741, Helix?d by Pitfc, wma Comwb seats, 
b H6 

1742, lieconeiled with Walpole p approves 
new Mmutrv, b 87 

Favours Carteret; braaoh with Pitt, 
1 . Iti3, 129, 187 

1744, Follmiing m House; repri'sented in 
Broadlmttom Mmistry, i 128-9 

1745, Pitt }eavf*H his service, i. 130 

1747 , Failure at general election, b 157-8 

1748, Opposition from his Court, b 177 
1750-1, Plans for his accession, 11 69, 62 

Ativunct^H from Ihtfc and Nowcastio, 
1 . 187 

1751, D<*afh; eulogy by Pitt, l 187-8 
Fbkdkkick WiLUhM I, King of Prussia 
(1689-1740), i. 96 

b^ueh reports on Knghsh politics, passimi 
spf alnn ii. 336 and BuSHy, 

Freshwater Cove, u *^T2 
iVontenoe, F’ient*h fort, i. 296 
1758, Captured by Bradstreot* i 374* 
393 

Fuxntbs, JoAQVWt Oo3r»» m (d, 1776) 
1761, Bpanhdi. Ambassador and Pitt, n, 
95, 

JPjuitxaJKtKS* in Pay OMoe, i 166 
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Gabarus, Bay of, i 071-3 
Gaoe, Genoial Thomar (c, 1720-1787) 
1750, Uobukod by Pitt. ii. 17 
1765. C-in-C. m Amcrioi, u 186 
Gage, Thdmvr. 1st Viscount (d 1754) 
1747, Opposes Nowoastlo at ISoaford, 
i. 160 

Galam, i. 300 

Galissonirue, R. M.. Marquis La (1693- 


1760) 

Govrrnor of Canada, i. 251 
1756, Fights Byng, i 279 
Galitzin, Piinco Dimitri Alex, (1736- 
1803) 

1761, Peace int.crmodiary, li 71, 80 

1762, Report on Bute’s proposals, u. 137 


Ganges, ii. 23-4 

Garnibr, Charles Jean, French agent, 
u 284 

Garth, — — , agent for N Carolina, li* 206 
Garrick, David (1717-1779) 

1741, Pitt sees him m The Orphan and 
urges him to keep to tho stage, i. 
197-8 

1743, Helped by Pitt in Tamrci and 
8%gisniunda\ 60, 198 
1748, At Tunbridge Wells with Pxtt, i 


197 


1759, His Bearis of Oalt n. I 
1772, Exchanges verses with Chatham, 
ii. 287 


Gaspi^. i. 374 

Gates, General Horatio (1728-1806) 

1778, Writes on * Groat state phyfaioian,* 
iL 326 

Gat, John (1088-1733) 

Patronized by Cobham, i. 40 
Beggar* s Opera and Pdlih *• 65, 67 
Geary, Captain, admirer of Lady Hosier, 
1. 239 

General and Search Warrants 
1760, Pilt issues, ii. 167 

1763, Against Wilkes; PitCs view of, 
n. 166-60 

1764, Discussed in House, u. 164-7 
1766, Declared illegal, ii. 202-3 

Geneial Fund, u. 47 

Genova, visited by Pitt, 1733, i 43 

Genoa 

1745* Allied with Franco ; dofoatod hy 
England, i. 136 

1768, Subsidized hy Franco, l 386 
Gborob I {16ti0-1727) 

Governor PitCs interview with, i. 23 
Opimon of Queen Caroline, l 46 
Pitt’s poem on death oJfc, l 38 
Georoe II (1683-1760) 

1708, At Oudenarde, I 309 
17X4* Has R. Pitt os clerk to Green 
Goth, i 23, 48 

1727, Pitt’s poetical compliment to. i. 38 
Tru^ m Walpole, i. 40, 63, 109. IS^ 
1733-42, Quarrels with his son Frederick, 
i 49, 60, 66 68-71, 103 
1736* Pitt’s satire on, i 65-6 
1742, Favouis Carteret, l 09 
Him Hanover troops to England* 1. 100 


G 

Attacked by Pitt, i. 106 

1743. Biavcrv at j)ottingen. i, 106-9 
Chooses IVIhatn to feuecood WiUmng. 

ton, 1 lOi) 

Couragt* questioned by Pitt, i 112 
Attacked l>v I’dt tor limiovorians, &c„ 
1 113-4, 132 

1744, Receives deputation of morchanla, 
1 117 

Messace on Pretender, i 1 18 
Forcetl to dismiss ('artt*rei, i lOO 

1744, &c.. Objects to Pitt m ollioo, i. 

130, 145 

1744-6, Attempts to up^ict Pclhani'**, i. 

131, Ha-C) 

1745, Persuaded to abandon neutrality 
of Hanover, i 1,30-1 

Aversion to Fredeiic II, i 135, 180 
Pitt show’s respect to on P,rbolhon, i. 
138 

1746, Rejects H. Walpole’s advice about 
Pitt. 1, 145 

Forct'd to admit Pitt to office, i. 
146-7 

Suggests Pitt for vote of thanks to 
Cumberland, i. 147 

1760-1, Negot lutes German treaties with 
Nowcastle, i. I HO 
Continued aversion to Pitt, i, 186 
1761, Again attacked by Ihtt, i, 1S8 

1764, Aversion useil to preiludo Pitt 
from Cabinet, i. 219, 222-4, 229, 
232, 236 

Wants Fot as minister* L 226-6, 269 

Idkea Hoiunson, i 227 

Pitt on his displeasure, i. 229, 235 

1765, Grudgingly relents on Pitt, i 263 
Keeps Newcastle in ins place, i. 254;*. 
* A child in a go-cart,’ i 274 

1766, Aversion to Pitt easily overcome, 
1. 2H2-3 

Anger at Pitt’s talk with Lady Yar- 
mouth, i 2S4 
Gives seals to Pitt, i* 284 
Grundiloa at Pitt’s draft of speech, i. 
287 

1767* Attempts to secure neutrality of 
Hantivnr, i, 304 
Works against Pitt, i. 307 
Refuses reprieve for Byng ; retort to 
Pitt, i 30H-9 

Opinion of Pitt and Temple ; dismisses 
thorn, i. 310-1 

Efforts t^ replace Pitt, i. 317, 321-2 
PersuadtHl by MansHold to have Pitt, 
i, 322 

Satisfaction with Pitt*N0fWcast3e 
Ministry, i. 323-4 
Changed leeUngs to Pitt, i. 335 
Opinion of Wolfe, i, 335 
Affection for Cumberland, i 226* 357* 
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1754, On Pitt’s marriage, 1 . 204* 246 

1758, Illness m Franco, I 205 

1759, Lemisburg wloiirations, i. 377 

1760, Efforts for pension } Pitt’s wrath* 
i 206 

At Kensington Gravel Pita, i 206 
PWT* CaTHifiiu«» (c, 1706“ ), L 30 

Maxxies Robert Keedham* i. 206* ii 43 


Pitt 

Pitt, Elizabeth (Mrs Hannan) (c. 1710- 
1770), 1 . 30 

Scandals ; Pitt’s kindness, 1 207-8 
1758, On corn magazines, 1 , 208a. 

1761, Jlarrugts i 208 
1770, Death,‘i. 208 

Pitt, Essex (Mrs. Ghas. Choimondeloy, 
1714), 1 25 

Pitt, G boro n, of Strathfieklsayc (1662-1734) 
Tiustco foi Govoinor Pitt, i. 3, 24 
GoJtalhei of Vl’illiam Pitt, i, 28 
Pitt, Hvh' ’i<'t (17u1- ), 1 30, 63 

Man ICS Sii William Corbet, i, 200 
Pitt, Xlon HvRitinr (Vilhcrs), (d. 1736) 
1703, Man ICS 11 Pitt, 1 . 25, 28 
(’haracter ; children, 1 28-30 
1736, Death in Pans, 1 J5 
Pitt, Lady H veriot (Lady H. Eliot) (1758- 
1786) 

Childhood, 11 . 128, 283, 287-S 
1776, At Duchess ot Kingston’s trial, in 
315 

1785, Marriage, 11 200 
Quoted, 1 . 40, 11 290, 319, 330 
Pitt, L,.w1v HK'>Ti!R (Lady Chatham) (1721- 
1«<U) 

Chaiattenstios, 1 . 238, l 243-4 
Family liic and admirers, 1 . 239-40 

1753. Admires Pitt, 1 2t0 

1754, Couitship, letters before marriage, 

L 211-6 

Settlement , marruge ; honeymoon* 
1 . 247-8 

1735-61, Letters to and fiom Pitt on 
public events, &c., 1 , 271, 334* 
;M8-9, 350, 377, u. 4, 19, 27, 95, 
127-8 

Life at Hayes, h 126-8 

1761, Created I^afiy Chatham; ‘Lady 
ChoaCein,’ 11 . 117-0 

1762, Satiie on her ami Pitt, ii, 148 

1765, At Burton Pjmbont, ii. 169-70 
ami n. 

1766, To X^itt on American speech, li 
200-1 

Comes to town to nurse Pitt, li. 208-9 
1767-0, lAiving oaio during the xllneae, 
21 , 243-4 

1768, Wees Grafton, ii. 246 
1709 , <Joes to Stowe, li. 256 
1770-6, luife at Burton Pynsent ; Chat* 
ham’s illness; money troubles; 
education of children, ii 282-92; 
297, 315 

1778, Her monument to Chatham, ii 332 
Pitt, La<iy Hmfisit, (Lady Mahon) (1755- 
1780) 

Chibihood, il 128, 283, 287-8 
1760, On her father’s speech, lu 201 
1774, Marues JAird Mahon, u. 290 
Pitt, James (* Viewer of tobacco,’ 1731), 
probable author of ‘Letter on Super- 
stitiocu’ L 216-7 w, 

X*XTr, lion. Jambs (1761-1780) 

Childhood, lu 128, 287-90 
1773, Went to sea, n, 291 
X77S, Attends Chatham in Lords, ii 331 
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Pm 

Pm, Jane (Innes) (d. 1727) 

Descent ; portrait, i 8-9n. 

Marnoa Governor Pitt, i. 8 
Quarrels vvitli Governor Pitt, i 20, 26 
1727, Death, i. 35 

Pitt, John (d. 1601}, Clerk of Exch., i, 3 
Pm, Rov. John (1610-1672), father of 
Governor Pitt, i 4 
Pm, John (d. 1703) 

Governor Ihtt’s cousin at Jfosulipatam ; 

quarrels, i, 16, 17, 20 
Death and epitaph, i 17 
Pitt, Colonel John (1698-1744) 

'riiird sunnving son of Governor Pitt, 
sent to Eton, i. 31 

Marries dau ot Lord Fauconborg, i. 25 
Governor Pitt’b opinion of, i 25 
Put, .foHN, of Eneombo (d 1787) 

1734, M P. for Wurcham, i 64 62-3 
The Great Commoner of the West, i, 195 
Pitt’s aifection for him, i. 3, 195 
1748, Petition agamst him, i 102, 1C3» 
Calcraft buys his property, il 254 
Pm, John, Iiord (2nd Lord Chatham) 
(1760-1835) 

Childhood, 11 , 128, 287-8 
1766. On Pitt’s speech, ii. 201 

1773, Studies tactics, ii, 290 

1774, With Carloton m Canada, ii 201 
1776, Nearly captured by rebels, u. 201 

Resigns comniission, ii. 291 
1778, Goes to Gibraltar; Chatham’s 
dying words, li. 201, 331 
Spendthrift; sells Burton Pynsent, u. 
171». 

Pm, Lucy, 3ee Stanhope, Duoy 
Pm, Maey (1725-1782), i. 35, 204 
Often hvos with Pitt, i. 206, 207 
Pm, Nicholas (fl. 1640), i. 3 
Pm, Robert (fl. 1660)* brother of Rev. John 
Pitt, 1 6 

Pm, Robert, M.D, (b* 1652), cousin of 
Governor Pitt, i. 4n. 

Pitt, Robert (c. 1680-1727) 

1608, To India; trades in China, 1 35, 20 

1702, Home with Pitt Diamond, i. 21 

1703, Manies Harriet Vilhers, i, 25, 28-0 
1708, William born to him, i 28 

Given Mawardon Court, x, 30 

1714, Clerk of Green Cloth, i, 23 

1715, Negotiates with D. of Ormond, 129 
1723, Letter from Pitt at Eton, i 33 
1727, Sends Pitt to Oxford, 1 38 

Death, i. 35 
Charaoier, i 29 

Quarrels with family, 1 25* 30, 36 
Tory sentimentH, i ,23, 25, 29, 30, 58 
Pm, Sara (Jay) (li. 1650) 

Mother of Governor Pitt, 1 4 
3?m, Thomas (d* 3643) 

Governor Pifcfc’a grandfather; Blandlord 
property, l 3 

Pitt, Governor Thomas (1663-1726) 

1653, Bom Biandford, i 4 
1672* Father dies, h 8 
1674, First interloping voyage to India* 
i 8 


Pm 

1674-81, Trade, quarrels with IC I Co., 
marriage, i 8-9 

1682- 3, Second voyage ; dciios E. I. Co . 
1 10-12 

1683- 93, In England , buvs Old Sarum, 
1 12-1.1 

1688, Admitted to E I. Co. ; M P„ i. 12 

1689, Sohoines , M P. for Sahsburv. i. 
12-13 

1693-0, Last venture as mterlojior, 
agrees with E. I. Co., i J3-U 
1697, Appointed CJov. ot Madras, i. 14-15 
1698-1709, AdniitU'itrtttion, war and 
peace; relations with J. Pitt and 
naiives, i 16-22 
1702, Buys Pitt Di^unond, 20-1 
1700, Reciilled , le mlts ot rule, i. 21-2 

1710, llar’ey tiies to gam him, i. 22 
M.P. for Uhl Saium, i 23 

1711, Restores Strattord Castle Church. 
1 30 

1714, Opposes Treaty of Utrecht, i. 23 
Has interview with George J, i. 23 

1715, Raises men to light Rebolhon, i. 
23-4 

1716, Appointed Gov. of Jamaica, i. 24 

1717, Sells dtimoud to Franco, i. 24 
Buys property, i. 26 

1720. Losses m ’South Sea Bubble, i 26 
Has Pitt to Swallow 6old, &o., ju 1, 26 
30, 36 

1726, IX'uth and will, i. 35, 39 
CliamoU'rwtics, i. 20-2, ‘i6, 26, 30 
Pitt loved and iniluenocd by him. 

L 1, 26, 36, 289 
Portrait, i, 1 

Quairels with wife, &c., i. 26-6, 30 
Whig pnneipUs, i 12, 14, 23. 31, 58 
Pitt, Thomas (Earl of Londonderry) (1689- 

1715, At Rebellion, L 24 
1719, Marries ; becomes Lord London- 
derry; Governor Pitt’s opinion of, 
i. 26 

Pm, Thomas (1706-1761) 

Ihtt’s older lirothor ; at Eton, i, 30-3 

1727, Quiirrcls with father; inherits 
property, i. 39 

3728, Marries OUristian Lyttelton, i, 40 
Helps Pitt and his sister, i. 39, 207 
1734, for Okehampton, i. 63 
1736, Chooses Pitt for Old «arum, L 63 
1741, 1747, Manages Cornish olootioas 

JU 86, 168 

1749, Financial troubles; neglects son, 
i 208-9 

1761, Loses Ktannorios; pensioned, i 208 
1766, Goes abroad, i. 209 
c. 1767, Refused ombjvssy by Pitt* L 208 
3761, Death, i. 209 and lu 
Charaotori'itics, I 39, 168»., 209 
Pm, Thomas (1st Lord Oamelford) (1737- 
1793) 

1751-5, Pitt’s education and oaro of 
i, 209-U, 214-5 
His dislike of Ihtt, i 2U-2 
Stoiy of Htt as Paymaster, L 166 
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I^ITT. riTT, \V 

1779f Put'y up uni to Pitt at Rft<lw*a\r, 
1 

Pitt, vSii WinrxM. M I* (LmO-UiDO) 
Olltual ot 1 , iouuds fcitrath- 

fieMsa;ye lu.itu h. i 
Pitt, W na i\M pi loST) 

Major ot I>oii lu t*'r, i 5 
Pitt, n liam, v) p I ot ( 'h ith tm 
(15 Na\, 17t»S 11 5K*y, 177S) 

{^t'€ ais> Ap}K‘n uv A— -Speechos) 




Anvo^ir\% u 2 ;)5 
170 S, Piitti !uul h.Lptrm, 1, 2 S 
Homo lito, 1. ,‘10 
171 S- 10 , tifx's to Fton, 1, 

172 ? 1 . to fatiur, 1 IKl 

1720 , Unvt u lit on ; tru'mh ; opinion of, 
1. :s;i-4 


Supqosfion to take Orilrr^. 1 30 
1720 - 7 , Ooath ut ii‘Utu>n% i 35-0 

1727 , Father b ilcuth , lignt-ies, u 35 , 3 tJ 
O\fora, 1 30 . oS 

Pn»(j ]>o<‘nu 1, 38 

Opinion of Ovtopl, 1. 38 , 257-8 

1728 , rtP'Hit ; St r.i itomvl mt‘au«t, 1. 38-9 

by L>ttolton, A:c , 1 3 ‘.<, 40 
One of ‘ t’oUhuni t'uhH,’ 1. iO, 51 
1731 , Cornot in C’obham's Ilnjsts t 41 
Military ilntu'i ami atiulirs u 41-13 
1733 , 'I’r.ivoh abravd, i 43-5 
<Flumuo * at Be. 4 aneon, i 

44 ;5 

ProTU'h , loft«*ts to Ann, l 44 , 

48 0 

173 i» tlioow'ii oppoMition, I. 40, 54 
ilw #K*t , hou* intlnoufoil, I 40 50 
Walpolo tru‘ » to ko<*i>ouT ot Parliament, 
i. 53 

1735 , M,r, for OW Snrum, 1. 53-4 
Ti 41 t»r iitfairu’t Navy v<»te, i. 51 , l 8 Ua. 
1730 , ilaition Hjavch, i 85 7 
I)(*priv<*<l ot cornctey, i, U 5-8 
Bwptwrti* Pnueo of i tJB-O 

1737 - 41 . hoiHo with Ann, u 74 

1737 , Oroom of <’li;wubt‘r to Pniwrc of 
Wain'll, I. 7(1 

1738 , ViKit to Bath ; on ntnndmtt arnu^ 
i 70, 74 


1730 , i 70-80 

On Vernon't* % t< toiy , x, 80 
XotoK on (Vrtac'i'n.i expedition, L 81 
1740 , Onnomiwromwmj? a^tuinst Mmwtiy, 
L 81-2 


1741 , ?!p<'<*ehe^ nffatn«t \Valp<^Ie, t 82-3 

Duel with IT, I 84 0 

Atm PitPii jounu^y to Praaee, i 94-5 
X)o«ponrlency, 1 8tt 

fiir < )hi Santm, 1 87 
Helpa (Jarrmk, >, 11)7 

1742 , On Sp. War md Walpole, i 87-03 
^%ory of terms ofleml to VV alpole, 1 88 n. 
Opinion of Walnolo, i. 02-3 
Ohiocto to Atm'« journoy to Fraooe, 

), 95 


Country t 95 


Pitt, W. 

1742 - 5 , Attacks on Hanover taroopa, 

1 m-mptussm 

Attiicka on CArtoiet, i, 103 - 6 , 111 - 4 , 
119 , 120 , 122 , 130 , 132-3 
Attacks on King, 1. 105 - 0 , 112 , 116 . 
130 

1712 , Duel with Murray, 1 104 

1713 , On Deltmcjen, 1 108 , 112 
(jroiM to I'homson’s play, 1 108 
Anxious for Broailhottom Ministry? 

mtoruial aUiauoo vitli Pelham, i. UO 

1744 , Patnot-isin on mvosion soaio, t 
118-20 

EnfTgy m spsRion , on finance, 1. 120 
UefusOH Carterot’B offer ol pkeo, l 122 
( 5 out, Hath, 1 123-4 
Legacy from l)uch(‘ss of M^rlborougli ; 
ouU'rv, 1. 125 

Proposed for Secretary at War, 1, 130 
Kvclmlcd from Ministry, 1 129 

1715 , Defends allied army and Hano- 
verians, i. 131-5 
Supports IVlluin, 1. 130 , 133 
Re-tigns office with Pr, of Wales, i. 130 
llejiueos at capture of Louiaburg, 1. 
136 

People turn to, at Rehclhon, i. 137-41 
lntvr\iinv 8 about olhee, i, 141-3 
Supports now regiments and increased 
fUvt, L 139-43 

1746 , Dt'fcTs to King about War Office, 
I 145-0 

Viee-'rn‘a«iurer of Iroinnd, supports 
Hanovctians, 1. 140 - 7 , 149 
Attacked in satires, &c., j. 147-8 
PaymaHter, Frederic’s groetmg, i 
147—8 

1746 - 55 , Work as Paymaster; disin- 
terest uiness, i, 152-7 

1747 , Kleetiou for Beaford contested, 
i 150-01 

Anxious for ware, i 183 
Buys .Sout.h Lodge, x 192 

17 > 8 , SuppoiU I'ov aa .Socrctaiy of 
St.it e, i. 18,5 

Di‘Kires PruhBun alliance, i 167 , 182 
Oout ; Bath, Tunbndgo, dec., 1. 107 - 
200 

lleljiH Tempio on Bucks assizes and to 
earldom, 1. *202 

1740 - 61 , iSiH-eehcs on army and foreign 
policy, n 170 sqq, 

17 Bd. IXjtenvls grant to Gla/igow, i. 174 

1760 , Forc>icM>s danger in Amenca, i 183 
X^oacomakcr between Pelhams ; olakis 

negUtcteti, u 183-6 

1751 - 3 , Hupports Jcw« and foreign 
I*rote«t.mts, i 174-6 

1761 , Oppost^s reduction of seamen; 
testimonial from Newcastle, 1 109 - 
170 , 184 

On committee for poor laws and 
criminals, n 173 

Eenews Intercourse with Leioestcar 
Bouse, i 186 ^ 

Adirioe on Bedford^ dismissal, 1 186 
Begins lettem to nephew, i 30^12 
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Pitt, William — conU 

1752, Objects to Ntni Coptic’s foreign 
pohev, 1 ISl 

175S-4, in at Hath i 220-1 

1754, On (ItMth of i ISW, 2il 

Negotiations on Muustiy , is ignored ; 

(lesp*\,ir* 1. 220-JJ7 
M P. lor Aldi>oiou!i]i, 1. 2,‘>0 
Sees No castle in toiui, i 230-7 
Couitship, 1 23S-47 
Advice Oil Ainoi um, i. 2o3 
Mainage, i. 2iS-0 
CheKca Pcnsis Bill^ i 157, 255 
Attacks on nun.itea, i L\V)-S 

1765, New castle and Il irdw leUe make 
advaneob, i 2.’>0, 202- 0 
Quancl with Po\% i. 250-1)0 
llhono-Saone speech, i. 2r>S-70 
Pisniibseti , ''l’oinpIt*’s 1 indues ^ i 271 

1765- 6, tlievit spocchci on foiei*;n 
policy, 1. 272-SU 

Plan for mihtu, i 278-9 
Minorca; called foi by tho peonlo, i 
280-4 

1760, iSecrctary of State, i, 284-5 
M.P, for Okohanipton, i. 290, 31 1-10 
Arouses pt*oplo and unites parties, 
1 287-B, 201-2 
Returns foieign tioops, l 293 
Buys Hayes, ii. 120 

1766- 7, Plans campaigns ; raises High- 
landers and aubtia; equips Hoots, 
i 293-304 

Diplomacy, i 302 

1767, Coutmontal policy; staunch to 
Predcuc, i 302-U 
Gout and intrignes, i. SOO-7 
Conduct on Byng altair, i, 307-10 
Dianiissed; ‘ram of gold boxes,’ i 
310-12 


On Minorca inquiry ; negotiationH, l 
318—23 

Secretary of State ajyain; duties and 
methods of work, i. 323-30, in 47-67 
M E for Bath, i 323 
Diplomacy , offers Oibraltar to Spurn, 
i. 339-40 

Sends Rochefort expedition, i. 340-3 
Conduct on Closterwevon, i. 343-5 
Bad nows from America, i, 347-8 
Toms Rossbach to good use, 1 »*t40-353 
American disputolios and pinna, i 304- 
371 

Gives colonists army rank, i. 368-0 
On affairs m Iniha ; help and Icttera 
patent to JB, I. Co., i 335, ii. 24, 29, 
232 

1768, New t-roaty with Predciie, I 364-6 
Sends Kuglish troops to Uemiany, 1 


Sends expeditions ta W, Afnoe* i 
362-4 

Sends expeditions to French coast, 
i 36iMS2 


^beas corpus trouble, ii 38 
* Door brother I)Oiiisbuig ’ ; rejoicings. 


Pitt, W. 


nans attack on alutini ino, j, 379-go 
3!)2 ' 

Rt'iiiH propo'-.M ii 70-7 

St.itMich to Piu^-ia, 1 :NIU2 
(‘outlasted with Chui^nd, i 300-1, 
11 ST-8 

Plan*, (^hiebec cxiiolition, Wolfe, 
I. 303-7 

Ouan<‘l \uth Puh*. lu 03 
1750, .SendH tronpi to Indxi, n 20 
Miasuies against mvasioii, i. 309-400 
402-3. 400 40S 
V,i\U out niihJia, i 403-0 


Pasics net a*' mist pnvahors, i. 400-1 
OppoH»>‘i susMf t IV ; iinancis n. 47-57 
AOtr Miiulen nioro troops to 

(hrmniiy. ii. 2-4 

Grant to Verdniaiid; Htcni to iSack- 
villo, ii. 1,5 

Cnptuie of (vhifliec, Qmiioroii, on 
UoUe ami Saumlo^^. n 
On ‘dvtpphng'j toi ^lenco,’ ii 40, 76 
Ratos lh\lt<)rd on lush nilaua, ii 45 
A glorious \ ear, in 10 

1700, On miUtni, u. 41 

IHihhshos nows of (Jueboo roverao 
11 18 

Wins Canada, iu 19-20 
Rcji'fts |)eaco ovoi tales, n. 79-SO 
Power at thsirgo IPs draitli, u. 3.‘J 
Geo»ge III forms; lebuOs begin; 
‘ liiomly ami cvpiuisive war ’ ; plum 
tills to Piulc, a. Oi a 
Opiiosition to t tornum policy, a. 05-70 
Plans Muunlms and Bollmde evtieili- 
tioiis, li. 28-9, 09 

DitTcrenecs with Newcastle, il C8-71 

1701, llutft Smetary ni State ii. 72-3* 
I’eace nccotiatioim iK'gin, terms dis- 

eusiisl, u. Hl-0 

Sends Belkasle exivtUtion, ifec., ii. y? 
Nci.otiatimw with Ihnsy. a. y7 
On )Spanidh imuaon il, u. 9 loti 
Breaks ott negotiations with Franco 
en Family (‘ompuct; his conduct 
theiout, u 97-lt)3 

Spanish IroublcH j urges sensing 
tnvisure lU'ct, and war, n. 103-7 
Caldnnt dwcuHUjons; rcw.gns, li 107- 


Int^rview with King; })f‘nHion and 
peirago for wife, n. 114-8 
Public emtery ; he explains, li 118-23 
Goch to Uuililhan, ii, 121 
Servicea of MliuHtry, ii, 123-5 
Redires to ffaym; family life,ii. 126-9 
Defem'C in (‘ommonw; attacked by 
Burro, li 129-34 

1762, On need ior union on Snaaish war. 
iL 138-9 


Censultdl by B’rederin, il 137 
On I’ruhininaries, ii, U2-9 
1763, View# on political jmrtios, il X61-3, 


Invited trO olHoe by Bute: on Bute 
resigning, a 161, 164 
Against cider tax, il 163-4 
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fVrr, W. 

On Wilkes and Wilkes proceedings; 

talk \uth Neweiutlo, 11 155-tjl 
Approached by Uuto and the King, 
11 10 1-3 

Rees riu“?sian on'toy, 11 IGl, 226 
1764 Awmit iicneial wanants, 11 166-6 
Illness, stays away, 11 . 166-7 
Rounds Rujsia* 11 , 226 

1765, Inliei its buitoii P\ iisent, liti'jation, 
11 10.)-71 

Dnctust at Stamp Act, li, 168-9 
Cumhei land’s negotiation fails, u, 
171-3 

King’s negoti ition fails because of 
Temple, 11 174-7 

1765-6, Rockmghams offer him place, 
Saek^ ille’s appomtment, 11 186-8,196 

1766, On U\ation ot America, 11 . 181-4 
Beup fK'ors in House , vigour for 

America; honoured by the people, 
u. 188-262, 206-7 
On other reforms, 11 202-6 
Last sjioech in C^onimons, 11 205 
Called to form Ministry, n 206-0 
Quairtls mth Temple, 11 . 208-9 
111 at North End, his Ministry, n. 
209-12, 215-9 

Earl ot Chatham and Puvy Seal, 
elTeet of new s, a. 2 1 1-5 
Caro for Heet ; army , public distress ; 
Ireland, 11 , 220-2 

Vigour on Sparush and French 
disputes, n 222-4 

Attempt to form Northern Alliance 
faiN, li. 221-7 

On tunbargo m Lor(h>, a. 228-9 
Sells Hayes, a. 171, 211 

1767, HI at Bath, li 229, 238 
Anxi(‘ty about India and America; liis 

plans, a 230-8 

To Marlborough and London, ii. 238 
Tries to get rul of Townshend, a. 238-9 
Fay Oihcc aeeouuLa made up, 1 , 166, 
ji. 237 

Tllness till 1760 ; its nature, a. 240-4 
Sees Grafton, George flCs appeals, ii. 
240-1 

Buys back II ayes, iu 242 

1768, I^ivy Seal m commission and 
returned, ii. 246 

JlcHigns, a, 246 

lieconeiled with Temple, ii 262 

1769, Er«storisi to health, a. 248-62 
Arulicnec with King, a. 253 

Views on Middh^sex election; *fire- 
taills ’ m the Ministry, a. 262-6, 267 
Gow to Stowe and Wotfon, ii. 256 
Gains (irenviileites and approaches 
Whigs, ii 2f>6-7, 265-S 

1770, At opening of session; effect o£ 
HjKieeh on Ministry ii. 258-6,3 

Loses Betikfonl and other frieiuis, h. 277 
1770-1, Bi» dght with the iCing for 
reform and on Falkland Islands 
dispute, n. 263-81 

1771, Barton Fynsent litigation decided, 
ii 1701k 


Pitt, W 

1772-4, Financial straits; family life, 
a 282-92 ^ 

1772, ‘ Loreii'>:o of Clavimum,* 11 289 
Speaks on Bissentcis Bill, a 294-5 

1773, Heiious illnciis, 11 283 

Sends James Charles to sea and 
W'llliani to Cambridge, a 291 
On absentee tay and India, a 292-4 

1774, Beturns to Lords on America, a. 
297-300 

Visited by Franklin, a 302 
Lord Pitt sent to Canada, 11 291 
Lady Hester Pitt marries Lord Mahon, 
ii. 200 

1775, On Boston troops, 11 304-6 
Consults Franklin, 11 306 
‘Frovisioiul Bill,’ a. 307-12 
111 again till 1777, a 283, 311 

1776, Memorandum to Addington on 
Amciica, 11 316 

Loid Pitt returns, a 291 

1777, Pweturns to advocate peace with 
America, a 316-26 

Duel with Suffolk on Indians, a. 322, 
324 

1778, Approached by all parties for 
olfico ; the King’s views, il 326-8 

The last speech, a. 329-30 
Boizuro m tho House, a, 330 
Death at Hayes, a. 331 
Bunal , tributes, a. 331-2 

CharactmUtics, 

Appearance and portraits, &o., l 200 , 
11 . 121, 369, 206-7 

Caro for detail^^, &c , i. 201 , 314-6, 326- 
336, 352, 360-70, 394 
Education, I 41-2, 68 - 9 , 209-15, 
287-92 

Inconsistencies discussed, i. 92-3, 103, 
147, 140, 162, 178-9,306,366,11 326 
Lawyers, dislike of, l 162-3, 173-4, 
258. ii. 38-0, 275 

Liliorty, love of, i 38, 66 , 80, li 154, 
159, 166, 252, 276; see cUeo Ireland 
‘Measures, not men,’ 1 110 , 219, 290, 
324-5, u. 62, 162, 205, 227, 247, 266, 
265, 276 ; aiid see Party 
National Umty, care tor, i 86 , 92, 
116, 119 ; chaps, v, ix, x ; L 381 ; 
a. 135, 164; also Scotland 
‘Nothing is impossible,* i 99, 296, 
330, 336 

On royal authority, views, i 110, 146 
216, 264, ii. 114-6, 279 
Religion, 1 . 216-7, 305, 376 
8 tiltod stylo, 1 . 05, 221, a. 148 
Tra<lo and finance views, i 2 , 28, 120 * 
289, il 47-57, 181-3 
Toleiution, i 69, 174-7, il 294-6 
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Colonial policy, I 77-8, 135-6, 182 
In i 8 evea xtexs* Wa . L 263, 275-6, 
299, 312, 369, il 83-r4, 125 
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ForeiEcn poliev, i 70, 80, 102-3, 116, 
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1. 34, 37-8 
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1766-66, Hayes Place, Kent, ii. 126. 
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1746-66, Salary us Paymaster, £4,000 
p.a., I 166, 1*H> 
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283, 286-0 
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li 288-02 

1773, Cambridge, ilInoHS, 11 29 J -2 
1776-7, Hears (hat ham «w‘ak, li 304, 
.316-7 

1778, At last HiTech, li. 320-31 
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Pitt, Sir William AumisTus (1727-1809) 
1763, M,P. for Wareham, i. I63rt, 

Pitt property m Dorsetshire, l 3 
Wm*e Bill 

3737. Pitt’s views on, 1. 70-80 
1746-7, ProposH^d by Pit t and Prince of 
Wales, 1 . 142. 158 

Placemen in tht» House of Commons, i 70, 
78. 88, 00, 142, 168, li 144 
Plassey, 1767, h 23 

Plymouth intcrusted in slave trade, i 363 
Mxhtia camp, i. 406 

PoenrK. Admiral w^ir (Jkohob (1700-1792) 
1767-60, On Indian Station, ii, 33, 25-7 
1767, Praise from Pitt, u, 24 
1760, On Moditornnieon Station, ii 30 
Podor, i 300 
Poland, 1766, ii 225-6 
Polish Saooeasion, War of, 1733-6, i 46, 63, 
71 

PoUtonosB, Pitt and Chesterfield on, i 210-1 1 
PoLWAHTK, Visoount, Marohmont, 
Hugh Earl of- 

PoMFftBT, O«ono»t, 2nd Earl of (1722-1786) 
1770, Calls Chatham to order, n. 271 n. 
PoitPAimixa, Marquise do (1721- 
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1767 -S. P,nHitul to C’hatlmm, 11 244-5 
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and UilkoM, n *2 Is, 250 
S< es {‘hstlnru, 11 252 
I77U, find jiains Clutliam, li. 

257-0, 2113, 26f>, 270 
IpU .Sulk'.. II 27S 

1774-8, with Chatham on America, n. 

20ii, 30h, 300, 328 
177s, \t the List seene, 11, 320 
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n 112 0 
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1771, ('h Ilham on, n ‘279 
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1772, l>n d\>l<‘ration Pall, n. 294-5 
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1737. dVikui from King's palace for 
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187-K 

1751 -60, Kdueation of Oeo. TIT, it 58-61 
1751 3# Has Ann Pitt as JPrivy Putuo, 
i. 204 

1753, t ipinion of {leorge II, 1 186 
1754, Her partyat I/'int'Htor House i Pitt 
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1755 -H, Pjtfc ficwerful at Loioostw 
House, 1.262,311 

1756# Her favourite Bute; supported by 
Pitt, t 2H2 and a, 

1768, Approvou of PitPs raids, I 369 
1762, repuees at Oeo. XXl^s tnumph* 

it 150 

1765. Irmultad by Grenvxlla*s Rfjgeney 

mu# il 171 

pnton# Mat# (tuotod by Cliatbam# il 196 

Prior Park, I 200 

Privateort 
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I 72# Kpy. 

In Mchlitsrranean, 1 301-2, 337, 340 
Pitt's trouble with; act regulating, 
I 381, 383# 400u 2 
BV«achtl3«2#377 
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Priry Seal, Lord 

Can be a Commoner, ij. 21 4». 
Kmolumentg and duties, ii. 211 
176d-S, Chatham liolds otliee, ch. xxii. 
1768, Rit. xn comnu^sion, « 215 
rrovisional Ihll’ 1775, ii. 306-12 
Prussia, Krodoric II. 

Public Opinion 

Eilcct of, on House of Commons, i. 62, 
73-4, 76, 88, 117, 280-2 
Pxtt representative of, i. 68, 76, 88, 00, 
110, 115, IIS, 120, 136, 13S, 170, 2U6, 
26Srt., 282, 290, 300, 311-2, 321, 404, 
ii. ch. xxui ; Avithm limits, i. 310 
I^TBNEY, William (Earl of Path) 
(1684-1764) 

1724, Leaves Walpole's Ministry, I 45 
1734, With Bohnc;broke, a leader of tho 
Opposition, his sjieechos and writing 
m The Craftsman, i 51-2, 64 
Stronghold m tho west, i, 62 
1736, Moves address on Pf. of W.*3 
wedding, i 66 

Attacks Walpole for dismissing Pitt, 
i 67 

1738, On JTenkins and Sp disputes, i. 76 

1740, Lukewarm m opposition, i. 81 

1741, Bet and s^on on motion to 
remove Walpole, i 82 

1742, Calls meeting at Fountain Tavern, 

i 87 

Created Earl of Bath; political 
suicide, i. 87 , ii. 212 
Absent from first, supports second 
motion agomst Walpole, l 89, 01 

1743, Disappointed of Treasury, i 109 
One of CaitereCs group, i. 1*28 

1746- 6, Intrigues with (Jronvillo acamst 
Pelhams, 131, 146 

1740, Attempts to form a Ministiy, i. 146 
1756, laying about Pitt and Fox, i. 259«. 

1761, Inspires pamphlet on peace, u. 82 

1762, Praises peace ; Pitt’s retort, ii 146 
PtrYsrauLX, L. B., Marquis do (1702-1763) 

1747- 61, French foreign mmikor, 1 387 
PvNSBNT, Sir WuLiiM (d. 1766) 

1766, Leaves Burton PVnsent to Pitt, 

ii 160-71, 212 
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Qualification of M.P.’s Act, ii 61-2 
QuAjaENDON, Hbfuy Viscount (Earl of 
Lichfield) (1718-1772) 

One of the Patriots, i 64 
1742, On committee about Walpole, u 91 
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1746, Bedford’s sohome to conquer, i. 163 

1766, Pitt urges Loudoun to attack, 1 298 

1767, Plan droppod, 1347 

Xey of America; to be attacked, 
366, 303 

1768, Plan again dropped, I 374 
Pitt’s final plan of attack, i 393-7 
iFrenoh plans of defence, i 397-^ 
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1769, Attacking, tiefcuiding forces, ii, 7-9 
Attack anti c.iptuic, n ‘>-13 
1760, CoimliT-attack dcitMtcd, n, 17-19 
1774, tjtiebcc Bill ii 2\‘9-30l 

Qrrrs'^ ('ham i 3rd DuLe of 

(1698-1778), 1 67, 138 

QvLnNSniinuY, Kitt\, Duche s of (d 

1777) 
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1 57-9, lit) 

Avsks for a place for Burke, n l97/k 
L,ulu‘S Pitf nttcrul lull, n. 290 
Quibeion Ikiv, u 60 

1760, Ha\\k<‘’M vit'lorv, u 1,3-ld 
Quii'fa rum movirt\ Walpole’s motto, i 63, 
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lUmvAY, 1 1 96 -7 m. 
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tion, Stn'en \ t‘,\rs* W ar 
Halekiu’s * C^ortlial for gout,’ i 123 
Rattlesniiko Mt. (Ticondeioga), i 373 
Raymond, Roheut, 1st Baron. (1673-1733) 
On jury rights in libels, ii. 275 
Reading election pt'tition, 1761, i 266-7 
Rebellum of 1715 
T. Pitt raws men during, i 23, 24 
Rebellion ot 1715, i. 136-44 
Redehil. Pitt property, x 3 
Reform of Parliament, i. 88, 137 
1742, Dtmandfsl by I’ltfc, i 90 
1770, Denmmled by Chaiham, ii 267 
Regency Bills 
1751, L IH7-8 

1765, iL 171-2 
Regiments, Bntwh 

Kamos mentioned, i 293-4 and 357, 
376, 306, n 3«,, 30 ; acc also King’s 
Own Regiment ot Hoiso 
Reichenb<‘rg, 1767, x. 337 
Rkii>, sculptor, ii. 206 
Religion 

lutliience on foreign politics, i 167, 306, 
360, 384 

Pitt’a, i. 215 -7, 360 ; seo also Toleration 

Revest, oe 

1767, In Lounbwrg, i. 347 
Reynolds, SirdosunA (1723-1792) 

In Shelbunio’s act, n. 160 
Paints portraits for Chatham, ii 287 
Riiemljcrg, 17,58, i. 357 
Rhine, command of, i. 303-4 
Rhotlo Island, li, lt>6, 239 
Rhone (Fox and CJranville), I, 45, 270-1 
Riohardsov, Samuel (16S9- 1761) 

1748, At Ttmbri Ige WelL with J^tt, 1 . 179 
RloHMCouiiT, Count, i 20H 
RiOKELiictT, U h\ A., Marouia do (1096- 
1788) 

1766, (taptures Minorca, i. 277, 279-80 

1767, I’ulagt'W Hanover, signs Closter- 
sovon Convention, i 344 

Breaks it, i. 345 

Afieoted by Rochefort raid, i. 343 

1768, Driven back by F'ordinand; 
superseded^ i 354« 368, 387 
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27Ai, In Rochefort expedition, i 341 
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2762, rapttire!* Martinique, u. 21, 135 
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Hiretiuch 


1757, Fred(‘nc'H victory and its eflfocts. 
i. 340-53 

Huriui D, Biepre .L A. (1730-1701) 
Spurious Montcalm Icrtm, h 3l8n* 
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Rimeoux, 1740, j, 163 
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